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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE event in England during the past week has 
been the opening of Parliament. The Queen's 
speech, like most speeches from the throne, was 
brief, and dealt entirely with generalities ; its only 
significance lies in the fact that it emphasizes the 
extension of the franchise as the one question to be 
decided at the present session. The Franchise bill 
will be rapidly pushed through the House of Com- 
mons, the Liberals having agreed among themselves 


Eprrons. 


not to discuss it at all, but to expedite its passage by 


silence and by a solid vote at every stage. Whether 
or not the attitude of the Peers has been changed 
since last spring will be disclosed when the debate 
begins in the House of Lords. The Conservative 
leaders do not venture to oppose the extension of the 
franchise directly ; they base their opposition to the 
present act on what they declare would be its in- 
justice without the simultaneous passage of a 
Redistribution act. This opposition is really in- 
sincere, and has been shown during the debate of 
the summer to be untenable. Mr. Gladstone and 
the Liberals have explicitly promised a Redistri- 
bution act as soon as the Franchise bill is 
out of the way. It would be utterly im- 
possible to pass the two together through Parlia- 
ment; to use the illustration of the ‘‘ Fortnightly 
Review,” one might as well try to run three trains 
abreast through the box tunnel. The country has 
responded to the leadership of Mr. Gladstone with 
an enthusiasm which leaves no doubt as to the feel- 
ing of England with regard to the bill, or to the 


House of Lords. Great meetings have been held all 
through the summer months throughout England, 
which have afforded unmistakable evidence that the 
English people are stirred by the antagonism of the 
Lords, and that they are determined that the popular 
will shall not be vetoed by a body which the popular 
mind knows perfectly well is already a_ historical 
anomaly. The Radical demonstration, in the shape 
of a procession, in London last Sunday, in which 
more than a hundred thousand men marched in line, 
demanded the abolition of the House of Lords. But 
the English people move slowly ; and no one has been 
more cautious and conservative with dealing with this 
great question than Mr. Gladstone himself. Con- 
trary to his usual custom, his references to the Upper 
House in his speech at the opening of Parliament 
were read from slips held in his hand, his intention 
evidently being to avoid even the possibility of an 
unguarded expression. So far as can be gathered at 
this distance, Lord Salisbury’s hope is not so much to 
defeat the Franchise bill as to force a dissolution of 
Parliament and an appeal to the country through 
new elections. The position of the Peers is not only 
untenable from a logical point of view. but it is ab- 
solutely without solidity from the uatuve of the 
English Constitution. If all other resources fail, the 
Government can at any time override the majority 
in the House of Lords by creating new peers of their 
own political complexion. If the House of Lords has 
any wisdom it will not wait to be reformed, but will 
take the initiative, and fellow the advice of the Lon- 
don ‘‘ Times,” by reforming itself. 


The official correspondence relating to Egyptian 
affairs has been recently made public by the English 
Government, and shows the sincerity of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s declarations with regard to his intentions in 
that country. The letter of instruction to General 
Wolseley declares that the object of the expedi'ion 
is to bring General Gordon back from Khartoum, 
and instructs that oflicer to permit no further offen- 
sive operations than shall prove necessary to this 
end. The responsibility of the government of the 
Nile Valley beyond this point neither the English 
nor the Egyptian Government will assume, though 
they would be glad to see an independent govern- 
ment thoroughly established at Khartoum, with suf. 
ficient authority to keep peace with Egypt. to encour- 
age commerce, and to prevent the slave trade. 
When it was known that General Gordon had sent 
an expedition to burn Berber, the Government at 
once sent counter orders to Colonel Siewart. The 
correspondence on Gordon’s part makes more clear 
the line of activity he has followed. In April he 
wrote that he offered freedom and pay to slaves who 
should desert the False Prophet, and he hoped by 
this means to destroy slavery in the Soudan country. 
He also expressed the hope that, for the honor of 
England, the Abyssinians will not be engaged by 
England in the conflict, thus stirring up a local strife 
which will be likely to produce disastrous re-ults 
after the present issue is settled. 


France is just now the arena of a more radical 
conflict of opinion, probably, than any other country 
of the world. There, if anywhere, the remote past 
and the remote future meet each other in associations 
and schemes as far apart as the fourteenth and 
twenty-fourth centuries. This fact is strongly im- 
pressed on one who reads the proceedings of two 
congresses which have recently been in session. The 
Congress of the Association of Catholic Working- 
men’s Cercles, which met at Troyes, embodies the 
principles of extreme Romanism. It is organized 
and supported by the aggressive Catholic party for 
the purpose of destroying democracy and infidelity 
by reclaiming the workingmen to the Church of Rome. 
In furtherance of this end these Cercles use material 
as well as spiritual instrumentalities. They open 
club-rooms, supplied with books and newspapers, and 


used for concerts and games, and to a certain extent 
they act as bureaus of employment. The organiza- 


tion of the Cercles is despotic in the extreme, and- 


the members are taken care of in al! their iuterests 
as if they were little children. The hold which the 
Romish Chureh still hasin France is indicated by 
the fact that this curious survival of medievalism, 
which goes so far as to prevent the louwrjeois mem- 
bers from playing billiards with workingmen who are 
also members, on the ground that such familiar asso- 
ciation destroys the natural division of rank, has met 
with considerable success in the South of France. On 
the other hand, the Congress of Socialistie Free- 
Thinkers met in Paris not long ago, and one of the 
speakers expressed his regret that the cholera had 
not come to that city, because ‘‘it would have greatly 
simplified the social question.” Resolutions were 
adopted declaring that the State should bring up all 
children. and that the churches should surrender to 
the nation whatever property they may be possessed 
of. The sentiments expressed at these two meetings 
show the enormous chasm which separates one set of 
thinkers from another in France. and suggest the 
immense difficulties which free institutions are mect- 
ing in that country. 


Belgium has been the scene of serious political dis- 
order during the past week ; riotous demonstrations 
have taken place in several cities, and it is reported 
that an attempt was made to assassinate the King. 
The tangible result of the agitation has been the res- 
igna'ion of several Cabivet Ministers, includiug M. 
Malou, the Premier, whose place is taken by the late 
Minister of Agriculture. What the significance of 
this change may be in regard to the burning question 
of the schools the dispatches are too meager to indi- 
cate. The Liberal reaction is, however, very exten- 
sive. The second ballots for Representatives in vari 
ous parts of Belgium last Sunday resulted in the 
election of twents-six Liberals, twelve Clericals, and 
ten Independents. At Louvain, a city identifiec al- 
most as thoroughly as Rome with the history and 
theology of the Roman Catholic Church, students 
have actually been singing the ‘* Marseillaise ” in the 
=treets. 


The worst political organization in the city of New 
York, the one most unprincipled in its policy and 
most unscrupulous in its conduct, has formed a mu- 
nicipal ticket for the coming election, for which 40,000 
voters engaged in the liquor traffic will vote ‘‘ solid.” 
The election of that ticket means the triumph of the 
cause of rum and disorder. Whoever is elected on 
that ticket will be the obedient servant of the organi- 
zation that nominated him. Even the oneortwo fair 
names onthe ticket, put there to decoy good citizens 
into voting for it, will be no exception. The ‘‘ boss” 
who rules the organization will have none but faithful 
servants. This ticket represeuts the liquor saloons, 
gambling dens, and houses of prostitution throughout 
the city. It represents all the low and dangerous 
elements of society. It is not. a_ party ticket, 
but the ticket supported by the dregs of both 
parties. Opposed to this corrupt ticket, well- 
known citizens, in order to save the city, have 
nominated another, with W. R. Grace at the head as 
Mayor. Several political organizations have given in 
their adhesion to this nomination. Mr. Grace has 
been proved, by two years of service as Mayor, to 
be a man who can neither be lured nor driven into 
any false measure. He is thoroughly independent 
of all cliques and caucuses; a man of sound judg- 
ment, vigorous action, and unshaken courage. He is 
alsoa man of spotless life and sternest integrity. 
By his course as Mayor, when fettered by the Board 
of Aldermen, we know what he will be when those 
fetters are cast off, as they have been by the law of 
last winter. The voters in this city who desire a 
pure government are a large majority of the whole 
number of voters. But so many are careless in re- 
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gard to their votes that this majority is neutralized. 
If every honest voter would look at the alternative as 
we have presented it, and as it is really offered, and 
would consider the question of duty, there would be 
no doubt of Mr. Grace’s election and the defeat of 
the base designs of Tammany Hall. The ticket 
nominated (ostensibly) by the Republicans, but 
against which respectable Republicans protest, is 
put up simply to draw away vetes from Mr. Grace 
and to enable a ‘‘ deal” to be made between the 
Republican ‘‘ machine” and Tammany. It is to be 
hoped that the majority of the Republicans will see 
through this device, and support Mr. Grace as the 
Citizens’ Candidate, who alone of the candidates 
represeuts the moral and material interests of the 
city. 


The fact that events are likely to produce results 
and to affect interests as far removed, apparently, as 
possib'e from any connection with them is illustrated 
anew by the effect of the outbreak of cholera in South- 
ern Europe on the price of paper. An order has been 
issued by the United States Treasury prohibiting the 
importation of rags from whatever place they may 
be sent, and without any regard to the chances of 
infection. The effect of this order must be to greatly 
increase the price of paper, and if it should be en- 
forced for any length of time very disastrous results 
would befall the cheap newspapers. Many of these 
journals are published at so low a rate that any con- 
siderable change in the price of paper would wipe 
out the margin of profit entirely. The order will 
strike most people as altogether too sweeping ; there 
seems to be no good reason why the closing of our 
ports against rags from Marseilles, Naples, and other 
infected places would not have been ample protection. 


Mr. Lowell’s address on ‘* Democracy,” recently 
delivered in Birmingham, and of which we publish a 
considerable part elsewhere, is a thouglitful, dispas- 
sionate, and brilliant presentation of the great po- 
litical movement of modern life. It has attracted 
general attention abroad, and illustrates anew the 
great service which a man of Mr. Lowell's ability and 
character, in such f position as he holds, is able to 
render, not only to' his own country, but to the inter- 
ests of free institutions the world over. The talk of 
a politician on Democracy would have excited no at- 
tention and produced no effect, but the eloquent and 
clear presentation of principles which Mr. Lowell made 
in behalf of a free goverument wili be heard every- 
where. The address was full of epigrams, aud 
abounded in those felicities of speech of which Mr. 
Lowell is such a master. He declared that the en- 
tire advance of democracy for ages has been accom- 
panied by predictions of ruin which have never been 
fulfilled. The real danger is in a totally different 
direction. ‘*‘ [t is only by instigation of the wrongs 
of men that the rights of men become turbuleut and 
dangerous.” ‘* Democracy is not a danger, or, if it 
were, it would ouly be a nobler school of manhood.” 
One end of good government is to bring the best 
meu to the front. On this poiut Mr. Lowell -aid, 
with genuine eloquence, ‘* I have seen also the wisest 
statesman and most pregnant speaker of our genera- 
tion, a wan of humble birth and ungainly manners, 
of little culture beyond what his own genius supplied, 
become more absolute in power thau any monarch of 
mogern times, through the reverence of his country- 
men for his honesty, his wisdom, his sincerity, his 
faith in God and man.” Certainly America could 
not have spoken to Europe through a more eloquent 
aod fearless voice than that of Mr. Lowell's. 


POLITICAL ISSUES. 


VIl.—FOR WHOM SHALL I VOTE? 


T would have been easy for The Christian Union 
in the political campaign now closing to have 
ignored all politics, aud to have filled its columns 
with general ethical and theological articles. But 
the teacher who refuses to teach ou the subjects upon 
which the community 1s iaterested, and in which 1t is 
converned, lest he shall run across the prejudices of 
his readers or expose bis own, fails them iu the most 
important juncture. It would have beeu easy for 
The Christian Union to identify itself with one of the 
great parties, aud made itself a Blaine organ, a 
Cleveland organ, or a St. John organ, or first one and 
then the other. But it would have been a singular 
anomaly for a paper which refuses to identify itself 
with any sect in the Church, to become the banner- 
bearer of a party in the State. We have tried to 
adhere faithfully to the position which in the begin- 


ning of the campaign we marked out for ourselves : 
to tell our readers from week to week the whole 
truth without fear or favor, whether it made for 
one party or the other ; to indicate the great ques- 
tions of to-day which the nation has to solve, and to 
elucidate the principles which should be applied to 
their solution. We have done this imperfectly, for 
we have shared in the perplexities which have beset 
the best of men in this extraordinary campaign, and 
we have made no attempt to conceal them ; we have 
been sometimes imperfectly understood by readers 
who have read through their prejudices and precon- 
ceptions. But we have never consciously departed 
from our original design; and we have given our 
critics the same liberty to criticise in our columns our 
positions that we have exercised in stating them. 
And now election day is at hand; and we hear from 
some of our readers the question somewhat im- 
patiently asked, ‘‘ How shall I vote?” That question 
we do not propose to answer. If all our readers were 
to send us their proxy to cast their vote for them, 
we should decline the honor and the responsibility. 
‘* Your Honor, what verdict ought we to render in 
this case?” ‘* Gentlemen of the jury, that is for you 
to say, not for me. Ican only indicate certain prin- 
ciples to guide you in coming at your verdict.”’ 

1. Do not vote for any candidate whom you be- 
lieve to be offielally corrupt or dishonest, or of such 
character and so syrrounded as to give reasonable 
ground for the apprehension that his administration 
will be corrupt or dishonest. No political advantage 
can compensate for the injury which will result from 
putting corrupt men in places of public honor and 
public trust. Any political disaster is less disastrous 
than that. 

2. Do not vote for any man whom you believe to 
be personally immoral and licentious. No political 
advantage can compensate for the injury which 
would be inflicted upon society by putting such a 
man inthe position of sociai eminence occupied by 
the President of the United States. 

3. Do not accept long drawn deductions from 
doubtful and ambiguous correspondence, and per- 
plexing and ill-understood business transactions, as 
demonstrations of dishonesty ; nor hearsay testimony 
and whispered scandals as demonstrations of immo- 
rality of character and life. But, on the other haud, 
remember that a Presidential candidate is not a 
‘*suspect,”’ to be tried and convicted or acquitted ; 
he asks you to repose the most important trusts in his 
hands, and you have a right to demand, before you 
do it, that the rectitude and purity of his character 
shall be reasonably attested. You have no right to 
intrust the business of the uation in the hands of a 
man to whom you would be reluctant to intrust your 
private business; no right to invite to the White 
House a man whom you would be unwilliuy to invite 
to your own. 

4. If you believe the charges that have been pre- 
ferred against both candidates, if neither of them is 
fairly cleared of reasonable suspicion, you are not to 
vote for either. Of two evils choose—neither. One 
or the other will doubtless be our next President ; 
but it is far better that either of two objectionable 
candidates should go into the Presidency without the 
sanction of your voie than that either should go 
in with it. You are not responsible to elect a Presi- 
dent ; you are responsible to cast your vote. If you 
believe that one candidate is worthy of esteem, con- 
fidence, and respect, and the other is not, cast it for 
the first—whatever his party. If you think neither 
is worthy of esteem, contidence, and respect, vote 
against both. 

5. Such a vote is not thrown away. Only he 
throws away his vote who throws it for a bad man or 
a bad cause. Scattering votes and votes for Gov- 
ernor St. John will count on election day as protests 
against the candidates and methods of both the great 
political parties. A protesting vote is not necessarily 
a lost vote. 

6. In our judgment there is no clear, definite 
political issue before the American people, except the 
principle of National Prohibition of the liquor traftic. 
The old war issues are not, for they are all settled ; 
protection ig not, because no party proposes free 
trade; civil service reform is not, because both 
parties approve it in their platform, and ignore 
it in their actions; revenue reform is not, because 
neither party proposes or is agreed upon any vlan 
for the reduction of taxation; monopoly is not, 
for neither party has taken apy steps to subject it to 
legislative control. The only question for the voter, 
therefore, is a question between the candidates and 
the personnel of parties, and how he can so cast his 


vote as to prepare the way for a party with political 
convictions on living questions and courage to avow 
them. | 

Applying these principles to the facts, we believe 
that the best interests of the nation will be served 
by voting for Governor St. John; net because we 
believe in the principles embodied in the platform 
of the National Prohibition party, for we do not ; 
but bevause we believe the larger the vote for 
him, the larger the hope of a new party in the near 
future, with a platform broader than that of the 
National Prohibition party, and more courageous 
than those of the Democratic and Republican parties. 

We do not refer in this article to Mrs. Lockwood 
or Mr. Butler, because voters are to choose between 
political parties, not between individual Presidential 
aspirants. 


“THE NATION’S HIGHWAYS.” 


N your article on ‘ Political Issues ’’ of last week you 

- quoted from Mr. Blaine’s figures respecting the increase 
of wealth, adding, ‘* But it has not been accompanied by any 
corresponding distribution of wealth.’”’ And you make this 
statement a text for an elaborate discussion. In the ab- 
sence of any sustaining data for your proposition above 
quoted, there are many who will be inclined to question its 
correctness. That the wealth of the country is not propor- 
tionally distributed among its inhabitants is a self-evident 
fact. That such a utopian condition could exist in any 
community or country is inconceivable. That the condi- 
tions for encouraging a fair distribution of wealtb are in 
every way more favorable in our own nation than in that of 
uny other on the face of the globe, I believe careful students 
of economic and political history will agree. 

In the first place, our large estates are not subject to the 
law of primogeniture and entail, as they are in imperial! 
and monarchical governments; so that here, when death 
removes the bead of the family, his estate, great or small, 
is subject to distribution among the various members of bis 
remaining family ; and you will find, savein very rare cases, 
that this popular distribution is uniformly adhered to. 
This leaves large fortunes which have accumulated durioy 
the period of one generation to be broken up, and therefore 
deprived of the power which goes with accretion. 

In the second place, taking our natural resources as the 
basis of all our wealth, there certainly is no organized and 
civilized country in the world wherein it {!s s0 easy for the 
average man to obtain a title to land on which, by expendiny 
a proper amount of industry, be may approximately twe- 
come independent of others, as in this one. To state this 
proposition is, [ fancy, all that will be necessary ; as [ cau 
hardly conceive, in the tace of the actual evidences of its 
truth, that any one will denyit. Now, then, it remains to 
be stated that the man who does not possess the means to 
purchase a title to such Jands has a better prospect fer 
earning such means In this country than in any other. The 
scale of wages here, for workingmen, is, as a rule, very much 
higher than in any other country, while if a mau would be 
satisfied to live as economically or meanly as workingmen 
live in the Old World, the ecst of such living here would 
be fullas cheap, on the whole, as there. If these proposi- 
tions are correct, then it follows that this country furnishes 
better facilities for enabling the mass of men to accumu- 
late property than any other. 

Is it true, with these superior natural advuntages, and 
with the inte!ligence, the energy, and enterprise which are 
proverbial, generally speaking, with the American, aud 
also with our unrivaled means of education, that the 
property, real and personal, here, is drifting into few hands ; 
that the many are becoming impoverished? This is the 
basis, as 1 have said, of your article named above, in the 
issue of October 16. I believe that this basis is erronevus, 
and that the structure built upon it isequally unsound. The 
facts are that there are more rich men, and men vastly 
richer, than twenty, fifty, or a hundred! years ago, but not 
more in proportion to the population, and not richer in pro- 
portion to the great increase of wealth; and there are, of 
course, more poor men than there were, but not a greater 
number in proportion to the inhabitants. But, ou the con- 
trary, if you go into any old-settled community you will tind 
that the average member possesses more counforts, lives 
better, has a better house, better educational facilities, and 
more means for maintaining these acquirementsthan be had 
previous to 1860. ‘*The poor we have always with us;’’ 
they are to be found in great towns and cities, and this fact 
may be attributed to another, that shiftless, indolent, vicious 


persons drift by instinct to the great centers of commerce and 


manufactures, and help to swell numbers, while they do not, 
and never will, help to increase wealth. If the richest were 
to distribute their fortunes to this worthless class, it would 


not be five years before every dollar of such bestowment | 


would have gone from their hands. Until they may come 
into possession of thriftiness, they will not reap the fruits of 


thrift ; but that industry and thrift, inthis country, are, in apy 


way, by law, or by existing economic conditions, robbed of 
the rewards of their labor and energy, I do not believe; 
uvither do | believe that Wealth, generally speaking, is less 
distributed, in proportion to its accumulavion and the in- 
ereased number of inbabitauts, than it wasin our earlier 
history as a people. 

Let us bear in mind, in closing, that, as a rule, the stocks 
and bonds of goud railroads are not owned by the few, but 
by great numbers of small investors and capitali-~ts whose 
means represent the fruits of their industry and thrift; 


and that, while these railways are managed by private or 
corporate enterprise, the Capital invested in them, and the 
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income flowing from such capital, are both distributed 
among millions of people, and not among hundreds; that, 
in fact, they are more popular and democratic, so far as 
ownership is concerned, than any other corporate proy erty 
in the world. To take the management of such property 
out of private bands and put it in the hands of a govern- 
ment would do more, by the power thus centralized, to cor- 
rupt such a goverument, through the means of patronage 
conferred, than any act, almost, that could be named, while 
it would do much to paralyze that private enterprise in 
competition which js the safeguard against the despotism 
of monopolies, as it is the secret of our wealth and prosper- 
ity. 8. H. THAYER, 
October, 15°14. 

Our valued correspondent, answering arecent edito- 
rial in The Christian Union, ques:ions what we had 
supposed all observers of current history regarded as 
unquestionable the tendency of wealth to concen- 
trate in a constantly decreasing number of capitalists, 
and in constant'y increasing aggregations of capital. 
The tendency is recognized by most, if vot all, writers 
on political economy ; and the best methods to secure 
the equitable distribution as well as the creation of 
wealth is one of the recognized problems of that 
science. It is true that in America the abolition of 
the right of primogeniture has done much to prevent 
the creation of a permanent aristocracy ; but it has 
done very little to prevent the commercial and polit- 
ical power of plutocracy ; and in pointing out the 
dangers which threaten the Republic from this 
quarter we do but indicate the historic fulfillment of 
De Tocqueville’s prophetic words, uttered nearly half 
acentu:y ago. There are no statistics of incomes, 
and none that are reliable of property, so that our 
statement that the increase of the nation’s aggregate 
wealth ‘‘has not been accompanied by any corre- 
sponding distribution of wealth” is difficult, and per- 
haps impossible, of mathematical demonstration. It 
is certain, however, that large farms of 1,000 acres 
and upwards. often owned by non-resident capitalists, 
are on the increase in the Northwest; that vast 
tracts of land are under the practical control of the 
Mormon hierarchy, a hierarchy much more dangerous 
than that of Rome ; that millions of acres belong to 
‘ingle railroad corporations, aud are controlled by a 
few men ; that the rapid increas@® of towna, until near- 
ly one-quarter of our entire population live in large 
cities, indicates very clearly the rapid increase of 
wealth-concentration, since it is in rural communities 
that wealth is distributed, and in great cities that it 
is concentrated ; thatthe proportion of wage-laborers 
has immensely increased in the United States since 
the close of the war, and that wage-laborers rarely 
do earn more than their livelihood, while it is laid 
down as an economic law by many writers on polit- 
ical economy that as a class they never can, the 
means of livelihood furnishing in all cases the real 
and final basis on which the rate of wages is adjusted. 
Finally, we reappeal to the observation and recollec 
tion ef our readers: ‘‘ A million was a great fortune 
within the memory of some of our readers ; now we 
have men who count their wealth by the hundred 
million. A tramp or beggar was a Jare sight in the 
country village within the memory of some of our 
readers. Now it is a rare day when at least one is 
not seen.” 

We hardly think that any >f our readers imagine 


that we advocate a division of ~roperty. The Chris- 


tian Union ix not the advocatc of spoliation. Nor 
do we urge that Government sho1ld own and operate 
the railroads. The difficulties in the way seem insu- 
perable, the dangers which our correspondent hinis 
at great. But we do insist that America needs 
statesmen who will not content themselves or try to 
satisfy the public by crying out, ls not this great 
Babylon which we have built ? but wil. show how, by 
economie changes as legitimate and perhaps as radi- 


cal as our abolition of primogeniture, the wealth pro- 


ducer shall be a larger participant in the wealth he 
produces ; and will contrive some plan by which, in 
the exercise of that government control over the 
national highways which has ever been regarded as 
the function of the State, the people may ‘‘ control 
the great highways of the Nation without vesting 
their administration in the National Government.” 

Our quotations are from the article with which our 
correspondent takes issue. 


AN HONORED CENTENARIAN. 


T is a significant mark of the advancing liberalism 
of our time, and of the spreading of the feeling 
of brotherhood among all races and sects, that one 
of the most famous of Christian ministers should 
stand in a Jewish synagogue to do honor to the 
hundredth birthday of the noble Hebrew philanthro- 
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pist, Sir Moses Montefiore. 


In his remarks at the 
Te'sple Emanu-El, in this city, last Sunday, Mr. 
Beecher well said that the distinguished man in 
whose honor special services of festivity were being 
held in all parts of the world had, by his long life 
and his services so spleudid to humanity, himself be- 
come the text from which both Jew and Christian 
might alike receive instruction ; that it was a grand 
sign of civilization when people of all sects and of all 
nationalities bowed their heads to honor this great 


man; and that a man so good as Montefiore took his 


title from the nobility, not to accept honor from, but 
rather to reflect honor upon them. Of the ‘‘ four 
M's” that the Hebrew had cause to revere, said 
another orator— Moses, the law-giver ; Moses Maimon- 
ides, the Jewish Luther; Moses Mendelssohn, the 
philosopher ; and Moses Montefiore, the philanthropist 
—-the first three appeal tous only by the qualities of 
the brain, while Sir Moses Montefiore has earned his 
place in Jewish annals by the qualities and greatness 
of his heart. And just as there is no more unlovely 
and repulsive thing in all nature than the old age 
which follows a life of vice, ignorance, and selfish- 
ness, so, conversely, there 1s nothing more beautiful 
than the quiet and serene cld age of one who has 
passed a pure aud unselfish existence, devoted to his 
1ace, bis religion, and his fellow-man, attended by 
‘‘that which should accompany old age, as honor, 
love, obedience, troops of friends.” 

It is interesting, also, to reflect that here, peace- 
fully and quietly passing his old age among the men 
of our time, is one who as a child might have seen 
Burke or the younger Pitt, whose life is almost co- 
eval with the national existence of this country, who 
was living when Washington was elected first Presi- 
dent of the United States, who was old enough to 
remember and be impresse:l by the closing scenes of 
the French Revolution, who had already passed the 
alloted age of three score aud ten when the Crimean 
war broke out, and who was already an experienced 
man of business and member of a great banking firm 
when the fate of Europe was decided by Waterioo. 
It might even have been possible, as the ‘‘ St. James 
Gazette” pointsout, for Montefiore, as a boy four years 
old, to have seen a convicted coiner burned at the 
stake before Newgate. He has seen the map of 
Europe entirely recoustructed, two great empires 
formed from petty states, and has watched with in- 
telligent interest, and not infrequently as an active 
participant, the progress of religious and civil liberty, 
and the gradual extension of civilization throughout 
the world. 

Though the charity of Montefiore has been broad 
and liberal, unrestrained by race or creed limits, he 
will be best remembered for his earnest efforts, con- 
tinued through a half century, to gain for the dis- 
tressed people of his nationality, in all parts of the 
world, independence and freedom from persecution. 
He has not been content with giving liberally of his 
great wealth, but has undertaken pilgrimage after 
pilgrimage to Palestine, to Hungary, to Italy, and to 
Russia, pleading with ministers and crowned heads, 
and employing all the arts of diplomacy and argu- 
ment to procure relief and honorable treatment for 
his co-religionists. No wonder that thousands of 
Hebrew temples throughout the world united in 
congratulation and thanksgiving on the centennial 
anniversary of his birth. Though the events of the 
past few years in Hungary and Russia and Germany 
have proved that the ignorant and bigoted still cling 
to their old hatred and distrust, yet the general con- 
dition of the race throughout the world has greatly 
improved ; and to no one man, perhaps, is this 


due so much as t> Sir Moses Montefiore. As 


long ago as 1827 he undertook his first journey 
to Palestine, and at his second pilgrimage it has 
been said that ‘‘the story -of his tour almost 
recalls one of David's triumphal entries to a 
city with the music of harp and psalter. Wherever 
he went he endowed hospitals, planted gardens, con- 
structed aqueducts, built synagogues, and repaired the 
tombs of men whose names are now historical both in 
sacred and secular literature.” All of his other visits 
to Jerusalem, down to the last, made when he was 
ninety years old, were undertaken to investigate the 
condition. of the people, and to ameliorate their 
wretchedness. In the Edgar Mortara case, which so ex 

cited the religious world twenty-five years ago, and in 
which several of our ‘‘ Inquiring Friends ” have lately 
displayed an interest, Sir Moses took an active part. 
Pope Pius IV. in that case gained a triumph over the 
philanthropist, but in nearly everything else under- 
taken by him in behalf of his race he was at least 
partly successful, and was especially favored and 
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nonored by the Eastern sultans and monarchs. In 
his own conntry he has been the recipient of high 
civic honors, of the long continued respeet, and favor 
of bis (neen, and was for many years the personal 
friend of Disraeli, whoee aid and sympathy were freely 
given him. When he began his life-work his raee 
were debarred from the slightest participation im 
English government: he lived to see a Jew Prime 
Minister of Fegland. 

A life like that of Montefiore’s bears 118 own moral 
and teaches its own lesson. It would perhaps be 
unreasonable to hope for a long continuation of this 
beneficent and noble existence, but we may at least 
heartily pray that he may live to see the atrocious 
outrages which have disgraced the recent history of 
several European countries become a thing of the 
past, never to be repeated. In the quaint words of 
the address sent to Sir Moses by the Montefiore 
Colony in New Jersey, one of those established by 
the Montefiore Agricultural Aid Society (an miterest- 
ing account of which was recently given in the 
Evening Post”): Thou hast shown the lightiess 
the law of justice, and hast dispelled the black false- 
hoods with which thy brethren were tortured. Words 
of thine broke iron chains and set the guiltless free. 
Therefore is that day, the day of gladness of thy 


heart, grand to the uations and sacred to the house © 


of Israel.”’ 


A YEAR OF WORK. 

HE thirty-eighth annual meeting of the American 

Missionary Association, which was held in 
Salem, Mass., last week, and of which a full account 
will be found elsewhere, was, notwithstanding the 
diversion of public interest by the Presidential elec 
tion, #notable success. The attendance was large 
and enthusiastic, the services calling together great 
congregations, and eliciting expressions of deep in- 
terest in the widespread and eminentiy useful work 
of the Association. The addresses seem to have 
reached an unusually high average of excellence—a 
fact which no doubt accounts ip considerable meas- 


ure for the unusnal interest with which they were 


followed. The two colored men who made addresses 
spoke with exceptional force and suggestiveness, and 
the number of leading ministers who were present 
and took part in the exercises was unusually large. 
We present here a summary of the work of the As 
sociation for the past year, but we commend the full 
report elsewhere to the careful reading of all those 
who are interested in the diffusion of practical Chris 
tianity. 

At the last annual meeting it was voted to recommend 
an increase of fifty per cent. over the contributions of 
the previous year, a vote which meant an addition of 
$70,000, and a total amount for the year of $360,000. 
The balancing of the books shows that the receipts 


have not reached this figure, but bave attained the 


goodly proportions of $287,594.19 : $223,054.77 from 
collections and donations, and $64,589.42 from lega- 
cies. The expenditure of the year was $301,928.37 ; 
leaving a debt of $13,785.86. The general depression 
of business, and the diversion of public interest 
owing tothe Presidential election, are very probably 
resp nsible for this reduced incom: . 

The Mendi Mission in Africa has been transferred 
to another association for five years, and the income 
of a special fund for that couutry is being devoted 
to the support of the Mission, which has largly in- 
creased facilities through the use of the steamer 
‘John Brown.” The schools at the Mission have 
been larger than ever ; missionaries have visited ad- 
jacent towns, and Mendi itself is served by six Ameri- 
can missionaries. Among the Chinese on the Pucitie 
coast steady progress has been inade. There have 
been in the schools during the past year 1.884 pupils, 
while 190 have ceased their idol worship, and 113 
given positive evidence of the acceptance of Christian- 
ity. Fourteen Christian Chinamen during the year 
have returned to their native country, and are co oper 
ating with the missionaries of the Americau Board in 
South China, a fact which the auti-Chinese partisaus 
will do well to ponder. The work among the Indians 
has been greatly increased by the transferral to the 
Association of the Indian work of the American 
Board, except that connected with the Sisseton 
Agency. Greater facilities and better accommoda 
tions have been provided at anumber of points. Five 
new station buildings have been erected, schools or 
ganized, and negotiations are now in progress for the 
extension of school. among the Indians in New 
Mexico. One of the most important branches of the 
work of this Association is in connection with educa- 
tion in the Sonith: Dnring the past three years more 
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than $200,000 have been expended in the erection of 


buildings, or iv the enlargement of those already in 
use. The result has shown that there was a 
demand for these increased facilities. Every build- 
ing has been filled as soon as erected, and the 
different universities are already crying for more 
room in which t lodge their students. The particular 
object of these schools is to educate teachers ; and in 
order to familiarize students with the best methods, 
teachers’ institutes have been conducted at various 
points during the past year, and the Normal proc- 
esses and methods fully explained. At the meeting 
of the National Education Association in Madison 
last summer, sixteen of the Southern schools of the 
Association here were represented by various exhib. 
its. One session was devoted to the subject of 
Indian education. In the line of church work in the 
South, six new churches have been organized, and 
seven new places of worship secured; so that the 
Association now numbers ninety-five churches, with 
a total membership of 6,420. 

Turning from the past to the future, the Associa- 
tion now asks during the coming year $1,000 a day 
for the removal of its debt and for the purpose of 
pushing its work at all points; it asks for three new 
buildings for schools and churches among the In- 
dians; funds for pushing the work among the Chi- 
nese; and larger endowments for the older institu- 
tions under its care. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
HE great political event of the week in Boston has 
been the visit and speech of Carl Schurz, who 
came under the invitation and auspices cf the Independ- 
ent Republicans. Tremont Temple was thrown open 
at six o'clock, the meeting to begin at half-pastseven. In 
half an hour the hall was completely filled. Many 
jadies were present. There was an overflow meeting in 
the Meionian, which was packed to its utmost capacity. 
Still the crowd extended down stairs and blocked the 
street 
When Mr. Sc burz entered the Temple there was the 
wildest burst of eathusiasm, the audience rising and 
shouting, and waving hats, handkerchiefs, umbrellas, 
and canes. When he rose to speak the reception was so 
intense and overpoweling that the great German orator 
was overcome, and sank back into his chair to regain 
his self-possession. From beginning 'o end of a two 
hours’ speech he electrified his audience. And the 
spontaneity of response I have never seen equaled but 
once befcre—in Worcester, in old anti-slavery times, 
when a similar crowd greeted Charlies Sumner, and re- 
sponded to him in similar bursts of enthusiasm. 
In matters of reiigious interest here the past 


week, the meeting of the American Missionary As- 


sociation at Salem stands at the front) The gathering 
was very large, and ite interest of the occasion great. 
The annual report gives a total of receipts for the year 
amounting to $287,594.19, and shows a decrease in leg- 
acics Of $61,897.31, which is but poorly balanced by the 
collections and donations, which show an incresse of 
$36,884.21. The work being done by this Association 
is of great importance. A thousand dollars a day is 
asked forthe new year. Will it come? Right here I 
am reminded of astory told of old ‘‘ Father” Thurston, 
who. being called upon to pray at a missionary gather- 
ing, began searching his pockets most vigorously. Think- 
ing he had not understood the nature of the request, 
some one near him said, ‘‘ You were asked to lead in 
prayer.” ‘I heard,” replied the venerable old gentle- 
man, ** but I can’t pray until I pay.” 

There is not the romance in going under the auspices 
of the American Missionary Association, as teacher and 
preacher, to the Indian, the Chinese, the negro, and those 
of our own race who are even deeper in ignorance and 
degradation, that we are told are within the borders of 
our own land, that there is in going to a mission beyond 
the sea ; but the work is none the less important. 

A new feature of the work of this Association is that 
known as the Mountain White Work. At present it is 
confined to the mountains of the Cumberland in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. Already there are two missions 
in Berea, Kentucky, and Williamsburg. In 200 coun- 
ties, 500 miles long and 200 wide, in a tract of land 
which Dr. Roy describes as being rich in mineral and 
vegetable production, with a climate of middle tempera- 
ture, we are told there are 2,000,000 souls, five-sevenths 
of whom are white, and only twenty-two out of every 
hundred can read and write. From the Woman’s 
Bureau, ‘‘ no longer a silent partner,” an interesting 
account was given by Miss Yeomans of her work among 
the Freedmen in Talladega; Miss Webb told of the 
work at Santee with the Indians; and Mrs. Myers read 
an interesting paper on the Mountain White Work. 

More missionaries and more money are the needs of 
he Association. 


The following extract from a. private letter received 
from a student in Andover is of interest : 

‘‘ Quite a number of the students attended the meetings 
conducted by Mr. Moody in Boston last week. So many 
expect to attend the meeting of the American Missionary 
Association at Salem this week that I believe recitations 
are to be suspended, a majority of each class proposing to 
go. Delegates also attend the Inter-Seminary Alliance 
missionary meetings which open at Priuceton on Friday, 
the 24th.’’ 

At a memorial service he'd at the Old South Church, 
Boston, on Sunday evening last, Mr. Hamilton A. Hill 
gave an address on two of the founders, Joshua Scottow 
and John Alden, from which we make the following 
extract 

“In 1669 Joshua Scottow, John Hull, Edward Rawson, 
John Aldeu, and others, seceded from the First Church and 
founded the Third or South Church. They had been op- 
posed to the eall of the Rev. John Davenport, of New Haven, 
to the pastorate made vacant by the death of Mr. Wilson, 
and they had been dissatisfied still more with the methods 
employed to bring him to Boston. They determined, there- 
fore, to organize a new church, for which, indeed, there was 
ample room inthe growingtown. They were thwarted in 
every possibleway by a majority led by Governor Belling- 
ham, and years passed before they were recognized by their 
brethren from whose fellowship they had felt it to be their 
duty to withdraw. We donot propose to go into the history 
of this old controversy on this occasion, further than to 
illustrate the force of character displayed by the men of the 
minority. They had to meet opposition and suffer reproach 
for what they believed to be the truth. The question of the 
baptismal ‘or half-way covenantlay atthe root of the diffi- 
culty, but the issue came to involve the rights of the indi- 
vidual and the rights of a minority in the administration of 
church affairs. It required some courage to be a triend, 
and much more to be a member, of the South Chnrch in 
those days. Failing, first, to prevent the formation and 
recognition of the church, and, then, to create a panic 
among the ministers and churches outside Boston, the ultra- 
conservative party carr.ed the quarrel to the General 
Court. Here a committee on the state of the colony was 
induced to prepare a report, which was adopted, charging 
the South Church and the ministers and churches who stood 
by it with being the occasion of all the calamities, temporal. 
and spiritual, with which Massachusetts was threatened. 
One paragraph will show the tone and temper of this report : 
‘Declension from the primitive foundation work; innova- 
tion in doctrine and worship, opinion and practice ; an in- 
vasion of the rights, liberties, and privileges of churches ; 
an usurpation of a lordly, prelatical power over God’s 
heritage ; a subversion of Gospel order ; and all this with a 
dangerous tendency to the utter devastation of these 
churches ; turning the pleasant gardens of Christ into a 
wilderness ; and the inevitable and total extirpation of the 
principles and pillars of the congregational way ; these are 
the leaven, the corrupting gangrene, the infecting, spread- 
ing plague, the provoking image of jealousy set up before 
the Lord, the accursed thing, which hath provoked the 
divine wrath, and doth further threaten destruction.’ 

‘* In other words, a company of Christian men had organ- 
ized a church in accordance with their own convictions of 
duty. 

‘“‘But Joshua Scottow, John Hull, and their associates 
proved themselves equal to the emergency. The next 
election was made to turn on the question of friendship for 
the new church, or opposition to it; the men who had 
voted for the obnoxious report, for the most part, lost their 
seats, and at the next session of the Court a new report was 
adopted, reversing, in effect, the judgment of the preceding 
year.” 

OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


HE persistency and faith of Dr. Noble, and the 
liberality of the Union Park Church, were rewarded 
Sunday afternoon by the dedication, free of debt, of the 
beautiful buildings designed and completed for the use 
of the Oakley Mission. The cost of the lots and the 
buildings has reached the sum of $10,604.44. Of this 
sum, $10,300.75 had been contributed before last Sun- 
day. At the dedication services $462 additional were 
subscribed, thus furnishing money enough to pay the 
last bills and leave nearly seventy dollars in the treasury. 
The dedicatory exercises consisted of singing, a his- 
torical sketch of the mission, an account of absent 
workers, statement of work done and to be done out- 
side the Sunday-school, greetings from the home 
Sunday-school and the Ashland Avenue Mission, 
with an address from Dr. Noble, followed by the 
prayer of dedication, also by Dr. Noble. This mission 
has already accomplished great good, and now enters 
upon a career of usefulness which no one can measure. 
The Union Park Church generously gives up its even- 
ing service in order that the Third Presbyterian Church 
may use its building ti]l its own house of meeting is re- 
built. This work of rebuilding is to be pushed rapidly 
forward. St. Pau!’s Reformed Episcopal Church has 
decided to leave its present location, at the corner of 
Washington Boulevard and Carpenter Street, and erect 
a new edifice, to seat about 800 persons, at the corner 
of Monroe and Robey Streets. The material used 
will be stone, and it is said that the stone in the walls of 


the present building will be taken down and removed. 


At a monthly meeting of the managers of the Presby- 
terian Hospital, Monday, it was reported that the treas- 
urer of the new Presbyterian Hospital had already 
received 410,290.62, and paid out $10,161.58. From 
eight to ten thousand dollars are still needed to thorough- 
ly equip the institution. Those churches which have 
not yet contributed to the institution are asked to do 
so without delay. Only one wing of the building is 
as yet completed, in which twenty-seven persons are 
now receiving care. 

The meeting of the Baptist Social Union, Tuesday 
night, and that of the Presbyterian Social Union, a week 
earlier, were each a great success. At the former, over 
400 persons were in attendance. As usual, the exercises 
consisted of singing, recitations, addresses, and a goodly 
amount of conversation. Dr. Laurence gave an account 
of pastors’ holidays. The Rev. A. K. Parker, speaking 
on ‘‘ My Neighbor,” dwelt upon the duty resting upon 
Christians of bringing their acquaintances and friends 
tochurch. The Rev. T. B. Thames, the pastor of the 
new Baptist church on the North Side, drew a paralle! 
between his labors in that ‘‘benighted region” and 
Lieutenant Greely’s explorations in the region of the 
North Pole. Dr. Kennard spoke on the subject of 
‘Our Pulpit Allies, the Pews ;” the Rev. C. H. Perren 
on ‘‘ The Elements of Success in Christian Work ;” and 
Dr. Lorrimer on ‘‘ Money.” 

Monday evening the Congregational Club had a large 
and enthusiastic gathering at the Palmer House. The 
subject of discussion was ‘‘ The Legitimate Sphere of 
Religion in Politics.”” The principal address of the 
evening was by the Hon. B. C. Cook, on Christian 
Statesmanship. Shorter papers were read by the Rev. 
Robert West ‘‘On the Christian Press ;” by the Rev. E. 
F. Williams ‘‘ On the Christian Pulpit ;” by General J. 
B. Leake ‘‘ On Christian Statesmanship.’”’ Several brill. 
iant addresses were also nade by Drs. Hatfield, Gladden, 
Cuthbertson, Goodwin, and others. There was n0 
reference whatever to the personal character of the 
candidates now before the country, although there was 
a good deal of suppre sed emotion, which might easily 
have broken out. | 

Monday morning the Presbytery of Chicago held an 
adjourned meeting, at which it was reported that the 
Rev. A. M. Mann had accepted a call from the church 
at Homewood, and that the annual appropriation for aid 
to theological students%nust be reduced from $150 to 
$110, and to academic students from $120 to $85). A 
committee was also appointed on visitation of the 
churches. 

The Methodist ministers listened to a paper by the 
Rev. T. P. Holton, on ‘*‘ The Position of Women in the 
Methodist Church.” This paper was a review of 
woman's connection with the Christian church from its 
foundation tothe present time. The paper wa: followed 
by an animated discussion. At the meeting of the 
Congregational ministers, the Rev. William Cuthbert. 
son read an interesting and abie review of Dr Drum- 
mond’s work on ‘‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” 
Brethren present who had read the work gave high testi- 
mony to the freshness and vigor of its style, and to the 
stimulating character of its contents. There was some 
hesitation about adopting, without further investigation 
all the conclusions of the author. The book ought to be- 
even more widely read than it has been. Several interest. 
ing statements of its usefulness as an antidote to skepticism 
were given, and the suggestion made that the book be 
put into the hands of those who, from mistaken notions 
as to opinions and positiuns of scientific men, have diffi 
culty in accepting the truths of the New Tes'ament. 
One or two of those who took part in the discussion 
thought that Professor Drummond taught the doctrine 
of conditional immortality, whilc one of our ablest min- 
isters said that he thought the fundamental princi- 
ple of the book was altogether wrong, and that ten 
years hence we should all wonder that we had ever 
looked upon it as a book of real power, least of all 
as an epoch-making book. Whatever may be our 
opinion of the permanent value of the book, it is en- 
couraging to see scientific men like Professor Drum- 
mond coming forward in defense of the doctrine of 
evangelical religion. Pioneer, in some sense, as he is, 
it would not be strange were some of his positions 
hereafter modified, to the better satisfaction both of 
science and theology. 

Mr. Edward Kimball, of debt-raising fame, is here 
with us. He is booked for service with several of our 
churches in the near future. Last Sunday he was at 
Maywood, and the plucky little congregation there, 
under his inspiring lead, raised money enough to bring 
the sum in hand up to $4,500, or enough to insure the 
completion of their house of worship. His presence at 
the meeting of the Chicago Association at Tremont last 
week was also a stimulus and a help. 

October 24. 


Readers of The Christian Union who have copies of the 
issue of Uctober 16 (No. 14), which they are willing to part 
with, will cunfer 4 favor on the publisher by mailing them 
to this office. 
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AN ENGLISH IDEALIST IN ART. 
GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS, R.A. 


GEornGE PARSONS LATUROP. 


Hk fact is a suggestive one, and affords a striking 
commentary on the state of the fine arts in this 
country, that while we are familiar with the painters of 


‘modern France, Germany, Ilojland, Spain, Belgium, and 


Italy, and import their works by thousands, there are 
several among the most eminent English masters whose 
very names were for a long time scarcely known 
here ; and we remain even now imperfectly acquainted 
with their achievements. Perhaps there are not more 
than a few score people in the United States to-day 
who have actually seen Dante Rossetti’s pictures. How 
much do we know of Ford Madox Brown, the English 
‘art reformer’ ?. Burne Jones has come to be some- 
what understood, through the mediura of photographs 
and the like; Lut no effort has been made to bring his 
pictures here. Neither is Sir Frederick Leighton much 
more than a name to us, although pictures by French- 
men of equal artistic note—Bonnat, Millet, Bougea- 
reau, Cordt, Courbet, Meissonier, Le Page—are eagerly 
sought for and owned in considerable number by Ameri- 
cans. Similarly, George Frederick Watts has remained 
to the public and the connoisseurs of this country a 
mystery, a person whose renown has come to us chiefly 
asa Vague rumor, emphasized by occasional reference 
in art periodicals. 

At length, however, through the good offices of some 
propagators of knowledge who keep themselves hidden, 
a gallery at the Mctropolitan Museum of Artis to be 
devoted to exhibiting, for six months, from November 4 
on, a collection of Watts’s paintings, which will include 
many of his most memorable canvascs, 

In England, Watts is closely associated with his 


friends, Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., and Val 
Prinsep; all three having their studios close together, 
near Ilolland House, not far from High Street, 


Kensington, and, while pursuing distinctive lines of 
work, enjoying a certain community of aims ; although 
Prinsep has never risen to the higher imaginative flights 
characteristic of Watts and Leighton. This trio have 
not held any close relation to the Rossetti and Burne 
Jones group ; yet I fancy we can-trace a spiritual kin- 
ship between Jones and Watts, and I know that the 
latter has been held in high respect by the circle em- 
bracing Jones, Morris, Rossetti, and Madox Brown. He 
does not, in truth, belong to any one set, but stands 
alone by his lofty and perhaps severe individuality. 
Entering the large arch that gives admission to his 
studio in Little Holland Ilouse, visitors pass, by a few 

steps, into a spacious room filled with the paraphernalia 
of his profession, and are received by an elderly man 
clad in a loose, cloak-like garment, and wearing a skull- 
cap over his close-cut hair—a figure suggesting Titian, 
and faithfully reproduced by the cut from Hollyer’s 
photograph in ‘‘The Century” for August, 1883. 
There is a gravity about him as of a seer, a man witha 
mission to deliver serious truths; and, in his ample 
apartment, surrounded with studies and fragments of 


his own work, he reigns Jike a magician isolated by the 


spell of his own art. It is a solemn art, and austere ; 
yet from the twilight of his meditations there burst 
resplendent visions ; for Watts—make what reservation 
or criticism we may, touching the effect of what he 
does—is a born colorist. Color comes from tempera- 
ment, and cannot be manufactured. To me, Watt's 
color is sometimes oppressive and discordant, but it is 
also frequently beautiful, and I am sure that he /ee/s in 
color—which, in a painter, is always a great thing. 

We shall not see him in his studio, here, but we shall 
see these visions of his. Ile is now sixty-four years old, 
and has been active in art for more than forty-five years. 
His first fame was gained by « cartoon of ** Caractacus,” 
in the Westminster Hall competition of 1843. Two years 
later, in another Westminster competition, he won a 
£500-prize by his ‘‘Echo,” and ‘‘Alfred the Great Rousing 
the Saxons Against the Danes.’”’ This last, with a ‘‘ St. 
George and the Dragon,” were painted in the new Parlia- 
ment Houses. Since those early days he bas devoted him- 
self to ideal compositions and to portraiture. I remem- 
ber his ‘‘ Angel of Death,” in the Dudley Gallery Ex- 
hibition of 1871, as a small but powerful, though almost 
repulsive, work, which was absolutely commanding in 
itsintensity and earnestness. ‘‘ Endymion,” shown at the 
Grosvenor in 1881, though dusky in tone, is the perfect 
dream of « pictorial poet. Diana is seen floating down 
through the air, and pressing her lips to those of the 
sleeping shepherd. She is veiled in loose, whitish dra- 
peries, and her figure, in its gentle descent, describes a 
line resembling that of the crescent moon; while the 
darker form of the recumbent Endymion droops natu- 
rally into an opposite curve, so that you might fancy he 
represented the shadowed portion of the moon, making 
the complement of the visible and silvered crescent. In 
** Ariadne” we find a lovely and novel rendering of the old 
myth. The maiden lies upon a bank by the sea, with 
the ball of thread which is to be Theseus’s clew, in her 


hand ; another woman (Pasiphaé 7) urges her to rise and | 


‘Creation of FKve,”’ 


THE 


go to find Theseus; but the danger which her lover 
must risk deters Ariadne, as muy be seen in the anxious, 
brooding look on her face. The coloring is light, clear, 
soft, full of delicious melting graduations. 

To my mind, the noblest of Mr. Watts’s pictures is 
‘*Loveand Death.” No words can describe the passion, 
the inighty human emotion, rendered in this grim figure 
of Death, with face unseen and the gaunt bones concealed 
under austere draperies, invading the portal which Love, 
spreading his burnished wings like a wounded bird, and 
protesting with desperate gesture, vainly tries to defend. 
And, in this case, the coloring is so admirably fit, the 
execution is so good, that nothing can be excepted to. 
‘* Love and Life” is less successful, being too obviously 
planned as a pendant; yet it is redeemed by a pure and 
exquisite depiction of the nude human body. ‘‘ Time, 
Death, and Judgment” is a potent allegory, not wholly 
acceptable as a picture, a beautiful creation, but so pro- 
found and impressive in its symbolism that one is glad 
to see it. Against a background of pale blue sky and a 
large, dull yeliow disc (as a type of the earth), three 
great figures start forth as if sweeping irresistibly upon 
the beholder. One is Judgment, a woman with face 
hidden by her upraised arm, in crimson, flame colored 
robes. The other two, below, are Time and Death, pro- 
ceeding hand in hand: Time, a young, active man, 
bearing a scythe; Death, a young woman, but with 
livid and sunken face, who gathers into the folds of her 
dress a loose cluster of passing flowers. In ‘‘ Eve.” stand- 
ing half-smothered amid apple blossoms and inhaling 
the perfume of the fatal fruit, with the coils of the ser- 
pent about her feet and a harmless lion rolling on the 
ground, the painter has attained the triumph of impart- 
ing to this world-old story afresh and vivid reality. 
“Cain,” ‘‘Chaos,” ‘‘ The Genius of Greek Poetry,” are 
designs of weird and astonishing originality ; although 
some of us will honestly own that they show a trace of 
madness. But artistic madness, with a method differing 
from that of the ‘‘ great wit” 
nearly allied, and which too often concerns itself with 
specious appearance only, is something to be cherished 
nowadays. 

“Cain,” with its figures that press downward in acloud, 
indicating a wrathful force that must drive the primal 
murderer into banishment, embodies a cogent idea. ‘‘ The 
on the other hand, arrays before usa 
series of figures, standing for the creative power, which 
whirl upward from the supine shape of Adam into the 
sky. intimating the power of the divine when brought 
to act upon the passive material elements of life. Look- 
ing at these pictures, and at the subjects taken from 
Revelations, one cannot but admit that Watts, in a new 
sense, is a religious painter, who does not merely con” 
ventionalize old truths, nor galvanize them, but renders 
them absolutely real to our latter-day perceptions. But 
when we have said that, we have fallen far short of sum. 
ming up all his abilities ; for straightway we are con. 
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fronted with the appalling yet sympathetic and high- | 
‘Found Drowned ”—which has 


minded realism of his 
justly been taken to serve as an illustration of Hood’s 
‘‘Bridgeof Sighs.” And then, further, we have his won- 


derful expositions of ‘‘Paolo and Francesca”—dead, hope-’ 


less, wan, doomed to a purgatory of union in separation 
—and the ‘‘ Orpheus and Eurydice,” which sets forth so 
harrowingly the impassioned endeavor of the musician 
to bring back his lost wife from the world of the dead. 
To interpret all these things would be enough for any 
artist even in the higher ranks; but Mr. Watts’s insight 
is as keen when turned upon the world immediately 
around him as it is when conjuring themes from the 
realm of fancy ; and he has, therefore, been able to 
register the portraits of famous men of our time, ina 
series which I am justified in saying is scarcely paral- 
leled by the record of any one other artist. Tennyson, 
Browning, Carlyle, Swinburne, Stuart Mill, Burne 
Jones, Morris, Matthew Arnold, Cardinal Manning, and 
a host of others, have all surrendered their effigies to his 
faithful and discerning brush. It should be said, here, 
that the representations of these men, which Mr. Watts 
has given us, areas far as possible from being conven- 
tional ; and if coming generations wish to know how 
the originals looked, they will have to apply to these 
portraits. The modes of treatment, also, varying with 
the subject, furnish to artists an unwritten treatise on 
process and style in portraiture. 

More than fifty of theworks here hinted at will be 
gathered at the Metropolitan Museum. Technical criti- 
cisms will no doubt be made, and the hasty public is 
quite likely to think its expectations defrauded, when 
the picturesare seen. But Mr. Watts’s paintings carry a 
lesson which it will be well for us as a people to take to 
heart. It is the lesson of sincerity and of ideal purpose 
in art; the lesson that there is something higher and 
better to be sought in painting than mere “finish,” or 
dextrous realism, or broad ‘‘effects” without an idea, a 
sentiment, to support them. To give shape and hue to 
the movemeats of the human soul, the large deductions 
of intelligence, the deep emotions of the heart, must 
always be the greatest object of pictorial art. Nor is 
Mr. Watts simply what is called a literary painter. He 


to which it is said to be- 
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has given an immense deal of thought and time to the 
problems of technique, and has worked out his own 
solution of them. The heavy touch and the seeming 
incompleteness of execution in some of his imaginative 
works are at least not due to want of study. Perfection 
of handling and proportion are rarely found united with 
the poetic feeling of an urtistlike Watts. But, accepting 
his methods, we find that, with them, he makes color 
speak almost like music, he thrills us with lines that 
penetrate the mind like rays of light ; and in his por- 
traits he shows not only the strange, various, and time. 
worn texture of a face, but also endless vistas of the 
interior of the man. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT, | 


Hk thirty-eighth annual meeting of the American 

Missionary Association was held at Sulem, Mass., 
October 21, 22, and 23. The brunt of the work of 
entertaining fell upon the Tabernacle Church, of which 
the Rev. De Witt S. Clark is pastor, but the other 
churches shared the burden, even those of different de- 
nominations assisting. At the opening of the meetings 
420- had signified their intention of coming, and had 
been provided for ; but a number came in unannounced, 
and the church, in its generosity, would not turn them 
away. In fact, two summer hotels were opened for the 
accommodation of guests. 

On Tuesday afternoon the Annual Report was 
read. The report was followed by a warm-hearted 
prayer-meeting of the workers of the Association. 
There were many present, not only from the South- 
ern field, but from among the Indian missions of 
Dakota. The services of Tuesday evening were ad- 
mirable in every way. A grand congregation packed 
the house, at least 1,200 people being present. The ser- 
mon was by the Rev. George Leon Walker. D.D., of 
Hartford. From the appropriate text in Ephesians ii., 
14, ‘‘ For he is our peace, who hath made us both one, 
and hath broken down the middle wall of partition 
between us,” Christ was shown to be the only certain 
bond of union between men naturally divided by preju- 
dices of race and color. Then, in view of the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, which was to immediately follow 
the sermon, the preacher very happily turned his 
thought to the Supper as illustrating this unifying work 
of Christ. It does this as it is the sacrament of human 
brotherhood and of family perpetuity. The sermon 
was remarkably appropriate. It was manifestly an old 
sermon picked out of the barrel and fixed up witha 
fresh collar and cuffs, but one written for the occasion 
and fitting it exactly. ‘* There was no need of a prayer 
at the communion table,” said one lady, ‘‘ for the ser- 
mon was itself a prayer.” After these unusually help- 
ful opening exercises of Tuesday, the Association was 
in excellent condition for its work. 

Wednesday was a fullday. The morning was given, 
in the main, to general considerations pertaining to 
Christian consecration ; the afternoon to reports and ad- 
dresses on different departments of the Association’s 
work ; the evening to reports from workers in the field. 
The addresses of Secretary Powell on ‘‘ Missionary 
Zeal,” and of Dr. Walcott Calkins, of Newton, Mass., 

n ‘* Christian Stewardship,” were in the line of founda- 
tion work. Dr. Powell, by a comparison of statistics for 
four periods of five years each, showed how giving had 
fallen off until the last half decade. Including all re- 
ceipts to the American Missionary Association, the gifts 
had been for the period from 1865 to 1870 $276,000, for 
the second half decade $253,000, for the third $179,000, 
for the fourth $203,000. The average for each church 
member in these several periods was 95, 79, 49. and 74 
cents respectively, or, eliminating all miscellaneous gifts, 
such as legacies, sums given from outside, etc., 62, 40, 
30, and 42 cents, or, at present, four-fifths of a cent a 
weck. Dr. Calkins enlarged with great power on the 
thought that the Christian is to give himself first of all, 
and then that gift will include his money. A revival of 
religion in each church, said he, would be worth more 
to missions than an outright gift of $100,000 from each 
church. Much in the same line was an excellent ad- 
dress by Dr. Merriman, of Somerville, Mass., who en- 
larged on the fact that the Christian’s power is in Christ. 

The different departments of the Association’s work 
are sometimes considered at these public meetings in 


elaborate papers discussing points of statesmanship. At 


this meeting a different policy was pursued. These de- 
partments were brought up for only brief consideration 
in the reports of committees and short. practical addresses. 
The Southern work was considered by the Rev. William 
J. Sinclair, pastor of a Congregational church at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., but at present taking the fourth year’s stud- 
ies at Andover—a man of pure negro blood, of much 
wit, geniality, and oratorical power. He gave a long 
list of colored men in public places, asking his audience 
to look on their greenbacks for the signature of the Regis- 
ter of the Treasury, to know who one of them was, and 
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than $200,000 have been expended in the erection of 


buildings, or iv the enlargement of those already in 
use. The result has shown that there was a 
demand for these increased facilities. Every build- 
ing has been filled as soon as erected, and the 
different universities are already crying for more 
room in which to lodge their students. The particular 
object of these schools is to educate teachers ; and in 
order to familiarize students with the best methods, 
teachers’ iustitutes have been conducted at various 
poluts during the past year, and the Normal proc- 
esses and methods fully explained. At the meeting 
of the National Education Association in Madison 
last summer, sixteen of the Southern schools of the 
Association here were represented by various exhib. 
its. One session was devoted to the subject of 
Indian education. In the line of church work in the 
South, six new churches have been organized, and 
seven new places of worship secured; so that the 
Association now numbers ninety-five churches, with 
a total membership of 6,420. 

Turning from the past to the future, the Associa- 
tion now asks during the coming year $1,000 a day 
for the removal of its debt and for the purpose of 
pushing its work at all points; it asks for three new 
buildings for schools and churches among the In- 
dians; funds for pushing the work among the Chi- 
nese; and larger endowments for the older institu- 
tious under its care. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


|FROM OCR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
HE great political event of the week in Boston has 
been the visit and speech of Carl Schurz, who 
came under the invitation and auspices cf the Independ- 
ent Republicans. Tremont Temple was thrown open 


at six o'clock, the meeting to begin at half-past seven. In 
half an hour the hall was completely filled. Many 


jadies were present. There was an overflow meeting in 
the Meionian, which was packed to its utmost capacity. 
Sull the crowd extended down stairs and blocked the 
street 

When Mr. Sc burz entered the Temple there was the 
wildest burst of eathusiasm, the audience rising and 
shouting, and waving hats, handkerchiefs, umbrellas, 
and canes. When he rose to speak the reception wasso 
intense and overpoweling that the great German orator 
was overcome, and sank back into his chair to regain 
bis self-possession. From beginning io end of a two 
hours’ speech he electrified his audience. And the 
spontaneity of response I have never seen equaled but 
once befcre—in Worcester, in old anti-slavery times, 
when a similar crowd greeted Charies Sumner, and re- 
sponded to him in similar bursts of enthusiasm. 

In matters of riigious interest here the 
week, 
sociation at Salem stands at the front) The gathering 
was very large, and tte interest of the occasion great. 
The annual report gives a total of receipts for the year 
amounting to $287,594.19, and shows a decrease in leg- 
acics Of $61,897.31, which is but poorly balanced by the 
collections and donations, which show an increase of 
$36,804.21. The work being done by this Association 
is of great importance. A thousand dollars a day is 
asked forthe new year. Will it come? Right here I 
am reminded of a story told of old ‘‘ Father” Thurston, 
who. being called upon to pray at a missionary gather- 
ing, began searching his pockets most vigorously. Think- 
ing he had not understood the nature of the request, 
some one near him said, ‘‘ You were asked to lead in 
prayer.” ‘‘[ heard,” replied the venerable old gentle- 
man, ** but I can’t pray until I pay.” 

There is not the romance in going under the auspices 
of the American Missionary Association, as teacher and 
preacher, to the Indian, the Chinese, the negro, and those 
of our own race who are even deeper in ignorance and 
degradation, that we are told are within the borders of 
our own land, that there is in going to a mission beyond 
the sea ; but the work is none the less important. 

A new feature of the work of this Association is that 
known as the Mountain White Work. At present it is 
confined to the mountains of the Cumberland in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. Already there are two missions 
in Berea, Kentucky, and Williamsburg. In 200 coun- 
ties, 500 miles long and 200 wide, in a tract of land 
which Dr. Roy describes as being rich in mineral and 
vegetable production, with a climate of middle tempera- 
ture, we are told there are 2,000,000 souls, five-sevenths 
of whom are white, and only twenty-two out of every 
hundred can read and write. From the Woman’s 
Bureau, ‘* no longer a silent partner,” an interesting 
account was given by Miss Yeomans of her work among 
the Freedmen in Talladega; Miss Webb told of the 
work at Santee with the Indians; and Mrs. Myers read 
an interesting paper on the Mountain White Work. 

More missionaries and more money are the needs of 
he Association. 


past 


the meeting of the American Missionary As-— 


The following extract from a. private letter received 
from a student in Andover is of interest : 

‘‘ Quite a number of the students attended the meetings 
conducted by Mr. Moody in Boston last week. So many 
expect to attend the meeting of the American Missionary 
Association at Salem this week that I believe recitations 
are to be suspended, a majority of each class proposing to 
go. Delegates also attend the Inter-Seminary Alliance 
missionary meetings which open at Princeton on Friday, 
the 24th.’’ 

At a memorial service he!d at the Old South Church, 
Boston, on Sunday evening last, Mr. Hamilton A. Hill 
gave an address on two of the founders, Joshua Scottuw 
and John Alden, from which we make the following 
extract : 

‘In 1669 Joshua Scottow, John Hull, Edward Rawson, 
John Aldeu, and others, seceded from the First Church and 
founded the Third cr South Church. They had been op- 
posed to the eall of the Rev. John Davenport, of New Haven, 
to the pastorate made vacant by the death of Mr. Wilson, 
and they had been dissatisfied still more with the methods 
employed to bring him to Boston. They determined, there- 
fore, to organize a new church, for which, indeed, there was 
ample room inthe growing town. They were thwarted in 
every possible way by a majority led by Governor Belling- 
ham, and years passed before they were recognized by their 


bretbren from whose fellowship they had felt it to be their 


duty to withdraw. We donot propose to go intothe history 
of this old controversy on this occasion, further than to 
illustrate the force of character displayed by the men of the 
minority. They had to meet opposition and suffer reproach 
for what they believed to be the truth. The question of the 
baptismal ‘or half-way covenantlay atthe root of the diffi- 
culty, but the issue came to involve the rights of the indi- 
vidual and the rights of a minority in the administration of 
church affairs. It required some courage to be a triend, 
and much more to be a member, of the South Chnrch in 
those days. Failing, first, to prevent the formation and 
recognition of the church, and, then, to create a panic 
among the ministers and churches outside Boston, the ultra- 
conservative party carr.ed the quarrel to the General 
Court. Here a committee on the state of the colony was 
induced to prepare a report, which was adopted, charging 
the South Church and the ministers and churches who stood 
by it with being the occasion of all the calamities, temporal 
and spiritual, with which Massachusetts was threatened. 
One paragraph will show the tone and temper of this report : 
‘Declension from the primitive foundation work; innova- 
tion in doctrine and worship, opinion and practice ; an in- 
vasion of the rights, liberties, and privileges of churches ; 
an usurpation of a lordly, prelatical power over God’s 
heritage ; a subversion of Gospel order ; and a)! this with a 
dangerous tendency to the utter devastation of these 
churches, turning the pleasant gardens of Christ into a 
wilderness ; and the inevitable and total extirpation of the 
principles and pillars of the congregational way; these are 
the leaven, the corrupting gangrene, the infecting, spread- 
ing plague, the provoking image of jealousy set up before 
the Lord, the accursed thing, which hath provoked the 
divine wrath, and doth further threaten destruction.’ 

‘* In other words, a company of Christian men had organ- 
ized a church in accordance with their own convictions of 
duty. 

“But Joshua Scottow, John Hull, and their associates 
proved themselves equal to the emergency. The next 
election was made to turn on the question of friendship for 
the new church, or opposition to it; the men who had 
voted for the obnoxious report, for the most part, lost their 
seats, and at the next session of the Court a new report was 
adopted, reversing, in effect, the judgment of the preceding 
year.’’ 

OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


HE persistency and faith of Dr. Noble, and the 
liberality of the Union Park Church, were rewarded 
Sunday afternoon by the dedication, free of debt, of the 
beautiful buildings designed and completed for the use 
of the Oakley Mission. The cost of the lots and the 
buildings has reached the sum of $10,604.44. Of this 
sum, $10,300.75 had been contributed before last Sun- 
day. At the dedication services $462 additional were 
subscribed, thus furnishing money enough to pay the 
last bills and leave nearly seventy dollars in the treasury. 
The dedicatory exercises consisted of singing, a his- 
torical sketch of the mission, an account of absent 
workers, statement of work done and to be done out- 
side the Sunday-school, greetings from the home 
Sunday-school and the Ashland Avenue Mission, 
with an address from Dr. Noble, followed by the 
prayer of dedication, also by Dr. Noble. This mission 
has already accomplished great good, and now enters 
upon a career of usefulness which no one can measure. 
The Union Park Church generously gives up its even- 
ing service in order that the Third Presbyterian Church 
may use its building till iis own house of meeting is re- 
built. This work of rebuilding is to be pushed rapidly 
forward. St. Paul’s Reformed Episcopal Church has 
decided to leave its present location, at‘: the corner of 
Washington Boulevard and Carpenter Street, and erect 
a new edifice, to seat about 800 persons, at the corner 
of Monroe and Robey Streets. The material used 
will be stone, and it is said that the stone in the walls of 
the present building will be taken down and removed. 


At a monthly meeting of the managers of the Presby- 
terian Hospital, Monday, it was reported that the treas- 
urer of the new Presbyterian Hospital had already 
received 410,290.62, and paid out $10,161.58. From 
eight to ten thousand dollars are still needed to thorough- 
ly equip the institution. Those churches which have 
not yet contributed to the instilution are asked to «lo 
so without delay. Only one wing of the building is 
as yet completed, in which twenty-seven persons are 
now receiving care. 

The meeting of the Baptist Social Union, Tuesday | 
night, and that of the Presbyterian Social Union, a week 
earlier, were each a great success. At the former, over 
400 persons were in attendance. As usual, the exercises 
consisted of singing, recitations, addresses, and a goodly 
amount of conversation. Dr. Laurence gave an account 
of pastors’ holidays. The Rev. A. K. Parker, speaking 
on ‘‘My Neighbor,” dwelt upon the duty resting upon 
Christians of bringing their acquaintances and friends 
tochurch. The Rev. T. B. Thames, the pastor of the 
new Baptist church on the North Side, drew a paralle! 
between his labors in that ‘‘benighted region” and 
Lieutenant Greely’s explorations in the region of the 
North Pole. Dr. Kennard spoke on the subject of 
‘Our Pulpit Allies, the Pews ;” the Rev. C. H. Perren 
on ‘‘ The Elements of Success in Christian Work ;” and 
Dr. Lorrimer on ‘‘ Money.” 

Monday evening the Congregational Club had a large 
and enthusiastic gathering at the Palmer House. The 
subject of discussion was ‘‘ The Legitimate Sphere of 
Religion in Politics.” The principal address of the 
evening was by the Hon. B. C. Cook, on Christian 
Statesmanship. Shorter papers were read by the Rev. 
Robert West ‘‘ On the Christian Press ;” by the Rev. E. 
F. Williams ‘‘ On the Christian Pulpit ;” by General J. 


|B. Leake ‘‘ On Christian Statesmanship.” Several brill- 


iant addresses were also nade by Drs. Hatfield, Gladden, 
Cuthbertson, Goodwin, and others. There was noo 
reference whatever to the personal character of the 
candidates now before the country, although there was 
a good deal of suppre sed emotion, which might easily 
have broken out. 

Monday morning the Presbytery of Chicago held an 
adjourned meeting, at which it was reported that the 
Rev. A. M. Mann had accepted a call from the church 
at Homewood, and that the annual appropriation for aid 
to theological students*nust be reduced from $150 to 
$110, and to academic students from $120 to $85. A 
committee was also appointed on visitation of the 
churches. | 

The Methodist ministers listened to a paper by the 
Rev. T. P. Holton, on ‘* The Position of Women in the 
Methodist Church.” This psper’ was a review of 
woman's connection with the Christian church from its 
foundation tothe present time. The paper was followed 
hy an animated discussion. At the meeting of the 
Congregational ministers, the Rev. William Cuthbert 
son read an interesting and abie review of Dr Drum- 
mond’s work on ‘“‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 
Brethren present who had read the work gave high testi- 
mony to the freshness and vigor of its style, and to the 
stimulating character of its contents. There was some 
hesitation about adopting, without further investigation 
all the conclusions of the author. The book ought to be. 
even more widely read than it has been. Several interest- 
ing statements of its usefulness as an antidote to skepticism 
were given, and the suggestion made that the book be 
put into the hands of tho:e who, from mistaken notions 
as to opinions and positions of scientific men, bave diffi 
culty in accepting the truths of the New Tes'ament. 
Oue or two of those who took part in the discussion 
thought that Professor Drummond taught the doctrine 
of conditional immortality, while one of our ablest min- 
isters said that he thought the fundamental princi- 
ple of the book was altogether wrong, and that ten 
years hence we should all wonder that we had ever 
looked upon it as a book of real power, least of all 
as an epoch-making book. Whatever may be our 
opinion of the permanent value of the book, it is en- 
couraging to see scientific men like Professor Drum- 
mond coming forward in defense of the doctrine of 
evangelical religion. Pioneer, in some sense, as he ie, 
it would not be strange were some of his positions 
hereafter modified, to the better satisfaction both of 
science and theology. 

Mr. Edward Kimball, of debt-raising fame, is here 
with us. He is booked for service with several of our 
churches in the near future. Last Sunday he was at 
Maywood, and the plucky little congregation there, 
under his inspiring lead, raised money enough to bring 
the sum in hand up to $4,500, or enough to insure the 
completion of their house of worship. His presence at 
the meeting of the Chicago Association at Tremont last 
week was also a stimulus and a help. 

October 24. 


Readers of The Christian Union who have copies of the 
issue of Uctober 16 (No. 16), which they are willing to part 
with, will confer 4 favor onthe publisher by mailing them 
to this office. : 
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AN ENGLISH IDEALIST IN ART. 
GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS, 


By Grorce Parsons LATHROP. 


— 


HI fact is a suggestive one, and affords a striking 

commentary on the state of the fine arts in this 
country, that while we are familiar with the painters of 
modern France, Germany, Holland, Spain, Belgium, and 
Italy, and import their works by thousands, there are 
-several among the most eminent English masters whose 
very names were for a long time scarcely known 
here; and we remain even now imperfectly acquainted 
with their achievements. Perhaps there are not more 
than a few score people in the United States to-day 
who have actually seen Dante Rossetti’s pictures, Low 
much do we know of Ford Madox Brown, the English 
‘‘art reformer’? Burne Jones has come to be some- 
what understood, through the medium of photographs 
and the like; Lut no effort has been made to bring his 
pictures here. Neither is Sir Frederick Leighton much 
more than a name to us, although pictures by French- 
“men of equal artistic note—Bonnat, Millet, Bougea- 
reau, (‘ordt, Courbet, Meissonier, Le Page—are eagerly 
sought for and owned in considerable number by Ameri- 
cans, Similarly, George Frederick Watts has remained 
to the public and the connoisseurs of this country a 
mystery, a person Whose renown has come to us chietly 
asa vague rumor, emphasized by occasional reference 
in art periodicals. : 

At length, however, through the good offices of some 
propagators of knowledge who keep themselves hidden, 
agallery at the Mctropolitan Museum of Artis to be 
devoted to exhibiting, for six months, from November 4 
on, a collection of Watts’s paintings, which will include 
many of his most memorable canvascs. 

In England, Watts is closely associated with his 
friends, Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., and Val 
Prinsep; all three having their studios close together, 
near Jlolland House, not far from High Street, 
Kensington, and, while pursuing distinctive lines of 
work, enjoying a certain community of aims ; although 
Prinsep has never risen to the higher imaginative flights 
characteristic of Watts and Leighton. This trio have 
not held any close relation to the Rossetti and Burne 
Jones group ; yet I fancy we can trace a spiritual kin- 
ship between Jones and Watts, and I know that the 
latter has been held in high respect by the circle em- 
bracing Jones, Morris, Rossetti, and Madox Brown. He 
does not, in truth, belong to any one set, but stands 
alone by his lofty and perhaps severe individuality. 
Entering the large arch that gives admission to his 
studio in Little Holland House, visitors pass, by a few 
- steps, into a spacious room filled with the paraphernalia 
of his profession, and are received by an elderly man 
clad in a loose, cloak-like garment, and wearing a skull- 
cap over his close-cut hair—a figure suggesting Titian, 
and faithfully reproduced by the cut from Hollyer’s 
photograph in ‘‘The Century” for August, 1883. 
There is a gravity about him as of a seer, a man with a 
mission to deliver serious truths; and, in his ample 
apartment, surrounded with studies and fragments of 
his own work, he reigns Jike a magician isolated by the 
spell of his own art. It is a solemn art, and austere ; 
yet from the twilight of his meditations there. burst 
resplendent visions ; for Watts—make what reservation 
or criticism we may, touching the effect of what he 
- does—is a born colorist. Color comes from tempera- 
ment, and cannot be manufactured. To me, Watt's 
color is sometimes oppressive and discordant, but it is 
also frequently beautiful, and I am sure that he /ee/s in 
color—which, in a painter, is always a great thing. 

We shall not see him in his studio, here, but we shall 
see these visions of his. He is now sixty-four years old, 
and has been active in art for more than forty-five years. 
His first fame was gained by a cartoon of ‘‘ Caractacus,” 
in the Westminster Hall competition of 1843. Two years 
later, in another Westminster competition, he won a 
£500-prize by his ‘‘Echo,” and ‘‘Alfred the Great Rousing 
the Saxons Against the Danes.”’ This last, with a ‘‘ St. 
George and the Dragon,” were. painted in the new Parlia- 
ment Houses. Since those early days he bas devoted him- 
self to ideal compositions and to portraiture. I remem- 
ber his ‘‘ Angel of Death,” in the Dudley Gallery Ex- 
hibition of 1871, as a small but powerful, though almost 


- repulsive, work, which was absolutely commanding in | 


itsintensity and earnestness. ‘‘ Endymion,” shown at the 
Grosvenor in 1881, though dusky in tone, is the perfect 
dream of « pictorial poet. Diana is seen floating down 
through the air, and pressing her lips to those of the 
sleeping shepherd. She is veiled in loose, whitish dra- 
peries, and her figure, in its gentle descent, describes a 
_line resembling that of the crescent moon; while the 
darker form of the recumbent Endymion droops natu- 
rally into an opposite curve, so that you might fancy he 
represented the shadowed portion of the moon, making 
the complement of the visible and silvered crescent. In 
‘* Ariadne” we find a lovely and novel rendering of the old 
myth. The maiden lies upon a bank by the sea, with 
the ball of thread which is to be Theseus’s clew, in her 
hand ; another woman (Pusiphaé ?) urges her to rise and 
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go to find Theseus; but the danger which her lover 
must risk deters Ariadne, as muy be seen in the anxious, 
brooding look on her face. The coloring is light, clear, 
soft, full of delicious melting graduations. 

To my mind, the noblest of Mr. Watts’s pictures is 
‘*Loveand Death.” No words can describe the passion, 
the inighty human emotion, rendered in this grim figure 
of Death, with face unseen and the gaunt bones concealed 
under austere draperies, invading the portal which Love, 
spreading his burnished wings like a wounded bird, and 
protesting with desperate gesture, vainly tries to defend. 
And, in this case, the coloring is so admirably fit, the 


execulion is so good, that nothing can be excepted to. 


‘* Love and Life” is less successful, being too obviously 
planned as a pendant; yet it is redeemed by a pure and 
exquisite depiction of the nude human body. ‘‘ Time, 
Death, and Judgment” is a potent allegory, not wholly 
acceptable as a picture, a beautiful creation, but so pro- 
found and impressive in its symbolism that one is glad 
to see it. Against a background of pale blue sky and a 
large, dull yeliow disc (as a type of the earth), three 
great figures start forth as if sweeping irresistibly upon 
the beholder. One is Judgment, a woman with face 
hidden hy her upraised arm, in crimson, flame colored 
robes. The other two, below, are Time and Death, pro- 
ceeding hand in hand: Time, a young, active man, 
bearing a scythe; Death, a young woman, but with 
livid and sunken face, who gathers into the folds of her 
dress a loose cluster of passing flowers. In ‘* Eve,” stand- 
ing half-smothered amid apple blossoms and inhaling 
the perfume of the fatal fruit, with the coils of the ser- 
pent about her feet and a harmless lion rolling on the 
ground, the painter has attained the triumph of impart- 
ing to this world-old story a fresh and vivid reality. 
Cain,” ‘‘Chaos,” ‘‘ The Genius of Greek Poetry,” are 
designs of weird and astonishing originality ; although 
some of us will honestly own that they show a trace of 
madness. But artistic madness, with a method differing 
from that of the ‘ great wit” to which it is said to be 
nearly allied, and which too often concerns itself with 
specious appearance only, is something to be cherished 
nowadays. 

Cain,” with its figures that press downward in a cloud, 
indicating a wrathful force that must drive the primal 
murderer into banishment, embodies a cogent idea. ‘‘ The 
Creation of Eve,’’ on the other hand, arrays before us a 
series of figures, standing for the creative power, which 
whirl upward from the supine shape of Adam into the 
sky. intimating the power of the divine when brought 
to act upon the passive material elements of life. Look- 
ing at these pictures, and at the subjects taken from 
Revelations, one cannot but admit that Watts, in a new 
sense, is a religious painter, who does not merely con 
ventionalize old truths, nor galvanize them, but renders 
them absolutely real to our latter-day perceptions. But 
when we have said that, we have fallen far short of sum. 
ming up all his abilities; for straightway we are con. 
fronted with the appalling yet sympathetic and high- 
minded realism of his ‘*‘ Found Drowned ’’—which has 
justly been taken to serve as an illustration of Hood’s 
‘‘ Bridgeof Sighs.” And then, further, we have his won- 
derful expositions of ‘‘Paolo and Francesca’”—dead, hope- 
less, wan, doomed to a purgatory of union in separation 
—and the ‘‘ Orpheus and Eurydice,” which sets forth so 
harrowingly the impassioned endeavor of the musician 
to bring back his lost wife from the world of the dead. 
To interpret all these things would be enough for any 
artist even in the higher ranks; but Mr. Watts’s insight 
is as keen when turned upon the world immediately 
around him as it is when conjuring themes from the 
realm of fancy ; and he has, therefore, been able to 
register the portraits of famous men of our time, ina 
series which I am justified in saying is scarcely paral- 
leled by the record of any one other artist. ‘Tennyson, 
Browning, Carlyle, Swinburne, Stuart Mill, Burne 
Jones, Morris, Matthew Arnold, Cardinal Manning, and 
a host of others, have all surrendered their effigies to his 
faithful and discerning brush. It should be said, here, 
that the representations of these men, which Mr. Watts 
has given us, areas far as possible from being conven- 
tional ; and if coming generations wish to know how 
the originals looked, they will have to apply to these 
portraits. The modes of treatment, also, varying with 
the subject, furnish to artists an unwritten treatise on 
process and style in portraiture. 

“More than fifty of theworks here hinted at will be 
gathered at the Metropolitan Museum. Technical criti- 
cisms will no doubt be made, and the hasty public is 
quite likely to think its expectations defrauded, when 
the pictures are seen. But Mr. Watts’s paintings carry a 
lesson which it will be well for us as a people to take to 
heart. It is the lesson of sincerity and of ideal purpose 
in art; the lesson that there is something higher and 
better to be sought in painting than mere “finish,” or 
dextrous realism, or broad ‘‘effects” without an idea, a 
sentiment, to support them. To give shape and hue to 
the movements of the human soul, the large deductions 
of intelligence, the deep emotions of the heart, must 
always be the greatest object of pictorial art. Nor is 
Mr. Watts simply what is called a literary painter. He 


415 


has given an immense deal of thought and time to the 
problems of technique, and has worked out his own 
solution of them. The heavy touch and the seeming 
incompleteness of execution in some of his imaginative 
works are at least not due to want of study. Perfection 
of handling and proportion are rarely found united with 
the poetic feeling of an artistlike Watts. But, accepting 
his methods, we find that, with them, he makes color 
speak almost like music, he thrills us with lines that 
penetrate the mind like rays of light ; and in his por. 
traits he shows not only the strange, various, and time. 
worn texture of a face, but also endless vistas of the 
interior of the man. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


Hi thirty-eighth annual meeting of the American 

Missionary Association was held at Sulem, Mass.; 
October 21, 22, and 23. The brunt of the work of 
entertaining fell upon the Tabernacle Church, of which 
the Rev. De Witt S. Clark is pastor, but the other 
churches shared the burden, even those of different de- 
nominations assisting. At the opening of the meetings 
420 had signified their intention of coming, and had 
been provided for ; but a number came in unannounced, 
and the church, in its generosity, would not turn them 
away. In fact, two summer hotels were opened for the 
accommodation of guests. | 

On Tuesday afternoon the Annual Report was 
read. The report was followed by a warm-hearted 
prayer-meeting of the workers of the Association. 
There were many present, not only from the South- 
ern field, but from among the Indian missions of 
Dakota. The services of Tuesday evening were ad- 
mirable in every way. A grand congregation packed 
the house, at least 1,200 people being present. The ser- 
mon was by the Rev. George Leon Walker. D.D., of 
Hartford. From the appropriate text in Ephesians ii., 
14, ‘‘ For he is our peace, who hath made us both one, 
and hath broken down the middle wall of partition 
between us,” Christ was shown to be the only certain 
bond of union between men naturally divided by preju- 
dices of race and color. Then, in view of the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, which was to immediately follow 
the sermon, the preacher very happily turned his 
thought to the Supper as illustrating this unifying work 
of Christ. It does this as it is the sacrament of human 
brotherhood and of family perpetuity. The sermon 
was remarkably appropriate. It was manifestly an old 
sermon picked out of the barrel and fixed up witha 
fresh collar and cuffs, but one written for the occasion 
and fitting it exactly. ‘‘ There was no need of a prayer 
at the communion table,” said one lady, ‘‘ for the ser- 
mon was itself a prayer.” After these unusually help- 
ful opening exercises of Tuesday, the Association was 
in excellent condition for its work. 

Wednesday was a fullday. The morning was given 
in the main, to general considerations pertaining to 
Christian consecration ; the afternoon to reports and ad- 
dresses on different departments of the Association’s 
work ; the evening to reports from workers in the field. 
The addresses of Secretary Powell on ‘‘ Missionary 
Zeal,” and of Dr. Walcott Calkins, of Newton, Mass., 
on ‘‘ Christian Stewardship,” were in the line of founda- 
tion work. Dr. Powell, by a comparison of statistics for 
four periods of five years each, showed how giving had 
fallen off until the last half decade. Including all re- 
ceipts to the American Missionary Association, the gifts 
had been for the period from 1865 to 1870 $276,000, for 
the second half decade $253,000, for the third $179,000, 
for the fourth $203,000. The average for each church 
member in these several periods was 95, 79, 49, and 74 
cents respectively, or, eliminating all miscellaneous gifts, 
such as legacies, sums given from outside, etc., 62, 40, 
30, and 42 cents, or, at present, four-fifths of a cent a 
weck. Dr. Calkins enlarged with great power on the 
thought that the Christian is to give himself first of all, 
and then that gift will include his money. A revival of 
religion in each church, said he, would be worth more 
to missions than an outright gift of $100,000 from each 
church. Much in the same line was an excellent ad- 
dress by Dr. Merriman, of Somerville, Mass., who en- 
larged on the fact that the Christian’s power is in Christ. 

The different departments of the Association’s work 
are sometimes considered at these public meetings in 
elaborate papers discussing points of statesmanship. At 
this meeting a different policy was pursued. These de- 
partments were brought up for only brief consideration 
in the reports of committees and short. practical addresses. 
The Southern work was considered by the Rev. William 
J. Sinclair, pastor of a Congregational church at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., but at present taking the fourth year’s stud- 
ies at Andover—a man of pure negro blood, of much 
wit, geniality, and oratorical power. He gave a long 
list of colored men in public places, asking his audience 
to look on their greenbacks for the signature of the Regis- 
ter of the Treasury, to know who one of them was, and 
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attirmed that out of seven State Treasurers, four Lieuten- 
ant-<;overnors, two acting Governors, not one of them 
had ever been a defaulter or betrayed his trust. He 
stated that the Methodist Church South had been stirred 
up by this Association to efforts to educate the negro. 
He closed with avery happy account of his experiences 
in traveling from the South to Boston, how in the South 
the ubiquitous brakeman invariably forced him into the 
smoking-car, how at Cincinnati the brakeman contented 
himself with advice, but did not dare lock the car doors 
against him ; how on the Fall River boat he was, to his 
surprise, welcomed to supper and treated with so much 
respect that it choked him up and he lost his appetite, and 
how in Boston the hotels cordially received him, and he 
found himself in a new land. It was a very happy 
address, sweet-tempered, shrewd, given with great sim- 
plicity, and yet having remarkable power over the au- 
dience. Hewasadmirably followed by the Rev. I. L. B. 
Speare, of Middlebury, Vt., who discussed ‘‘ The Dan- 
ver-Center of our Republic.’ This Mr. Speare consid- 
ered to be located in the South, and due to its illiteracy. 
He used with telling effect, among many other facts, 
those which Judge Tourgee brings out in his new book, 
‘“An Appeal to Ciwsar.” He urged that for this new 
Africa within our borders, eventually to become 
190,000,000 of people, having given them the ballot, we 
must also give them the fitness to use it, otherwise there 
is sure to be eventually the same sort of disaster as when 
we build up tires under the boiler and at the same time 
load down the sufety-valve. 

The work among the Chinese was discussed by the 
Rev. A. Il. Hall, of Meriden, Conn., who gave a state- 
ment of facts regarding the Chinese in America. He 
was followed by the Rev. D. W. Waldron, city mis. 
sionary of Boston, who spoke of his observation of the 
Chinese in that city. The Indian work was considered 
by the Rev. C. M. Southgate, of Dedham, Mass., and 
the Rev. George F. Stanton, of South Weymouth, 
Mass. The work among the mountaineers of the 
South was discussed by the Rev. George W. Phillips, of 
Worcester, Mass., and by Dr. Roy and Dr. Powell, of 
the Association. Dr. Roy, Field Superintendent, gave 
a very graphic account of the mountain region and its 
inhabitants. Tie Central Southern mountain country 
embraces all the Southern Appalachians, including ter- 
ritory 500 by 200 miles in exient. It numbers 200 coun- 
tics, and has 2,000,000 inhabitants. The country is fer- 
tile, the mountains are rich in iron and coal, and are 
covered with timber, while there are fine streams to 
carry away the timber whencut. Gold is found in small 
quantities. The value of the marble quarried along 
the Tennessee is greater than that of the coal mined. 
The inhabitants are descendants of the early Scotch. 
Irish of a hundred years ago. They are kind-hearted, 
generous, hospitable. Many judgesand governors have 
gone out of this country, Abraham Lincoln was of 
this stock. From fifty to seventy-five per cent. of them 
cannot read or write. They are greatly destitute of the 
Gospel, there being several counties where there is no 
church of any sort, and a region of 200 by seventy-five 
miles having not a settled preacher. There is asad state 
of immorality among them. They are mostly hard- 
shell Baptists, and do not desire an educated ministry. 
They are earnest believers in the Bible, while sorely 
needing education to make them understand it. Dr. 
Roy made an earnest appeal for workers for this region, 
for, he said, such were hard to get. Dr. Powell, who 
also had visited this region, gave an account of his ob- 
servations in his usual attractive way. This mount- 
ain work of the Association has grown to much impor- 
tance, and is likely to attract more and more attention. 

The ‘Field Reports” of Wednesday evening had 
much variety, and were rich in facts, Horace Brun- 
stead, D.D., Professor at Atlanta University, advanced 
very strong arguments for the education of the races 
together. As the Indian is best educated East in con- 
tact with civilization, as the immigrant from foreign 
lands is to send his children to the same school with ours 
for the best results, so the colored and the white in 
the South should be educated together. The essay was 
full of happy hits and instructive analogies. The Pro- 
fessor was followed by a pupil of his, Butler R. Wil- 
son, Esq., a graduate of Atlanta Universily and the 
Harvard Law School, and a member of the Suffolk bar. 
Mr. Wilson is a mulatto, Ly an amazing array of 
statistics he showed the advunce of the colored man 
since the war. ‘The colored men, he said, twenty years 
after the war, starting with nothing, were worth twenty- 
three dollars apiece. The white men of the country, 
twenty years after the Declaration of Independence, 
with every thing in their favor, were worth only thirty- 
three doliars apiece. ‘The small farms of the colored 
men in the South bave doubled the cotton crops of the 
country, Te colored men of North Carolina,tired of buy- 
ing first-class tickets and then being allowed only second- 
class cars, are building a railroad of theirown. In spite 
of this advance, however, Mr. Wilson warmly claimed 
that by no means had enough been done ; that the 1,125,- 
000 colorcd children who have had no school privileges 
must first receive then. ‘There must first be educated 


preachers and sweet Christian homes. Dr. W. 8S. Alex- 
ander, lately President of Straight University, New 
Orleans, showed that there was’a demand for an onward 
movement, that the time for this had fully come, and 
that the Congregational churches are fitted to do the 
work. The evening was concluded with an address by 
the Rev. Thomas L. Riggs, for thirteen years missionary 
among the Dakota Indians. He showed what great 
improvement had been made by the Government in its 
treatment of the Indians, by the people in their interest 
in the Indians, and by the Indian himself. Ile testified 
that thirteen years ago any man was considered fit to be 
an Indian Agent, while now the Agents are as good a class 
of men as could be got for the place. He aftirmed that 
we ought to stop blaming Government for abusing 
Indians, and go to work ourselves for their souls. ‘lhe 
Indian now welcomes every one who will take him the 
Gospel ; he is interested in study, is willing to work, has 
large ability, readily takes up responsibilities, has self- 
supporting churches, and when converted is eager to do 
missionary work among his heathen brethren. Mr. 
Riggs’s address was most encouraging in its statement of 
the present condition and future prospects of the 
Indian. 


Thursday morning opened with some important busi-— 


ness. A report had previously been presented regard- 
ing the relations of the American Missionary .Associa- 
tion and the American Home Missionary Society. 
These two organizations have both been wor king in the 
South, and the question has been mooted for two years 
or more as to their relations to each other and how they 
should avoid interfering with each other'sinterest. Joint 
committees appointed by the two Societies, the separate 
action of the Societies, and, finally, the action of the 
Executive Committee of these Societies, had worked 
upon a result which, having been unanimously adopted 
by both committees, was presented for approval at this 
meeting. 

It was an acceptance of the principles laid down at 
the last meeting of the American Home Missionary 
Society at Saratoga, and a formulation of rules to guide 
them in details. Hoth Societies were declared to be na- 
tional and not limited to apy section for its work ; yet it 
was uffirmed that the work of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society is mainly West and Southwest, and of 
the American Missionary Association mainly South ; that 
the former is chiefly to plant churches where immigration 
leads the way, the latter is chiefly to organize churches 
where educational effort must lead up toit; that when 
both Societies work in the same place it must be by con- 
ference and agreement; that the same superintendents 
shall be employed by both so far as possible, and that 
both shall refuse support to school or church that does 
not repudiate caste. When this report came up it was 
opposed by Professor Burnstead, of Atlanta, on the 
ground that the American Home Missionary Society for 
several years past had been establishing churches in the 
South onthe colorline. His view, however, was warmly 
opposed as a mistake, and the large assembly unani- 
mously adopted tne report. Thus is settled, and, it is to 
be hoped, forever, a question which at one time seri- 
ously threatened the harmonious relations of the two 
Societies. | 

It is impossible to give any abstract of the addresses 
which were made subsequently. Dr. Withrow, of Bus- 
ton, spoke on Secretary Powell’s paper on ‘‘ Missionary 
Zeal.”” Among other things, he said that the colored 
people, unable to master the long, hard name of the 
American Missionary Association, called it the Aunt 
Mary Ann Society. Admirable addresses weie made 
on education, by the Rev. John R. Thurston,of Whitins- 
ville, Mass., the Rev. F. D. Ayer, of Concord, N. H., 
and the Rev. E. G. Selden, of Manchester, N.H. The 
Association now has 8 chartered institutions in the South, 
16 high and normal schools, and 43 common schools, 
319 teachers, and 9,758 students. 

The Rev. H. C. Westwood, D.D., of Auburn, Me., 
presented the report on church work, The Association 
now has 95 churches under its care, having a member- 
ship of 6,420. The additions for the year were 1,092, of 
which 914 were on confession. The Sabbath-school 
scholars have numbered 13,150, Six new churches have 
been organized and seven new houses of worship erected. 
Dr. Westwood showed by statistics that this was a much 
more favorable showing than the churches North could 
make. Dr. Westwood’s address was full of wit and 
faith and fire. He said he was a Southerner by birth 
and education, but that one night, after reading ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” he kneeled down and swore eternal hos- 
tility to slavery. The Rev. George R. Leavitt followed 
in an address of inimitable tenderness and' spirituality 
on the power of the missionary preacher. That power 
he found in a holy life, in spiritual illumination and in 
spiritual heat. The address was characterized by great 
simplicity, but it moved the audience amazingly. Mr. 
Leavitt has had remarkable experiences in revival work 
in his church, and the power of the Spirit was upon him 
ashe spoke. The report on Finance was made by Hon. 


Franklin Fairbanks,of St. Johnsbury, Vt. It commended 
warmly the business management of the Association, 


and declared $1,000 a day to be the sum it imperatively 
needed. Admirable addresses in support of the report 
were made by J. J. H. Gregory, of Marblehead, Mass., 
a generous giver; by the Rev. E. N. Packard, who 
showed the responsibility of pastors for the gifts of their 
people ; by John H, Washburn, of New York, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, who spoke of the faith in 
God in which the Executive Committee were obliged to 
move, and of the need of depending on gifts from the 
living rather than legacies from the dead ; and by the 
Rev. C. F. Thwing, of Cambridge, Mass., who spoke of 
the motives that should lead us to « large and constant 
benevolence in support of this Association. 

The ladies, who were in large attendance at these 
meetings, held a private session in the morning, where 
Miss Irvine, a missionary among the Indians, though 
temporarily absent, charmed all hearers by her sweet- 
ness, earnestness, and grace. They had also an after- 
noon session, open to all, in which there were addresses 
by Miss Emerson, on the work of the Woman’s Bureau, 
of which she is in charge; by Miss Yeomans, who de- 
scribed her work at Talladega ; by Miss Webb on her 
six years atthe Santee Norma! Schoo! for Indians, where 
she has had great success ; and by Mrs. Myers on the 
mountain work. Mrs. Myers istoremain East for some 
little time, to visit such churches as may desire her to do 
so, and give her thrilling account of the strange and 
needy people for whom she is working. During the 
afternoon Miss Irvine chanted to «a wierd Dakota 
melody the Twenty-third Psalm. The fitting close of 
this session, which, however, was put over till evening, 
was an address on the importance of working for the 
colored woman, by the Rev. E. I). Eaton, of Oak Park, 
Il). 

The evening session was, as usual, devoted to the | 
‘“‘amusements.” Dr. J. T. Duryea, of Boston, had been 
announced to speak, but a telegram was received from 
his wife saying that he was sick and confined to his 
room. The evening was, however, fully occupied. 
Two or three speakers were brought forward who had 
been crowded out of their place before, and the speakers 
announced for the evening, except I)r. Duryea, fol- 
lowed. The Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D., of Brookline, 
Mass., spoke on the questions of statesmanship involved 
in the work of the Association. He startled us by af- 
firming that Mr. George, in his ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,” 
must have gotten most of his ideas from the legislation 
of Moses ; he dwelt on the importance of faith in carry- 
ing on the work of the Association ; he affirmed that the 
statesmen of the country are few, and are to be found 
not among the politicians, but in our benevolent asso- 
ciations. The Rey. A. H. Plumb, D.D., concluded with 
a discussion of the theme: ‘‘ The problem of missions 
—to Christianize Christendom, in order that the pagan 
nations, as such, may be converted to Christ before they 
are converted to infidelity.” It was a grand address, 
but the least applicable to the Association’s work of any 
speech made in the three days’ sessions. It evidently 
was not prepared for the occasion. On motion of Sec- 
retary Powell, an elaborate, very happy, and greatly 
deserved vote of thanks was given to the Salem friends, 
and the Rev. E. 8. Atwood, who never fails to say the 
fitting thing in the best way, responded, and the Asso- 
ciation adjourned. 3 

Several things were noticeable about this Salem meet- 
ing. The attendance has never been larger. At least 
600 were provided with entertainment, and 200 more 
came in and out on the cars. The churches where the 
meetings were held were filled at every session. The 
spiritual] atmosphere was never better. The prayer- 
meetings were remarkable for their fervor; the ad- 
dresses, many of them, were charged with spiritual 
power. Never have there been more addresses to the 
heart. The black men made a fine impression. ‘The 
two who spoke were admirable both for matter and 
spirit. The speeches of the meeting were of practical 
rather than doctrinal merit. Some meetings have been 


characterized by elaborate papers, and a few great ora- 


tions of startling power. There were no such displays 
on this occasion ; but, instead, an unusual number of 
brief addresses of a very high order. The average of 


ability in thought and interest was higher than usual. 


The meetings were noticeable for the presence and 
voice of a brilliant galaxy of able ministers in the 
prime of life and fullness of their strength. All about 
the region of Boston are strong churches, and they com- 
mand the services of strong men. When these men are 
together, as at this meeting, their manifest power of 
thought and character is impressive. —The arrangements 
of the good people of Salem for the comfort of those in 
attendance were absolutely perfect. Nothing was lack- 
ing in the generous provisions of their hospitality. 

A few items taken from the abstract of the Annual 
Report may conclude this letter. Total receipts for the 
year, $287,594: from donations, $223,034 ; from lega- 
cles, $64,589. Total expenditures of the year, $301,928, 
leaving a debt of $13,785. In the Chinese work are 
27 teachers, 1,864 pupils, 115 converts. The Indian 
work has 9 schools, 458 scholars, 4 churches, 274 
church members, 45 teachers and missionaries. New 
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school buildings, shops, a dining hall, anda chapel have 
been erected within the year. In mountain work a 
church and academy have been dedicated, a second 
church built, and a third under way ; a new chureh has 
been organized, three new common schools and nine 
new Sabbath-schools started. 


MR. LOWELL ON DEMOCRACY. 
HE almost unanimous preise accorded by the Eng- 
lish press to Mr. James Russell Lowell’s inaugural 
address as President of the Midland Institute is fully 
justified by the complete report of the address, which 
has just reached this country. In style it is a model of 
graceful and = polished oratory; and in matter it is 
throughout suggestive and thoughtful in a remarkable 
degree. Nothing could be more absurd than the charge 
made by some ignorant politicians on this side of the 
water, that Mr. Lowell had proved false to the prin- 
ciples of democracy, Of the spirit and worship of 
democracy the orator said : 

‘“‘T bhuve grown to manhood and am now growing old 
with the growth of this system of government of my native 
land, have watched its advances, or what some would call 
its encroachments, gradual and irresistible as those of a 
glacier, have been an ear-witness to the forebodings of wise 
and good and timid men, and have lived to see those fore- 
bodings belied by the course of events, which is apt to show 
itself humorously careiess of the reputation of prophets. 
{ recollect hearing a sagacious old gentleman say, in 1840, 
that the doing away with the property qualitication for suf- 
frage twenty years before had been the rain of the State of 
Massachusetts ; that it hud put public credit and private 
estate alike at the mercy of demagogues. I lived to see that 
Commonwealth twenty odd years later paying the interest 
on her bends in gold, though it cost her sometimes nearly 
three for one to keep her faith, and that while suffering an 
unparalleled drain of menand treasure in helping to sustain 
the unity and self-respect of the nation. I hear America 
sometimes playfully accused of sending you all your storms, 
and am in the habit of parrying the charge by alleging that 
we are enabled to do this because, in virtue of our protect- 
ive system, We can afford to muke better bad weather than 
anybody else. And what wiser’use coald we make of it 
than to export it in return for the paupers wnich some 
European countries are good enough to send over to us, 
who have not attained to the same skill in the manufacture 
of them? ut bad weather is not the worst thing that is 
laid toour door. A French gentleman, not long ago, for- 
getting Burke’s monition of how unwise it is to draw an in- 
dictment against a whole people, has charged us with the 
responsibility of whatever he finds disagreeable iu the 
morals or manners of his countrymen. If M. Zola, or some 
other competent witness, would only go, into the box and 
tell us what those morals and manners were before our ex- 
ample corrupted them! Kut I confess that I find little to 
interest, and less to edify, me in these iuternational bandy- 
ings of ‘ You’re another.’ 

‘*] shall address myself toa single point only in the long 
list of offenses of which we are more or less gravely accused, 
because that really includes ull the-rest. It is that we are 
infecting the Old World with what seems to be thought the 
entirely new disease of Democracy. It is generally people 
who are in what are called easy circumstances who can 
afford the leisure to treat themselves to a handsome com- 
plaint, and these experience an immediate alleviation when 
once they have found a sonorous (ireek nameto abuse it by. 
There is something consolatory also, something flattering 
to their sense of personal dignity, and to that conceit of 
singularity which is the natural recoil from our uneasy con- 
sciousness of being commonplace, in thinking ourselves 
victims of a malady by which no one had ever suffered be- 
fore. Accordingly they find it simpler to class under one 
comprehensive heading whatever they find offensive to their 
nerves, their tastes, their interests, or what they suppose to 
be their opinions, and christen it Democracy, much as phy- 
sicians label every obscure disease gout, or as cross-grained 
fellows lay their ill-temper to the weather. But is it really 
a new ailment, and, if it be, is America answerable for it? 
Even if she were, would it account for the phylloxera, and 
hoof-and-mouth disease, and bad harvests, and bad English, 
and the German bands, and the Boers, and all the other dis- 
comforts with which these latter days have vexed the souls 
of them that goin chariots? Yet I have seen the evil ex- 
ample of Democracy in America cited as the source end 
origin of things quite as heterogeneous and quite as little 
connected with it by any sequence of cause and effect. 
Surely this ferment is nothing new. It has been at work for 
centuries, and we are more conscious of it oniy because, in 
this age of publicity, where the newspapers offer a rostrum 
to whoever has a grievance, or fancivs that he has, the bub- 
bles and scum thrown up by it are more noticeable on the 
surface than in those dumb ages when there was a cover of 
silence and suppression on the caldron. Nor was it among 
the people that subversive or mistaken doctrines had their 
rise. A Father of the Church said that property was theft 
many centuries before Proudhon was born. Bourdaloue 
reaffirmed it. Montesquieu was the inventor of national 
workshops, and of the theory that the State owed every man 
a living. Nay, was not the Church herself the first organ- 
ized democracy ? A few centuries ago the chief end of man 
was to keep his soul alive, and then the little kernel of 
leaven that sets the gases at work was religious, and pro- 
duced the Reformation. Even in that, far-sighted persons 
like the Emperor Charles V. saw the germ of politica! and 
social revolution. Now that the chief end of man seems to 
have become the keeping of the body alive, and as comfort- 
ably alive as possible, the leaven also has become wholly 
political and social. Formerly the immense majority of 


men—our brothers—knew only their sufferings, their wants 
and their desires. They are beginning now to know their 
opportunity and their power. All persons who sce deeper 
than their plates are rather inclined to thank God for it than 
to bewail it, for the sores of Lazarus have a poison in them 
against which Dives has no antidote.”’ 

Asking the question, ‘‘Is American democracy suc. 
cessful ?” Mr. Lowell shrewdly replies : 

‘Tf it had not, would the Old World be vexed with any 
fears of its proving contagious’ This trial’would have been 
less severe could it have been made with a people homo- 
geneous in race, language, and traditions, whereas the 
United States have been called on to absorb and assimilate 
enormons masses of foreign population, heterogeneous in all 
these respects, and drawn mainly from that ciass which 
might fairly say that the world was bot their friend, nor the 
world’s law. ‘The previous condition too often justified the 
traditional Irishman, who, landing in New York and asked 
what his politics were, inquired if there was a Government 
there, and on being told that there was, retorted, ‘ Thin I’m 
ag’in it!’ We have taken from Europe the poorest, the 
most ignorant, the most turbulent of her people, and have 
made them over into good citizens who have added to our 
wealth, and who are ready to die in defense of a country 
and of institutions which they know to be worth dying for. 
The exceptions have been (and they are lamentable excep- 
tions) Where these hordes of ignorance and poverty uuve 
coagulated in great cities. But the social system is yet to 
seek which has not had to look the same terrible wolf in the 
eyes. Onthe other hand, at this very moment Irish peasants 
are buying up the worn-out farms of Massachusetts, and 
making them preductive again by the same virtues of in- 
dustry and thrift that once made them profitable to the 
English ancestors of the men who are deserting them. ‘To 
have achieved even these prosaic results (if you choose to 
call them so), and that out of materials the most discordant, 
{ might say the most recalcitrant, argues a certain beneficent 
virtue in the system that could doit, and is not to be ac- 
counted for by mere luck. Carlyle said scornfully that 
America meant only roast turkey every day for everybody. 
Ife forgot that, States, as Bacon said of wars, zo on their 
bellies. As for the security of property, it should be tolera- 
bly well secured in a country where every other man hopes 
to be rich, even though the only property qualification be 
the ownership of two bands that add to the genoral wealth. 
Is it not the best security for anything to interest the larg- 
est possible number of persons in its preservation and the 
smallest in its division? In point of fact, far-seeing men 
count the increasing power of wealth and its combinations 
as one of the chief dangers with which the institutions of the 
United States are threatened in the not distart future.” 

After a brilliant dissertation on the germs of dem- 
ocracy, ils tendencies, and the fact that what people find 
to fear in itis not the thing itself, but its adjuncts 
and consequences, Mr. Lowell thus defined his subject : 


‘‘Democracy is nothing more than an experiment in goyern- 
ment, more likely to succeed in a new soil, but likely to be 
tried in all soils, which must stan. or fall on its own merits 
as others have done before it. For there is no trick of per- 
petual motion in politics, any more than in mechanics. 
President Lincoln defined democracy to be ‘ the government 
of the people by the people for the peopte.’ This is a suf 
ficiently compact statement of it asa political arrangement. 
Theodore Parker said that ‘ Democracy meant not ‘‘[’m as 
good as you are,’’ but ** You’re as good as Iam.’’’ Andthis 
is the ethical conception of it, necessary as a complement of 
the other; a conception which, could it be made actual and 
practical, would eusily solve all the riddles that the old 
sphinx of political and social economy who sits by the road- 
side has been proposing to mankind fr_m the beginning, and 
which mankind have shown such a singular talent for 
answering wrongly. Inthis sense Christ was the first true 
democrat that ever breathed, asthe old dramatist Dekker 
said he was the first true gentleman. The characters may 
be easily doubled, so strong is the likeness between them. 
A beautiful and profound parable of the Persian poet 
Jellaludeen tells us that ‘ One knocked at the Beloved’s door, 
and the voice asked from within, ‘‘ Who is there ?’’ and he 
answered, ‘‘It is I."’ Then the voice said, ‘* This house will 
not bold me and thee;’? and the door was not opened. 
Then went the lover into a desert and feasted and prayed in 
solitude, and after a year he returned and knocked again at 
the door; and again the voice asked, ‘* Who is there ?’’ and 
he said, ‘‘It is thyself ;’’ and the door was opened to him.’ 
But that is idealism, you will say, and this is an only too 
practical world. I grant it; but I am oneof those who 
believe that the real will never find an irremov able basis till 
itrests on the ideal. Itused to be thought that a democracy 
was possible only in aasmall territory, and this is doubtless 
true of a democracy strictly defined, for in such all the 
citizens decide directly upon every question of public con- 
cern in a general assembly. Anexample still survives inthe 
tiny Swiss canton of Appenzell. But this immediate inter- 
vention of the people in their own affairs is not of the 
essence of democracy; it is not necessary, nor indeed, in 
most cases, practicable. Democracies to which Mr. Lincoln’s 
definition would fairly enough apply have existed, and now 
exist, in which, though the supreme authority resides in the 
people, yet they can act only indirectly on the national 
policy.”’ | 

Replying, again, to the objection that the inevitable 
result of democracy is to sap the foundations of personal 
independence and to weaken the principle of authority, 
Mr. Lowell admits that ‘‘ there is more rough-and-tumble 
in the American people than is always agreeable to peo- 
ple of fine nerves,” but adds : 


‘‘But democracies have likewise their finer instincts. I 
have also seen the wisest statesman and most pregnant 
speaker of our generation, a man of humble birth and un- 


¥ainhiy tiauners, of little culture beyond what his own genius 
supp ied, become more absoiute in power than eny monarch 
of modern times through the reverence of his countrymen 
for Lis honesty, his wisdom, his sincerity, his faith in God 
and man, andthe nobly harnane simplicity of his character. 
And [remember another whom popular respect enveloped 
as with a halo, the least vulgar of men, the most austerely 
genial, and the most independent of opinion. Wherever he 
went he never met a stranger, but everyw! ere neighbors and 
friends proud of him as their ornament and decoration. 
Institutions which could bear and breed such men as Lincoln 
and Emerson bad surely some energy for good. No, amid 
alithe fruitless turmo:l] and misearriage of the world, if 
there be one thing steadfast and of favorable omen, one 
thing to make optimism distrust its own obscure distrust, 
it is the rooted inatinet in men to adraire what is better and 
more bexutiful than themselves.”’ 


We have room but for one more extract from an ad- 
dress which is worthy of the most careful reading and 
re-reading throughout. Pessimists will find in these con 
cluding words rich food for thought : 

** For the individual man there is no racical cure for the 
evils towhich human nature is heir, outside of human vature 
Itself. The rule will always hold good that you must 

* Be your_own palace, or the world’s your gael,’ 

But for artificial evils, for evils that spring from want of 
thought, thought must find a remedy somewhere. There 
has been no period of time in which wealth has been more 
sensible of its duties than now. It builds hospitals, it 
establishes missions among the poor, it endows schools. It 
is one of the advantages of accumulated wealth, and of the 
leisure it renders possible, that people have time to think of 
the wants and sorrows of their fellows. But all these rem- 
edies are partial and palliative merely. Itis as if we should 
apply plaisters toa single pustule of the small-pox with a view 
of driving out the disease. The trae way is to discover and 
to extirpute the germs. As society is now constituted these 
are in the air it breathes, in the water it drinks, in things 
that seem, and which it has always believed, to be the most 
innocent and healthful. The evil elements it neglects cor 
rupt thesein theirsprings and pollute them in their courses. 
Let us be of good cheer, however, remembering that the 
misfortunes hardest to bear are those which never come. 
The world has outlived much, and will outlive a great deal 
more, and men have contrived to be happyin it. It has 
shown the strength of its constitution in nothing more than 
in surviving the quack medicines it hastried. In the scales 
of the destinies brawn will never weigh so much as brain. 
Our healing is not in the storm or in the whirlwind, it is not 
in monarchies, or aristocracies, or democracies, but will be 
revealed by the still, small voice that speaks to the con- 
science and the heart, prompting usto a wider and wiser 
humanity.”’ 


ICARIA: AN EXPERIMENT IN 
SOCIALISM. 


ee El.yY few people are aware that the 
petty little village in Southwestern Towa known as 
Icaria is, together with the young and struggling Icaria- 
Speranza in California, the sole outcome of a social 
movement which a generation ago was one of the most 
widely discussed projects of the day, and numbered its 
adherents by tens of thousands. When, in 1847, the 
founder, Etienne Cabet, declared, ‘‘ We have no doubt 
of being able to anite more than a million of co- 
operators,” he little thought that the results of nearly 
forty years’ experimenting would be so meager,;and un- 
satisfactory. Yet the history of these communes is a 
peculiarly interesting one to the student of social science. 
It has just been told in detail, for the first time, by Mr. 
Albert Shaw. in a clearly written and readable mono- 
graph recently published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, from 
which we glean a few facts that may interest our 
readers. 

As Mr. Shaw points out, the interest that attaches to 
the Icarian movement is not because of its magnitude 
or success—it has long been surpassed in these points by 
other communuities—but because it isa type of pure 
communism, undisturbed by fanatical religious vaga- 
ries, ‘* When,” said Cabet, ‘‘we are asked, ‘ What 
is vonr science ” we reply. ‘ Fraternity.” ‘ What is 
your principle ? —‘ Fraternity.’ ‘What is your doc- 
trine Fraternity.” ‘What is your system?’ — 
‘Fraternity.’” No one can read the record of the 
Icarians without being conviuced of their sincleness 
and honesty of purpose. With them the marriage and 
family ties are sacred ; there are no fanatical or fantas- 
tical religious beliefs; and their sole aim has been to 
demonstrate practically the beauty and profitableness 
of community of property, life, and action. Their 
motto has been: ‘‘ All for each : each forall. To each 
according to his needs; from each according to his 
powers.” 

Etienne Cabet, the founder of Icarianism, was a 
brilliant, active Frenchman, whose revolutionary doc- 
trines procured his banishment to England. Here study 
and thought convinced him that the oppression of the 
poor was not only political but industrial. Excessive 
wealth and excessive poverty side by side led him to an 
outcry against the actual constitution of society, and to 
see in the propagation of communism the only hope of 
the future. His book, ‘‘ Voyage en Icarie,” was mod- 
eled on Sir Thomas More’s ‘‘ Utopia,” and in a clear 
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and popular style advocated a system of self-governing 
communes which should gradually merge into a demo- 
cratic republic, in which all industrial and social func- 
tions should be exercised by the State, and the people 
should form a vast partnership ‘‘ where each labored 
accordiny to his abilities and consumed according to his 
necessities; where crime had vanished with poverty, 
and idleness with luxurious wealth ; where peace and 
plenty, liberty and equality, virtue and intelligence, 
reigned supreme.”’ 

The time and the temper of the people were ripe for 
precisely such speculations. (abet’s eloquence was in- 
fectious, and certain mild persecutions aided him amaz- 
ngly. In 1847 there were not far from 400,000 adher- 
ents to the Icarian school, besides many outside 
sympathizers. (abetiwas urged to put his theories into 
actual practice at once, and on February 3, 1848, an ad- 
vance guard of sixty-nine pioneers embarked for Texas 
after impressive farewell ceremonies, chanting 
tons pour Icarie’”’ They were to be followed, Cabet 
said, in a few weeks, by fifteen hundred, and shortly 
after the general emigration would begin. 

But the history of the little colony proved, without 
délay, what has been demonstrated so often before and 
since, that the success of such an enterprise depends not 
upon the theoretical perfectness of the written constitu- 
tion, but on the practical capacity of the leaders. Cabet 
was an eloquent and brilliant doctrinaire, but a wretched 
organizer. His advance guard found that the land 
selected for their terrestrial paradise ‘‘ was totally unfit 
for their purpose, and had to be reached by a march of 
250 miles through atrackless wilderness. When at last 
they began to put in acrop, theyjfound that Parisian 
workmen know very little about Texas agriculture.” 
As Mr. Shaw says, ‘‘ they broke their plow very quickly, 
but they never ‘ broke’ any Texas prairie.” Weakened 
and reduced in number by malarial fever, they became 
discouraged, and after a stay of barely four months 
they straggled back to Shreveport, poor, weak, and dis- 
pirited. 

Meanwhile, affairs had gone ill with the ‘‘ Icarian 
school” in France. The revolution of 1848 had turned 
the minds of the people in another direction. It was 
hoped that socialism could be made an actuality at 
home. Subscriptions, loans, and gifts for Icaria fell 
off suddenly. New embarkations took place, but in 
1849, when Cabet himself arrived in New Orleans, he 
found the ‘‘terrestrial paradise”’ confined to two large 
brick houses in that city, the members of the colony 
numbering 480 people, and their total capital $16,000. 
A slender beginning wherewith to change the social sys- 
tem of the world, and a pitiable outcome of the splen- 
did promise of two years before ! 

A wonderful piece of good fortune put the Icarians 
once more on their feet. Nauvoo, in Illinois, was then 
twice the size of Chicago, and greatly prosperous finan- 
cially. But the hostility of the Gentiles, culminating 
in the death of Joseph Smith, made it no longer a fit 
residence for the Mormons. The migration to Salt Lake 
City left a splendid chance for the dispirited colonists to 
recruit their strength. Here, then, the Icarians settled, 
and for six years prospered, increasing in numbers, car- 
rying on several industries, living a pure, quiet, and 
peaceful life, and gaining great respect from their 
neighbors. Their houses were rented, and it was the 
intention to acquire government land in Iowa, and there 
make a permanent home. 

But political dissension may exist in communities 
formed to inculcate ‘‘ universal brotherhood,” as well as 
elsewhere. It is, indeed, the rule with enterprises of 
this sort that success is sure to bring disagreement, un- 
less there is some strong and peculiar religious belief to 
bind the community together. Cabet was dictatorial ; 
quarrels ensued, and he withdrew with a minority of 
180 persons to St. Louis, where in 1856 he died. His 
adherents bought a farm which they called Cheltenham, 
and for a year or two they seemed in a way to prosper, 
but forthwith party strife arose, Cheltenham received its 
death-blow, and in 1864 but eight ‘‘citoyens” and seven 
“‘citoyennes” remained. Financial troubles and with- 
drawals disturbed the Nauvoo majority, but in 1860 they 
removed to lowa, where they suffered more than the 
usual hardships and privations of frontier life. Gradu- 
ally their numbers decreased, until in 1863 there were 
but thirty-five. They still believed and toiled for the 
ideal Icaria, but their actual life was coarse and rough. 
In time their industry and intelligence began to be 
rewarded. Their property increased in value, their 
debt was reduced, and their membership slowly rose. 
They lived in log shanties at first, but small white cot- 
tages and a large central building were soon erected, and 
though a visitor in 1571 described their life as squalid, 
it is added that they ‘* possessed a degree of cultivation, 
courtesy, and kindness not often so generally found 
among the same number of persons.” 

Once more, with the promise of prosperity, came the 
inevitable iaterual dissersion. The younger part of the 


community became imbued with the ideas of modern 
socialism, and advocated an agitation and propagandism 
altogether in variance with the old Icarian philosophy 


of a peaceful and gradual evolution toward the ideal 
social community. On such a question as that of ‘‘ the 
little gardens” strife rau high. This amusing little con- 
test grew out of the question whether the possession of 
little flower gardens by individuals was contrary to the 
law of ‘‘all for each, each for all.” Amicable division 
of the property failing, the courts were appealed to, and 
soon there were two petty communities side by side. 
The present Iowa community is called ‘‘ New Icaria.” 
the younger body having appropriated the old name. 
There are now but about thirty-five members in the 
colony. They live a quiet, industrious life, have a high 
standard of morality, tolerate any form of belief, but, 
as a rule, ‘‘exalt their communistic doctrines into a so- 
called religion of humanity.” They are excellent citi- 
zens. Oneof the causes of the splitin the colony was 
that the members of this faction were almost all Repub- 
licans, while ‘‘ Young Icaria” leaned to Greenback doc- 
trines. The latter branch has within the past year 
removed to Sonoma Country, California, where, with a 
few Icarians who had settled there, they form the ‘‘ Ica- 
rian-Speranza” community. The material prospects of 
both communities are fairly good. 

Such is a brief sketch of the history of a body of 
honest, unselfish, earnest people, who have aimed at 
nothing less than to revolutionize, in a peaceful and grad- 
ual way, the social and political organization of the 
world. Forty years ago their theories were the great 
topic of discussion in a great country ; to-day their very 
existence is almost forgotten. Instead of propagating 
their views among the millions they have had a bitter 
struggle to hold together two or three score disciples in 
a life modeled after their theories. The story, as told 
by Mr. Shaw, isan instructive one to the student of 
socialism and communism, but no part is more instruct- 
ive than that which tells of the disillusions and dissen- 
sions of these attempts to establish an ideal republic. 
In concluding his presentation of the subfect, Mr. Shaw 
remarks of the fifty distinct communistic or semi- 
communistic experiments that he says have been at- 
tempted in this country since 1870: ‘‘ Most of them were 
obscure, fruitless, and ephemeral. They attracted 
almost no public attention, and some of them were, per- 
haps, worthy of little. If they had ‘been in Europe, 
they would doubtless have thriven on the persecution of 
government and the calumnies of the press, and such 
opposition would have cemented and preserved them ; 
while in this country their very liberty to be or not to 
be, to become incorporated, to buy and sell and get gain, 
to wear peculiar garments, to preach peculiar doctrines, 
and to worship strange gods, has been a centrifugal 
force that community bonds have seldom been able to 
stand against.” 


RAMONA.. 


BY HELEN JACKSON. 
(SH. H.”) 
XXYV. 


FFECTUALLY misled by the faithful Carmena, 

Felipe had begun his search for Alessandro by 
going direct to Monterey. He found few Indians in 
the place, and not one had ever heard Alessandro’s 
name. Six miles from the town was a little settlement 
of them, in hiding, in the bottoms of the San Carlos 
River, near the old Mission. The Catholic priest ad- 
vised him to search there; sometimes, he said, fugitives 
of one sort and another took refuge in this settlement, 
lived there for a few months, then disappeared as noise- 
lessly as they had come. Felipe searched there also ; 
equally in vain. 

He questioned all the sailors in port; all the shippers. 
No one had heard of an Indian shipping on board any 
vessel ; in fact, a captain would have to be in straits 
before he would take an Indian in his crew. 

‘‘ But this was an exceptionally good ,worker, this 
Indian ; he could turn his hand to anything ; he might 
have gone as ship’s carpenter.” 

“That might be,” they said; ‘‘ nobody had ever 
heard of any such thing, however ;” and very much 
they all wondered what it was that made the handsome, 
sad Mexican gentleman so anxious to find this Indian. 

Felipe wasted weeks in Monterey. Long after he 


had ceased to hope, he lingered. He felt as if he would | 


like to slay till every ship that had sailed out of Mon- 
terey in the last three years had returned. Whenever 
he heard of one coming into harbor, he hastened to the 
shore, and closely watched the disembarking. His 
melancholy countenance, with its eager, searching 
look, became a familiar sight to every one; even the 
children knew that the pale gentleman was looking for 
some one he could not find. Women pitied him, and 
gazed at him tenderly, wondering if a man could look 
like that for anything save the loss of a sweetheart. 
Felipe made no confidences. He simply asked, day 
after day, of every one he met, for an Indian named 
Alessandro Assis. 

Finally he shook himself free from the dreamy spell 
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of the place, and turned his face southward again. He 
went by the route which the Franciscan Fathers used 
to take, when the only road on the California coast was 
the one leading from Mission to Mission. Felipe had 
heard Father Salvierderra say that there were in the 
neighborhood of each of the old Missions Indian vil. 
lages, or families still living. He thought it not im- 
probable that, from Alessandro’s father’s long connec- 
tion with the San Luis Rey Mission, Alessan:Iro might 
be known to some of these Indians. He would leave 
no stone unturned; no Indian village unsearched ; no 
Indian unquestioned. : 

San Juan Bautista came first: then Soledad, San 
Antonio, San Miguel, San Luis Obispo, Santa Inez: 
and that brought him to Santa Barbara. He had spent 
months on the journey. At each cf these places he 
found Indians; miserable, half-starved creitures, most 
of them. Felipe’s heart ached, and he was hot with 
shame, at their condition. The ruins of the old Mission 
buildings were sad to see, but the human ruins were 
sadder. Now Felipe understood why Father Salvier- 
derra’s heart had broken, and why his mother had been 
full of such fierce indignation against the heretic usurp- 
ers auld despoilers of the estates which the Franciscans 
once held. He could not understand why the Church 
had submitted, without fighting, to such indignities 
and robberies. At every one of the Missions he heard 
harrowing tales of the sufferings of those Fathers who 
had clung to their congregations to the last, and died at 
their posts. At Soledad an old Indian, weeping, showed 
him the grave of Father Sarria, who had died there of 
starvation. ‘‘ He gave us all he had, to the last,” said 
the old man. ‘‘ He lay on a raw-hide on the ground, as 
we did; and one morning, before he had finished the 
mass, he fell forward at the altar and was dead; and 
when we put him in the grave, his body was only bones, 
and no flesh ; he had gone so long without food, to give 
it to us.” 

At all these Missions Felipe asked in vain for Ales- 
sandro. They knew very little, these northern Indians, 
about those in the south, they said. It was seldom one 
from the southern tribes came northward. They did 
not understand each other’s speech. The more Felipe 
inquired, and the longer he retiected, the more he 
doubted Alessandro’s having ever gone to Monterey. 
At Santa Barbara he made a long stay. The Brothers 
at the College welcomed him hospitably. They had 
heard from Father Salvierderra the sad story of Ramona, 
and were distressed, with Felipe, that no traces had been. 
found of her. It grieved Father Salvierderra to the 
last, they said; he prayed for her daily, but said he 
could not get any certainty in his spirit of his prayers 
being heard. Only the day before he died, he had said 
this to Father Francis, a young Brazilian monk, to 
whom he was greatly attached. 

In Felipe’s overwrought frame of mind, this seemed 
to him a terrible omen; and he set out on his journey 
with a still heavier heart than before. He believed 
Ramona was dead, buried in some unknown, uncon- 
secrated spot, never to be found ; yet he would not give 
up the search. As he journeyed southward, he began 
to find persons who had known of Alessandro ; and still 
more, those who had known his father, old Pablo. But 
no one had heard anything of Alessandro’s whereabouts 
since the driving out of his people from Temecula ; 
there was no knowing where any of those Temecula 


people were now. They had scattered ‘like a floek of 


ducks,” one Indian said—‘‘ like a flock of ducks after 
they are fired into. You’d never see all those ducks in 
any one place again. The Temecula people were here, 
there, and everywhere, all through San Diego County. 
There was one Temecula man at San Juan Capistrano, 
however. The Sefior would better see him. He no 
doubt knew about Alessandro. He was living in a room 
in the old Mission building. The priest had given it to 
him for taking care of the chapel and the priest’s room, 
and a little rent besides. He was a hard man, the San 
Juan Capistrano priest ; he would take the last dollar 
from & poor man.” 

It was late at night when Felipe reached San Juan 
Capistrano; but he could not sleep till he had seen this 
man. Here was the first clew he had gained. He found 
the man, with his wife and children, in a large corner 
room opening on the inner court of the Mission quad- 
rangle. The room was dark and damp as acellar; a 
fire smoldered in the enormous fireplace; a few skins 
and rags were piled near the hearth, and on these lay 
the woman, evidently ill. The sunken tile floor was icy 
cold to the feet; the wind swept in at a dozen broken 
places in the corridor side of the wall ; there was not an 
article of furniture. ‘‘ Heavens !” thought Felipe, as he 
entered. ‘‘A priest of our Church take rent for such a 
hole as this !” 

There was no light in the place, except the little which 
came from the fire. ‘‘I am sorry I have no candle, 
Sefior,” said the man, as he came forward. ‘‘ My wife 
is sick, and we are very poor.” 

“‘No matter,” said Felipe, his hand already at his 
purse. ‘‘I only want to ask you afew questions. You 
are from Temecula, they tell me.” 
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Yes, Sefior,;” the man a tone—no 
man of Temecula could yet hear the word without a 
pang—‘‘T was of Temecula.” 

‘‘] want to find one Alessandro Assis who lived 
there. You knew him, I suppose,” said Felipe, eagerly. 

At this moment a brand broke in the smoldering 
fire, and for one second a bright blaze shot up; only 
for a second, then all was dark again. But the swift 
blaze had fallen on Felipe’s face, and with a start 
which he could not control, but which Felipe did not 
see, the Indian had recognized him. ‘‘ Ha, ha!” he 
thought to himself. ‘‘ Sefior Felipe Moreno, you come 
to the wrong house asking for news of Alessandro 
Asis!” 

It waz Antonio—Antonio, who had been at the 
Moreno sheep-shearing ; Antonio, who knew even more 
than Carmena had known, for he knew what a marvel 


and miracle it seemed that the beautiful Sefiorita from 


the Moreno house should have loved Alessandro, and 
wedded him ; and he knew that on the night she went 
away with him, Alessandro had lured out of the corral 
a beautiful horse for her to ride; Alessandro had told 
him all about it—Baba, flery, splendid Baba, black as 
night, with a white star in his forehead. - Saints! but it 
was a bold thing to do, to steal such a horse as that, with 
astar fora mark ; and no wonder that even now, though 
near three years afterwards, Sefior Felipe was in search 
of him. Of course it could be only the horse he wanted. 
Ha! much help might he get from Antonio '! 

‘* Yes, Sefior, I knew him,” he replied. 

‘Do you know where he is now ?” 

‘*No, Sefior.” 

‘‘Do you know where he went, from Temecula ?” 

Sefior.” 

‘‘A woman told me he went to Monterey. 
been there looking for him.” 

‘‘T heard, too, he had gone to Monterey.” 

‘* Where did you see him last ?” 

Temecula.” 

‘* Was he alone ?” 

Yes, Sefior.” 

vou ever hear of his being married % 

‘No, Sefior.” 

‘Where are the greater part of the Temecula people 
now ?” 

‘‘ Like this, Sefior,” with a bitter gesture, pointing to 
his wife. ‘‘ Most of us are beggars. <A few here, a few 
there. Some have gone to Capitan Grande, some way 
down into Lower California.” 

Wearily Felipe continued his bootless questioning. 
No suspicion that the man was deceiving him crossed 
his mind. At last, with a sigh, he said, ‘‘I hoped to 
have found Alessandro by your means. I am greatly 
disappointed.” 

“7 doubt not that, Sefior Fellpe Moreno,” thought 
Antonio. ‘‘I am sorry, Sefior,” he said. 

It smote his conscience when Felipe laid in his hand 


1 have 


a generous gold-piece, and said, ‘‘ Here is a bit of money 


for you. Iam sorry to see you so poorly off.” 

The thanks which he spoke sounded hesitating and 
gruff, so remorseful did he feel. Sefior Felipe had 
always been kind to them. Ilow well they had fared 
always in his house! It was a shame to Ife to him; 
vet the first duty was to Alessandro. It could not be 
avoided. And thus a second time help drifted away 
from Ramona. 

At Temecula, from Mrs. Hartsel, Felipe got the first 
true intelligence of Alessandro’s movements ; but at first 
it only confirmed his worst forebodings. Alessandro 
had been at Mrs. Hartsel’s house ; he had been alone, 
and on foot ; he was going to walk all the way to San 
Pasquale, where he had a promise of work. 

How sure the kindly woman was that she was telling 
the exact truth! After long ransacking of her memory 
and comparing of events, she fixed the time so nearly to 
the true date that it was to Felipe’s mind a terrible 
corroboration of his fears. It was, he thought, about a 
week after Ramona’s flight from home that Alessandro 
had appeared thus, alone, on foot, at Mrs. Hartsel’s. 
In great destitution, she said; and she had lent bim 
money on the expectation of selling his violin; but 
they had never sold it; there it was vet; and that 
Alessandro was dead, she had no more doubt than that 
she herself was alive; for else, he would have come 
back to pay her what he owed. The honestest fellow 
that ever lived, was Alessandro. Did not the Sefior 
Moreno think s0? Had he not found him e0 always ? 
There were not many such Indians as Alessandro and 
his father. If there had been, it would have been bet 
ter for their people. ‘‘If they'd all been like Alessan- 
dro, I tell you,” she said, ‘‘it would have taken more 
than any San Diego sheriff to have put them out of 
their homes here.”’ 

‘‘But what could they do to help themselves, Mrs. 
Hartsel ?” asked Felipe. ‘‘ The law was against them. 
We can’t any of us go against that. I myself have lost 
half my estate in the tame way.’ 

‘Well, at any rate they wouldn’t have gone without 
fighting !’ she said, ‘‘‘If Aleseandro had been here!’ 
they all said.” 


than he had yet felt. 
| the fields neglected, many houses deserted, the remain- 


Felipe asked to see the violin. ‘‘ But that is not Ales- 
siindro’s !” he exclaimed. ‘‘I have seen his.” 

‘‘No!” she said. ‘‘ Did I say it was his? It was 
his father’s. One of the Indians brought it in here to 
hide it with us at the time they were driven out. It is 
very old, they say, and worth 4 grent deal of money, if 
you could find the right man to buy it. But he has not 
come along yet. He will, though. I am not a bit 
afraid but that we'll get our money back on it. If 
Alessandro was alive, he’d have been here long before 


this.” 


Finding Mrs. Hartsel thus friendly, Felipe suddenly 
decided to tell her the whole story Surprise and in- 
credu'ity almost overpowered her at first. She sat 
buried in thought for some minutes; then she sprang to 
her feet, and cried : ‘‘ If he’s got that girl with him, he’s 
hiding somewhere. There’s nothing like an Indian to 
hide ; and if he is hiding, every other Indian knows it, 
and you just waste your breath asking any questions of 
any of them. They will die before they will tell you 
one thing. ‘They are as secret as the grave. And they, 
every one of them, worshiped Alessandro. You see, 
they thotight he would be over them, after Pablo, and 
they were all proud of him because he could read and 
write, and knew more than most of them. If I were in 
your place,” she continued, ‘‘I would not give it up 
yet. I should go to San Pasquale. Now, it might just 
be that she was along with him that nizht he stopped 
here, hid somewhere, while he came in to get the 
money. I know I urged him to stay all night, and he 
said he could not do it. I don’t know, though, where 
he could possibly have left her while he came here.”’ 

Never in all her life had Mrs. Hartsel been so puzzled 
and so astonished as now. But her sympathy, and her 
confident belief that Alessandro might yet be found, 
gave unspeakable cheer to Felipe. 

‘“‘TIf I find them, I shall take them home with me, 
Mrs. Iartsel,’’ he said, as he rode away; ‘‘ and we will 
come by this road, and stop to sea you.”’ And the very 
speaking of the words cheered him all the way to San 
Pasquale. 

But before he had been in San Pasquale an hour, he 
was plunged into a perplexity and disappointment deeper 
He found the village in disorder, 


der of the people preparing to move away. In the house 
of Ysidro, Alessandro’s kinsman, was living a white 
family—the family of a man who had preempted the 
greater part of the land on which the village stood. 
Ysidro, profiting by Alessandro’s example, when he 
found that there was no help, that the American had his 
papers from the land-office, in all due form, certifying 
that the land was his, had given the man his option of 
paying for the house or having it burned down. The 
man had bought the house ; and it was only the week 
before Felipe arrived that Ysidro had set off, with all 
his goods and chattels, for Mesa Grande. He might pos- 
sibly have told the Sefior more, the people said, than any 
one now in the village could; but even Ysidro did not 
know where Alessandro intended to settle. 
one. He went tothenorth. That was all they knew. 

To the north! That north which, Felipe thought he 
had thoroughly searched. Hesighed atthe word. The 
Sefior could, if he liked, see the house in which Ales- 
sandro had lived. There it was, on the south side of the 
valley, just in the edge of the foot-hills. Some Ameri- 
cans lived in itnow ; such a good ranch Alessandro had ; 
the best wheat in the valley. The American had paid 
Alessandro something for it. They did not know how 
much ; but Alessandro was very lucky to get anything. 
If only they had listened to him! He was always 
telling them this would come. Now it was too late for 
most of them to get anything for their farms. One man 
had taken the whole of the village lands, and he had 
bought Ysidro’s house because it was the best ; and so 
they would not get anything. They were utterly dis- 
heartened, broken-spirited. 

In his sympathy for them, Felipe almost forgot his 
own distresses. ‘' Where are you going?” he asked of 
several. 

‘‘Who knows, Sefior ?” was their reply. 
can we go? There is no place.” 

When, in reply to his questions in regard to Alessan- 
dro’s wife, Felipe heard her spoken of as ‘‘ Majella,” 
his perplexity deeped. Finally he asked if no one had 
ever heard the name Ramona. 

‘‘Never.”’ 

What could it mean ? Could it be possible that this 
was another Alessandro than the one of whom he was 
in search? Felipe bethought himself of a possible mar- 
riage-record. Did they know where Alessandro had 
married this wife of his, of whom every word they 
spoke seemed both like and unlike Ramona ? 

Yes. It was in San Diego they had been married, by 
Father Gaspara. 

Hoping against hope, the baffled Felipe rode on to San 
Diego ; and here, as ill-luck would have it, he found, 
not Father Gaspara, who would at his first word have 
understood all, but a young Irish priest, who had only 
just come to be Father Gaspara’s assistant. Fathc! 


Where 


} money had failen from the skies. 


He told no- 


Gaspara was away in the mountains, at Santa Ysabel. 


But the young assistant would do equally well, to exam 
ine the records. He was courteous and kind; brought 
out the tattered old book, and, looking over his shoulder, 
his breath coming fast with excitement and fear, there 
Felipe read, in I'‘ather Gaspara’s hasty and blotted char- 
acters, the fatal entry of the names, ‘‘ Alessandro Assis 
and Majella Fa—’’ 

Heart-sick, Felipe went away. Most certainly Ra- 
mona would never have been married under any but her 
own name. Who, then, was this woman whom Alessan- 
dro Assis had married in less than ten days from the 
night on which Ramona had left her home? Some 
Indian woman for whom he felt compassion, or to 
whom he was bound by previous ties’ And where, in 
what lonely, forever hidden spot, was the grave of 
Ramona ? 

Now, at last, Felipe felt sure that she was dead. It 
was useless searching further. Yet, after he reached 
home, his restless conjectures took one more turn, and 
he sat down and wrote a Ictter to evcry priest between 
San Diego and Monterey, asking if there were on his 
books a record of the marriage of one Alessandro Assis 
and Ramona Ortegna. 

It was not impossible that there might be, after all, 
another Alessandro Assis. The old Fathers, in baptiz- 
ing their tens of thousands of Indian converts, were 
sore put to it to make out names enough. There might 
have been another Assis besides old Pablo, and of Ales- 
sandros there were dozens every where. 

This last faint hope also failed. No record anywhere 
of an Alessandro Assis, except in Father Gaspara’s book. 

As Felipe was riding out of San Pasquale, he had 
seen an Indian man and woman walking by the side of 
mules heavily laden. Two little children, too young or 
too feeble to walk, were so packed in among the bun- 
dles that their faces were the only part of them in sight. 
The woman was crying bitterly. ‘‘ More of these exiles. 
(;od help the poor creatures!” thought Felipe ; and he 
pulled out his purse, and gave the woman a piece of 
gold. She looked up in as great astonishment as if the 
‘Thauks! Thanks, 
Sefior !” she éxclaimed ; and the man,; coming up to 
Felipe, said/also, ‘‘God reward you, Sefior! That is 
more money-than I had in the world! Does the Sefior 
know of any place where I could get work ”” 

- Felipe longed to say, ‘‘ Yes, come to my estate ; there 
you shall have work!” In the olden time he would 
have done it without a second thought, for both the man 
and the woman had good faces—were young and strong. 
But the pay-roll of the Moreno estate was even now too 
long for its dwindled fortunes. ‘‘ No, my man, I am 
sorry to say I do not,” he answered. ‘‘I live a long 
way from here. Where were you thinking of going ?” 

‘‘ Somewhere in San Jacinto,” said the man. ‘‘ They 
say the Americans have not come in there much yet. 
I have a brother living there. Thanks, Sefor; may the 
saints reward you !” 

‘‘San Jacinto!’ After Felipe returned home, the 
name haunted his thoughts. The grand mountain-top 
bearing that name he had known well in many a distant 
horizon. ‘‘ Juan Can,” he’ said one day, ‘‘ are there 
many Indians in San Jacinto ?” 

‘‘'The mountain ?” said Juan Can. 

‘‘ Ay, I suppose, the mountain,” said Felipe. ‘‘ What 
else is there ?” 

‘‘The valley, too,” replied Juan. ‘‘ The San Jacinto 
Valley is a fine, broad valley, through the river is not 
much to be counted on. It is mostly dry sand a good 
part of the year. But there is good grazing. There is 
one village of Indians I know in the valley ; some of the 
San Luis Rey Indians came from there ; and up on the 
mountain is a big village ; the wildest Indians in all the 
country live there. Oh, they are fierce, Sefior !” 

The next morning Felipe set out for San Jacinto. 
Why had no one mentioned, why had he not himself 
known, of these villages? Perhaps there were yet 
others he had not heard of. Hoye sprang in Felipe’s 
impressionable nature as easily as it died. An hour, a 
moment, might see him both lifted up and cast down. 
When he rode into the sleepy little village street of San 
Bernardino, and saw, in the near horizon, against the 
southern sky, a superb mountain. peak, changing in the 
sunset lights from turquoise to ruby, and from ruby to 
turquoise again, he said to himself, ‘*‘ She is there! | 
have found her!’ The sight of the mountain affected 
him, as it had always affected Aunt Ri, with an inde- 
finable, solemn sense of something revealed, yet hidden. 
‘‘San Jacinto?” he said to a bystander, pointing to it 
with his whip. 

‘* Yes, Sefior,” repliel the man. As he spoke, a pair 
of black horses came whirling round the corner, and he 
sprang to one side, narrowly escaping being knocked 
down. ‘‘ That Tennessee feilow ‘Il run over somebody 
yet, with those black devils of his, if he don't leok out,” 
he muttered, as he recovered his balance. 

Felipe glanced at the horses, then driving his spurs 
deep into his horse's sides, galloped afterthem. ‘‘ Baba! 
by God !” he cried aloud in his excitement ; and, forget- 
ful of ever¥thing, he urged his horse faster, shouting 
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as he rode, ‘‘Stop that man! Stop that man with the 
black horses !” 

Jos, hearing his name called on all sides, reined in 
Benitoand Baba as soon as he could, and locked around 
in bewilderment to see what had happened. Wefore he 
had time to ask any questions, Felipe had overtaken 
him, and, riding straight to Baba’s head, had flung him. 
self from his own horse and taken Baba by the rein, 
erving, ‘Baba! Baba!’ Baba knew his voice, and 
began to whinuy and plunge. Telipe was nearly un- 
manned. For the second, he forgot everything. A 
crowd was gathering around them. It had never been 
quite clear to the San Bernardino mind that .Jos’s title 
to Benito and Baba would bear looking into : and it was 
no surprise, therefore, tosome of the on-lookers, to hear 
felipe cry in a loud voice, looking suspiciously at Jos, 
**How did vou get him 

Jos was a wag, and Jos was never hurried. The man 
did not live, nor could the occasion arrive, which would 
quicken his constitutional drawl. Before even beginning 
his answer he crossed one leg over the other and took a 
long, observant look at Felipe; then in a pleasant voice 
he said : ‘* Wall, Sefior—I allow yer air a Sefior by ver 
color—it would take right smart uv time few tell veow 
haow Iecum by thet hoss, ’n’ by the other one tew. 
Thur ain't mine, neither onc on ’em.” 

Jos’s speech was as unintelligible to Feline as it had 
been to Ramona. Jos saw it, and chuckled. 

**Mebbe ’t would holp yer tew understand me ef I 
wuz tew talk Mexican,” hesaid, and proceeded to repeat 
in tolerably good Spanish the sum and substance of 
what he had just said, adding: ‘* They belong to an 
Indian over on San Jacinto ; at least, the off one does :; 
the nigh one’s his wife’s ; he woul n’t ever call that one 
anything but hers. It had been hers ever since she was 
a girl, they said. I never saw people think so much of 
horses as they did.” 

Before Jos had finished speaking, Felipe had bounded 
into the wagon, throwing his horse’s reins to a boy in the 
crowd, and crying, ** Follow along with my horse, will 
you’ I must speak to this man.” 

Found! Found! The saints be praised, at last ! 
Hlow should he tell this man fast cnough How should 
he thank him enough ‘ 

Laving his hand on Jo3’s Knee, he cried: ‘TI can’t 
explain to you: I can't tell you. Bless you forever— 
forever! It must be the saints led you here!” 

“Ob. Lawd !’ thought Jos: anothero’ them ‘saint’ 
fellers! Tallow not, Sefior,” he said, relapsing into Ten- 
nesscean. ‘“‘It wur Tom Wurmsce led me: I wuz 
gwine ter move his truck fur him this arternoon.”’ 

* Take me home with youto your house,” said Felipe, 
stil] trembling with excitement ; ‘* we cannot talk here 
in the street. I want to hear all vou can tell me about 
them. I have been searching for them all over Cali. 
fornia.” 

Jos’s face lighted up. This meant good fortune for 
that gentle, sweet Ramona, he was sure, ‘I'll take you 
straight there.” he said; ‘‘ but first I must stop at Toms. 
Ife will be waiting for me.” 

The cruwd dispersed, disappointed ; cheated out of 
their anticipated scene of an arrest for horse-stealing. 
‘*Good for you, Tennessee!" and, ‘‘ Pork over that 
black horse, Jos!" echoed from the departing groups. 
Sensations were not so common in San Bernardino 
that they could afford toslight so notable an occasion as 
this. 

As Jos turned the cornerinto the street where he lived, 
he saw his mother coming at a rapid run toward them, 
her sun bonnet half off her head, her spectacles pushed 
up in her hair. 

“Why, thar’s mammy !” he exclaimed. 
hez gone wrong naow ?” 


‘* What ever 


sefore he finish:d speaking, shesiw the black horses. 


and, snatching her bonnet from her head, waved it wild- 
lv, crying, ‘‘ Yeow Jos! Jos, hyar! Stop! I wuz er 
comin’ ter hunt ver!” | 

sreathlessly she continued talking, her words half 
lostin the sound of the whecls. Apparently she did not 
see the stranger sitting by Jos’s side. ‘‘Oh, Jos, thar’s 
the terriblest news come! Thet Injun Alessandro’s got 
killed ; murdered ; jest murdered, I say; ’taint no Jess. 
Thar wuz an Injun come down from ther mounting 
with a letter to the Agent.” 

** Good God! Alessandro killed !” burst from Felipe’s 
lips in a heart-rending voice. 

Jos looked bewilderedly from his mother to Felipe ; 
the complication was almost bevond him. *‘ Ob, Lawd 
he gasped. Turning to Felipe, ‘‘ Thet’s mammy,” he 
said. ‘** She wuz real fondo’ both on ’em.” Turning 
his mother, This hvar’sher brother,” he said. He 
jest knowed me by Baba. hvaron ther street. He’s been 
huntin’ ‘em everywhar.” 

Aunt Ri grasped the situation instantly. Wiping her 
streaming eves, shesobbed out: ‘* Wall, Vil allow, arter 
this, thar is sech a thing ez a Providence, ez they call it. 
‘Pears like ther couldn't ennythin’ less brung ver hyar 
jest naow. I know who ver be; ve’re her brother 
Feeleepy, ain't yer’ Menny’s ther time she’s tolt me 
about yer! Oh, Lawd! How air we ever goin’ to git 
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ter her? I allow she’s dead! I allow she'd never live 
arter seein’ him shot down dead! He tolt me thar 
couldn't nobody git up thar whar they'd gone ; no white 
folks, Imean. Ob, Lawd, Lawd !” 

Felipe stood paralyzed, horror-stricken. 
in despair to Jos. ‘‘ Tell me in Spanish,” he said. 
cannot understand.” 7 

As Jos gradually drew out the whole story from his 
mother’s excited and incoherent speech, and translated 
it, Felipe groaned aload, ‘** Too late! Too late! He, 
too, felt. as Aunt Ri had, that Ramona never could have 
survived the shock of secing her husband murdcred. 
‘Too late! ‘Too late!” he cried, as he staggered into 
the house. ‘‘ She has surely died of the sight.” 

‘‘T allow she didn’t die, nuther,” said Jos; ‘‘ not ser 
long cz she hed thet voung un to Jook arter |” 

“Yer air right, Jos!’ said Aunt Ri. ‘‘I allow yer 
air right. Thar couldn’t nothin’ kill her, short er wild 
beasts, ef she hed ther baby ’n her arms! She ain't 
dead, not ef the baby ez erlive, I allow. ‘Thet’s some 
comfort.” 

Felipe sat with his face buried in his hands. 
denly looking up, he said, ** How far is it?” 

‘* Thirty miles ’n’ more inter the vajleyv, where we 
wuz,’ said Jos; ‘‘’nthe Lawd knows how fur ’t is up 
on ter the mounting, where they wuz livin’. It’s like 
goin’ up the wall uv a house, goin’ up San Jacinto 
Mounting, daddy sez. He wuz thar huntin’ al! thet 
summer with Alessandio.” 

How strange, how incredible it seemed, to hear Ales- 
sandro’s name thus familiarly spoken—spoken by per- 
sons who had know him so recently, and who were 
grieving, grieving as friends, to hear of his terrible 
death! Felipe felt asif he were inatrance. Rousing 
himself, he said, ‘‘ We must go. We must start’ at 
once. You will let me have the horses 7” 

‘*Well, I allow yer ’ve got more right ter ‘em ’n—” 
began Jos, energetically, forgetting himself; then, drop- 
ping Tennesseean, he completed in Spanish his cordial 
assurances that the horses were at Felipe’s command. 

“Jos! got ter take me!’ cried Aunt Ri. ‘‘I 
allow I ain't never gwine ter set still hyar, ’n’ thet girl 
inter sech trouble; ‘a’ ef so be ez she is reely dead, 
thar’s the baby. He hedn’'t orter go alone by hisself,”’ 

Felipe was thankful, indeed, for Aunt Ris compan- 
ionship, and expressed himself in phrases so warm that 
she was embarrassed. 

‘* Yeow tell him, Jos,” she said, ‘* I can’t never git 
used ter bein’ called Sefory. Yeow tell him his sister 
allers called me Aunt Ri,’n’I jest wish he would. I 
allow me‘'n’ him ‘ll git along al) right. “Pears like I'd 
known him all my days, jest ez ’t did with her, arter the 
fust. I'm free to confess I take more to these Mexicans 
than I do ter these low-down, driven Yankees, ennyhow 
—a heap more ; but I can't stand bein’ Sefory’d ! Yeow 
tell him, Jos. I s'pose thar’s a word for ‘aunt’ in 
Mexican, nin’t there? “Pears like thar couldn't be no 
lancnedge ’thout sech a word! Hel know what it 
means ! I'd go off with him a heap easier cf he'd call 
me jest plain Aunt Ri, ez I’m used ter, or Mis Hyer, 
cither un on’em; but Aunt Ri’s the nateralest.”’ 

Jos had some anxiety about his mother’s memory of 
the way to San Jacinto. She laughed. 

‘*Don't yeow be & mite oncasy,” she said. ‘‘I bet 
yeow I'd go clean back ter the States ther way we cum. 
I allow I've got every mile on ’t’n my hed plain’sa 
turnpike. Yeow nor yer dad, neiry one on ver, couldn't 
begin to do ’t. But what we air gwine ter do, fur gettin’ 
up the mounting, thet’s anotherthing. Thet’s more ’n I 
dew know. But thar’ll be a way pervided. Jos, sure’s 
vyeow ’re bawn. The Lawd ain’t gwine to get hisself 
hindered er holpin’ Ramony this time; I ain't a mite 
afeerd.”’ 

Felipe could not have found a better ally. The com- 
parative silence enforced between them by reason of lack 
of a common vehicle for their thoughts was on the whole 
less of a disadvantage than would have at first appeared. 
They understood each other well enough for practical 
purnoses, and their unity in aim. and in affection for 
Ramona, made a bond so strong it could not have been 
enhanced by words. 

It was past sundown when they left San Bernardino, 
but a full moon made the night as good as day for their 
journey. When it first shone out, Aunt Ri, pointing to 
it, said, curtly, Thet’s lucky.” 

“Yes,” replied Felipe, who did not know either of the 
words she had spoken, ‘‘it is good. It shows to us the 
way.” 

‘Thar, naow, say he can’t understand English !” 
thought Aunt Ri. 

Lenito and Baba traveled as if they knewthe errand 
on which they were hurrying. Good forty miles they 
had gone without flagging once, when Aunt Ri, point- 
ing tv a house on the right hand of the road, the only 
one they had seen for many miles, said: ‘* We'll hev 
to sleep hyar. I donno the road beyant this. I allow 
they're gone ter bed ; but they’ll hev to git up ’n’ take 
usin. They're used ter doin’ it. They dew consid’able 
business keepin’ movers. I know ’em. They’re reel 
friendiy fur the kind 0’ people they air. They’re druv 
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to death. It can’t be far frum their time togit up, enny- 
how. They’re up every mornin’ uv thar lives long afore 
daylight, a feedin’ their stock, an’ gettin’ ready fur the 
dav's work. I used ter hear ’em ’n’ see ’em, when we 
wuz campin’ here. The fust Isaw uv it, I thought 
somebody wuz sick in the house, to get’em up thet 
time o’ night; but arterwards we found out ’t wa’n’t 
nothin’ but thar reggerlar way. When I told dad, sez I, 
‘Dad, did ever ver hear sech a thing uz gittin’ up afore 
light to feed stock ?’ ’n’ ter feed theirselvestew. They’d 
their own breakfast all clared away, ’n’ dishes was hed 
too, afore light: ’n’ prayers said beside; they’re 
Methodys, terrible pious; I used ter tell dad they talked 
a heap about believin’ in God: I don’t allow but what 
they dew believe in God, tew, but they don’t worship 
him so much’s they worship work ; not nigh so much. 
Believin’’n’ worshipin’’s tew things. Yeow wouldn’t see 
no sech doin’s in Tennessee. I allow the Lawd meant 
some time fur slecpin’; ‘’n’ I’m satisfied with his times o’ 
lightin’ up. But these Merrills air reel nice folks, fur 
all this l’ve ben tellin’ yer!'—Lawd! I don’t believe 
he’s understood » word I’ve said, naow!” thought 
Aunt Ri to herself, suddenly becoming aware of the 
hopeless bewilderment on Felipe’s face. much 
use sayin’ anything more ’n plain yes'‘n’ no, between 
folks thet can’t understand each other’s languedge ; ’n’ 
s’ fur ’s thet goes, Lallow thar ain't any gret use ’n’ the 
biggest part o’ what's sed between folks thet doos !” | 

When the Merrill family learned Felipe’s purpose of 
going up the mountain to the Cahuilla village, they 
attempted to dissuade bim from taking hls own horses. 
He would kill them both, high-spirited horses like those. 
they said, if he took them over that road. It was a 
cruel road. They pointed out to him the line where it 
wound, Coubling and tacking on the sides of precipices, 
like a path for a goat or chamois. Aupt Ri shuddered 
at the sight, but said nothing. 

‘*T'm gwine whar he goes,” she said, grimly, to herself. 
‘“T ain't agwine ter back daown naow,; but I dew 
jest wish Jeff Iver wuz along.” 

Felipe himself disliked what he saw and heard of 
the grade. The road had been built for bringing down 
lumber, and for six miles it was at perilous angles. 
After this it wound along on ridges and in ravines till it 
reached the heart of a great pine forest, where stood 
asaw mill. Passing this, it plunged into still darker, 
denser woods, some fifteen miles further on, and then 
came out among vast opens. meadows, and grassy foot- 
hills, still on the majestic mountain's northern or eastern | 
slopes. Irom these, another steep road, lil!tle more than 
a trail, led south, and up to the Cahuilla village. A 
day and a half’s hard journey, at the shortest, it was 
from Merriil’s ; and no one unfamiliar with the country 
could find the last part of the way without a guide. 
Finally it was arranged that one of the younger Merrills 
should go in this capacity, and should also take two of 
his strongest horses, accustomed to the road. By the help 
of these the terrible ascent was made without dilliculty, 
though Baba at first snorted, plunged, and resented the 
humiliation of being harnessed with his head at another 
horse’s tail. 

Except for their sad errand, both Felipe and Aunt Ri 
would have experienced a keen delight in this ascent, 
With each fresh lift on the precipitous terraces, the view 
off to the south and west broadened, until the whole San 
Jacinto Valley lay unrolled at their feet. The pines 
were grand ; standing, they seemed shapely columns ; 
fallen, the upper curve of their huge yellow disks came 
above a man’s head, so massive ‘was their size. On 
many of them the bark had been riddled from root to 
top, as by myriads of bullet-holes. In each hole had 
been cunningly stored away an acorn—the woodpeckers’ 
gravaries. 

‘* Look at thet, naow !” exclaimed the observant Aunt 
Ri; ‘‘an’ thar’s folks that sez dumb critters ain't 
brains ; they ain’t noways dumb to each other, I notice ; 
an’ we air dumb aourselves when we air ketched with 
furriners. I allow I’m next door to dumb myself with 
this hyar Mexican I’m er travelin’ with.” 

‘‘That’s so!” replied Sam Merrill. ‘‘ When we fust 
got here, I thought I ‘d ha’ gone .clean out 0’ my head 
tryin’ to make these Mexicans sens: my meanin’; my 
But now I can talk 
their lingo fusi-rate; but pa, he can’t talk to ‘em no- 
how ; he hain’t learned the fust word; ’n’ he’s ben here 
goin’ on two years longer ’n we have.” : 

The miles seemed leagues to Felipe. Aunt Ri's 
drawling tones, as she chatted volubly with young Mer- 
ril], chafed him. How couldshechatter! But when he 
thought this, it would chance that in a few moments 
imore he would see her clandestinely wiping away tears, 
and his heart would warm to her again. 

They slept at a miserable cabin in one of the clear. 
ings, and at early dawn pushed on, reaching the Cahuilla 
village before noon, As their carriage came in sight, a 
great running to and fro of people was to be seen. Such 
an event as the arrival of a comfortable carriage drawn 
by four horses had never before taken place in the vil- 
lage. The agitation into which the people had been 
thrown by the murder of Alessandro had by no means 
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subsided ; they were all on the alert, suspicious of each 
new occurrence. The news had only just reached the 
village that Farrar had been set at liberty, and would 
not be punished for his crime, and the flames of indig- 
nation and desire for vengeance, which the aged Capitan 
had had so much difficulty in. allaying in the outset, 
were bursting forth again this morning. It was there- 
fore a crowd of hostile and lowering faces which gath- 
ered around the carriage as it stopped in front of the 
Capitan’s house. 

Aunt Ri’s face was a lndicrous study of mingled ter: 
ror, deflance, and contempt. ‘‘ Uv all ther low-down, 
no-‘count, begyarly trash everI laid eyes on,” she said in 
a low tone to Merrill, ‘‘J allow these yere air the wust ! 
But T allow they ’d flatten us all aout in jest abaout a 
minnit, ef they wuz to set aout tew! Ef she ain't hyar, 
we air in a scrape, I allow.” 

they're friendly enough,” laughed Merrill. 
‘« They ’re all stirred up, now, about the killin’ o’ that 
Injun; that’s what makes ’em look so fierce. I don’t 
wonder! ‘IT was a derned mean thing Jim Farrar did, 
a firin’ into the man after he was dead. I don’t blame 
him for killin’ the cuss, not a bit ; have shot any man 
living that ’ad taken a good horse o’ mine up that trail. 
That's the only Jaw we stock men ’ve got out in this 
country. We ‘ve got to protect ourselves. [ut it was a 
mean, Jow-lived trick to blow the fellow’s face to 
pieces after he was dead; but Jim ’s a rough fellow, 
‘n’ I expect he was so mad, when he see his horse, 
that he didn't know what he did.” : 

Aunt Ri was half paralyzed with astonishment at this 
speech. Felipe had leaped out of the carriage, and after 
a Tew wo-ds with the old Capitan, had hurried with him 
into bish use. Felipe had evidently forgotten that she 
was still io the carriage. Ilis going into the house 
looked as if Ramona were there. Aunt Riv in all her 
indignation and astonishment, was conscious of this 
train of thought running through her mind; but not 
even the near prospect of seeing Ramona could bridle 
her tongue now, or make her defer replying to the ex- 
traordinary stalements she had just heard.. The words 
seemed to choke her as she began. ‘‘ Young man,” she 
said, donno much abacut yeourraisin’. I've heered 
yeour folks wuz great on religion. Naow, we ain’t, 
Jeff ‘n’ me; we warn’t raised thet way ; but I allow ef I 
wuz ter hear my boy, Jos—he ‘s jest abaout yeour age, 
‘n’ make tew, though he ’s narrerer chest2d—ef I should 
hear him say what yeon’ve jest said, I allow I sh’d 
expect to see him struck by lightnin’; ’n’ J sh’dn’t 
think he hed got more ‘n his deserts, I allow I 
shouldn't !” 

What more Aunt Ri would have said to the astounded 
Merrill was never known, for at that instant the old 
Capitan, returning to the door, beckoned to her ; and, 
springing from her seat to the ground, sternly rejecting 
Sam's offered hand, she hastily entered the house. As 
she crossed the threshold, Felipe turned an angitished 
face toward her, and said, *‘ Come, speak to her.” Ile 
was on his knees bya wretched pallet on the floor. Was 
that Ramona—that prostrate form; hair disheveled, 
eyes glittering, cheeks scarlet, hands playing meaning- 
lessly, like the hands of one crazed, with-a rosary of 
gold beads? Yes, it was Ramona; and it was like this 
she had Jain there now ten days; and the people had 
exhausted all their simple skijl for her in vain. 

Aunt Ri burst into tears. ‘Oh, Liwd!” she said. 
‘Ef I had some ‘eld man,’ hyar, I'd bring her aout er 
thet fever! I dew bleeve I seed some on ’t growin’ not 
more’n er mile back.”” And without a second look, or 
another word, she ran out of the door, and, springing 
into the carriage, said, speaking faster than she had 
been heard to speak for thirty years: ‘‘ Yeow jest turn 
raound ‘n’ drive me back a piece, the way we come. I 
allow I'll git a weed thet’'ll break thet fever. Faster, 
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faster! Run yer horses. ‘Tain’t above er mile back } 


whar I seed it,’ she cried, leaning out, eagerly scruti- 
nizing each inch of the barren ground. ‘‘ Stop! Here 
‘t is!’ she cried. ‘‘I knowed I smelt the bitter on ‘t 
somewhar’s along hyar;” and in a few minutes more 
she had a mass of the soft, shining, gray, feathery 
Jeaves ia her hands, and was urging the horses fiercely 
on their way back. ‘* This’ll cure her, ef ennything 
will,” she said, as she entered the room again; but her 
’ heart sank as she saw Ramona’s eyes roving restlessly 
over Felipe’s face, no sign of recognition in them, 
‘She's bad,” she said, her lips trembling ; ‘‘ but ‘ Never 
say die!’ ¢z allers our motto; “t ain’t never tew late fur 
ennything but oncet, 'n’ yer can’t tell when thet time’s 
come til] it’s past gone.” 

Steaming bowls of the bitterly odorous infusion she 
held at Ramona’s nostrils ; with infinite patience she 
forced drop after drop of it between the unconscious 
lips; she bathed the hands and head, her own hands 
blistered by the heat. It was a fight with death; but 
love and life won. Before night Ramona was asleep. 

Felipe and Aunt Ri sat by her, strange but not un- 
congenial watchers, each taking heart from the other’s 
devotion. All night long Ramona slept. As Felipe 
watched her, he remembered his own fever, and how 
she had knelt by his bed and prayed there. He glanced 
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around the room. In a niche in the mud wall wasa 


cheap print of the Madonna, one candle just smolder- 
ing out before it. ‘The village people had drawn heav- 
ily on their poverty-stricken stores, keeping candles 
burning for Alessandro and Ramona during the past 
ten days. The rosary had slipped from Ramona’s hold. 
Taking it cautiously in his hand, Felipe went to the 
Madonna's picture, and, falling on his knees, began to 
pray s simply as if he were :lone. ‘The Indians, stand- 
ing on the doorway, also fell on their knees, and « low. 
whispered murmur was heard. 

For 1 moment Aunt Ri looked at the kneeling figures 
with contempt. ‘‘Oh, Lawd!” she thought. The 
pore heathen, prayin’ ter a picter'’ Then a sudden 
revulsion seized her. ‘I allow I ain't gwine ter be the 
unly one out er the -hull number thet don’t seem to hev 
nothin’ ter pray ter; I sallow I'll jine in prayer, tew, but 
I sha’n’t say mine ter no picter '’ And Aunt Ri fell on 
her knees; and when a young Indian woman by her 
side slipped a rosary into her hand, Aunt Ri did not 
repulse it, but hid itin the folds of her gown till the 
prayers were done. It was x moment and a lesson 
Aunt Ri never. forgot. 


‘THE CRYSTAL WINDOW IN THE 
| WALL.” 


By C. G. 


(Sugyested by a Sermon by H. W. Beecher.) 
° A CRYSTAL window in the wall,”’ 
~--- A lLght out there—for me; 
’T will permeate the gloom within, 
My guiding star ’twil! be. 


My trust grows strong, my hope grows bright, 
And doubts are fleeing far, 

As little glimmering rays break in 
From that sweet radiant star. 


It lifts the clouds, dispels the shade, 
Lights up my very soul; 

And through the little drifts I catch 
Bright glimpses of the goal. 


Beyond the gioom I see His hand, 
Beyond the light, His arm ; 

No shadow now ’twixt God and me; 
My soul feels no alarm. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A REBEL GIRL. 
1V.—THE QUICK AND THE DEAD. 
By Mrs. J. H. Watwortu. 


HE recollection of how we married our ‘‘ quick” 

and buried our dead, in the somber years during 
which we were hermetically sealed from the outside 
world by Federal occupation of Vicksburg and New 
Orleans, causes mirthful smiles to mingle with a pitying 
backward glance at the enforced putting away of our 
dead with scarce Christian observance, much less that 
‘‘pomp and circumstance” of tolling bell, streaming 
crape, and costly casket which is a source of melancholy 
satisfaction to surviving friends. The agricultural dis- 
tricts of the South were then, and perhaps shonid be 
now, regarded as fitting fields for the labors of Home 
Missionaries. The white inhabitants, few in number, 
differing in creeds, scattered miles asunder, found it 
easier to dispense with the services of a minister of the 
Gospel altogether than to decide upon the denomination 
and support of one whose ministrations should be void 
of offense. In times of peace, a teiegraphic summons 
from the nearest town would bring a clergyman to the 
spot where weal or woe demanded his presence. But 
the time came when no electric messenger was at our 
service, and then that man among us whose life was 
cleanest, whose record was purest, was selected to read 
the solemn ‘‘ dust to dust, asics to ashes,” over the plain 
pine coflin, rudely coastructed by some plantation car- 
penter, in which, perhaps, was put away the idol of 
some man whose broad acres and thousands of cotton 
bales were inadequate to the purchase of a single 
Juvury. 

Unselfishness is a growta of the human beart that 
flourishes best in the coid, dark atmosphere of adversity ; 
and there was a spirit of cmulonsness displayed by the 
neighbors (who were so much more than neighbors to 
each other in those days) in efforts to mitigate the rigid 
conditions of those funerals. The possessor of a black 
alpaca dress, while thoroughly conscious of the hopeless- 
ness of replacing it, gladly yielded it up as a covering 
for the rude, unpaiuted planks that were destined to re- 
ceive somebody’s darling, and that one among us who 
dedicated a costly velvet circular to the same purpose 
was regarded as simply doing what we al] would have 
done in her place. No solemn church bell tolled the 


hour for procession ; no consecrated ground was opened 
to receive our dreamless sleepers; no decorous palt- 
bearers waited hatin hand for signal ; no priest uttered 
words of trust and cheer to bursting hearts. Into some. 
body’s garden, to a spot selected, perhaps, because of a 


clambering rose or trailing jessamine, we laid our dead 


to rest ; while over them, now a woman’s voice, broken 
by sobs, again a man’s, unsteady with emotion, read the 
solemn litany for the dead whose humble graves we 
sodded with quick-growing grasses and responsive vio- 
lets. 

It is hard to conceive of any combination of circum 
stances that will put an effectual embargo on love. 
making and marrying ; and, notwithstanding the ex- 
traordinary difficulties atttendant upon lovers’ efforts to 
run the blockade in order to keep their plighted troth to 
the girls they left behind them, the times were not se'- 
dom brightened by a hurried wedding and some rather 
hystericai merry-making. 

I bear in mind a most unique affair of this sort. We, 
a family consisting exclusively of tive or six females, 
were thrown into a state of pleasurable agitation one 
bright spring morning by the appearance in our midst 
of a pretty neighbor of ours, whom we all loved and 
with whom we all sympathized as the fiancée of a soldier 
boy whose field of operations was near Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

‘‘(rirls! Lam going to be married,” she said, with sud- 
den vim, her great gray eyes aglow with happiness. She 
stood before us dressed in a style that would have ex- 
cited scornful derision, if not suspicion of lunacy, in 
any other time or locality. On her pretty arched feet 
were a pair of beaded moccasins (a Niagara Falls sou- 
vetir of an ante-bellum trip): on her head was a 
palmetto hat of her own plaiting; on her hands were 
woolen mitts of her own spinning and crocheting, and 
her stately form was robedin a basque of bed-ticking, 
fitting faultlessly, but not exactly in keeping with the 
well-worn black silk skirt that had so far defied the rav- 
ages of time and the depressing effects of constant wear. 

‘* You look excessively bride-like,” one of us ventured, 
with mild sarcasm. 

‘‘T don't now, but I will by the time you have all 
fixed me up,” was her assured response, pulling off her 
home made gloves and dofling her Confederate hat. 
‘That is what I am here for this moraing. Jimmie” 
(we all Knew who Jimmie was) ‘‘ has gotten a letter 
through the lines to me, and he writes that he will be 
here on a week's furlough day after to-morrow, if he 
has to swim the Mississippi River; which,” she added 
placidly, ‘*he will no doubt find himself compelled to 
do, and at night too, for those abominable gunboats 
keep such a sharp Jookout on the river that a crow 
can't fly across it unobserved. But come, dears, let us 
look at your finery. ‘You will all have to contribute 
something to make me look less of a fright !’ 

Then there was hurrying to and fro, and such an over- 
hauling of ante-beilum silks and laces and muslins and 
ribbons as did our dulled hearts an immense amount of 
good. It was almost as good as getting married our- 
selves, we declared unanimously. We felt somewhat 
dejected at the reflection that our bride must, after all, 
be adorned as she could, and not as she would; but 
there was no doubt about it, that the green plaid silk, 
with pink roses on a cheni surface, which we proposed 
to tone downo with an antiquated white dotted Swiss 
over dre:s, was a decided improvement on the bed- 
ticking basque she wore so bravely. 


From article to article of the trousseau we progressed - 


with qualified satisfaction until we cime to the discus- 
sion of the wedding shoes, ‘‘ What on earth are you 
going to do for shoes ?” we asked, regarding her moc- 
casined feet in helpless dismay. Her quick, triumphant 
laugh iostantly reassured us. ‘‘Oh! I'm ail right on 
the shoe question,” she said, airily. ** Don’t youremem- 
ber that alligator that Uacle Jake killed last Fall? Well, 
we had it tanne | at the Fayette tannery. aud made into 
shoes by Uncle Jake—you Know he was a regularly 
taught cobbler bofore the war; and I've a iovely pair of 
alligator shoes that | keep for best.” 

(It is perhaps a fact not known to the coneral reader 
that shoes made of alligator skin were considered a great 
laxury during reb” times.) 

So at last we had the bride off our minds, and turne { 
our attention to the minor eonsideration of our own 
wedding toilets: for this, having been the first marriage 
in our midst for two years, stirred our hearts as nothing 
but a wedding can stir the feminine heart. 

‘Tt's horrid to be married by a Justice of the Peace. 


girls, isn’t it?” said our bride-elect, turning herself 


slowly about before a looking-glass to observe the baek 


draperies of her plaid green silk. ‘* But when ones lover 


swims a river to consummate mitters, [ suppose one 


ought not to be captious about minor details.” To 
which sentiment we all gave our most cordial indor-ze- 
ment. 

The day immediately before the appointed one 
dawned before ‘‘ Jimmie” made his appearance, and we 
were all frantically nervous; all but the bride, who 
said, with deathless confidence in her lover, ‘‘ He will 
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be here, if he is not dead,” and her beautiful trust was 
vindicated. The next evening, after the marriage 
ceremony had been performed, the groom had to tell 
more than once how, hearing that dispatches were to be 
sent to Shreveport, in the trans-Mississippi department, 
he had maneuvered to be intrusted with the carrying of 
them; how, when he had reached the banks of the 
Mississippi, he had found the blockade so effective that: 
no oarsman could be found bold enough to ferry him 
across ; how, securicg his dispatches and his clothes in 
a waterproof package strapped to his back, he had 
plunged into the muddy torrent of the river, and swam 
across to the Louisiana shore, sheltered by the darkness 
and upheld by the strong arm of Him to whom he hum. 
bly committed himself before taking the leap, and had 
there found a saddled horse awaiting him, which his 
fiancée had sent down to the river in confident expecta- 
tion of his coming. 

Thus simply and truthfully, dear reader, have I given 
you another sketch of how we managed things in Dixie 
during war limes. 


THE BACKWOODS BOOK CLUB. 
By Lucy SKEEL. 

1} NDOULDTEDLY ‘there are books and books, and 

ani clubs, but we, members of the Back- 
woods Book Club, ciaim to have united the two ina 
manner sufficiently satisfactory to warrant our recom. 
mending it to other mortals who, like ourselves, wish 
to be in the backwoods but not of it. Our organiza- 
tion consists of twelve members, each paying an annual 
fee of five dollars. Of course this payment entitles all 
persons of the member's family to read the books. 

Our aim is diversified. Some of our society boldly 
announce that their aim is to keep abreast of the rest of 
the worldNto escape being rustic and old time-y, toknow 
what are thinking, writing, and reading. 
Those taking this practical, if not most elevating, view 
of literature declare, ‘‘ There is no more occasion for 
being behind the times in the cut of one’s mind than 
in the cut of one’scostume. Everybody knows this last 
horror can be avoided, and so can the first.” 

However this may be, or association gives equal sat- 
isfaction to its more serious members, who regard it as 
an economical way of obtaining valuable and necessary 
books—books needed in their literary studies—and it is 
no less of a boon to those who, reading chiefly for pleas- 
ure, find that public libraries fail to supply them with 
the most recent novels; for who ever found the last 
Franklin Square ‘‘in” just when he wanted it? Again, 
to those who like to have a new book every week, but 
are not willing, or competent, to select it, more than 
welcome is the weekly arrival of one chosen by the Pur 
chasing Committee—a committee consisting of three 
persons, empowered to reject any books they choose 
from the list sent in by members. It must be confessed 
that but few of our company take the trouble to suggest 
books, but as the opportunity to do so is rezarded as a 
privilege, not a duty or necessity, if these delinquents 
themselves don’t care, nobody else does ; the buyers have 
all the better chance to suit themselves ; and in that case 
there are certainly three suited. 

Our method is to buy the books at a discount, always 
allowed to clubs; thus our sixty dollars average fifty- 
two books, one for each week. History, biography, 
travels, works of science, fiction, and occasionally one 
upon theology—all are included in our selections. Al] 
must be recent, however—nothing older than a year or 
so ; although new editions of old works are admissible. 
An auction is held at the close of the year at the house of 
the Club’s Treasurer (who keeps the books from the time 
all have finished reading until this s.le). It results in 
bringing money to buy new reading-matter, and also in 
so great bargains in securing the old at low price, that to 
avoid the possible danger of members suggesting standard 
works merely in order to buy them cheap at the eud, 
we made the rule excluding such publications from our 
lists. Each volume belonging to the organization is 
passed through the circuit—that is, one neighbor to an- 
other—is retained one or two weeks, according to its 
nature ; this point being determined by the Purchasing 
Committee, and the number of days printed upon a slip 
pasted upon the fly-leaf of the book. <A reader wishing 
‘o keep it longer writes his name beneath printed words, 
‘* Second Reading,” and the volume returns to him after 
each member has had a first reading. Before passing, 
the reader is required to write date of receiving and 
passing under those printed words, thus enabling the 
other members to see whois to blame when delay in for- 
warding causes a ‘‘ block.” We have no fines, however, 
and, taken as a whole, our machinery runs smoothly. 
Of course we sometimes ..re bookless for a week or two 
and then receive five or six volumes at once. I say of 
course, not inferring this result to come from the inten- 
tion of the C.ub_ but from the frailty of human nature, 
which apparently is as remiss in literary asin moral or 
spiritual matters. 

Our result 18 enjoyment; widening of necesearily 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
limited lives; interest in something besides gossip ; 
neighborly intercourse; and, last but not least, a nice 
little spice of contention over our own and our writers’ 
views, which discussions sharpen the readers’ wits, pre- 
venting (we fondly imagine) that intolerable mental 
arrogance peculiar to those who take their ideas solely 
from their books. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


| The editor of thts department will be glad to receive questions, sug 
gestions, and experiences for thts column. } 


There are some people who are amuzingly sensitive to other 
people's sins—or what they consider such. They have heard of 
being weighed in the ** balances of the sanctuary,” but they have 
set up a pairof balances of their own. and others are weighed in 
them, if notthemselves. One of the questions of the time con- 
cerns What are called amusements, a word of wide range, from 
the Indian war and scalp dance to the nightly gambling at 
Monte Carlo; and are weto be allowed no liberty’ One man 
says ‘‘I hate games,” and by him even a game of chess or check- 
ers is denounced aaa waste of time, if not a wicked thing.  An- 
other hates dancing in every variety, or has made up his mind to 
condemn it wholesale. which he proceeds todo. Still others, as 
regards games, draw the line at chanc,in rather an arbitrary 
manner, it must be owned, since appeal to * the lot.”’ or what 
we call chance, is a thing of all ages and sanctioned by the very 
highest authority. Another says,** Why want amusement? I 
don't need it and never have time for it,’ and goes on to sav 
that life is too short and too solemn tospend any portton in vain 
amusement. To all which one may answer, "Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind.” 

Some of us, rather hard-working people, went to what is called 
a‘‘summer resort."’ We chose as carefully as we could, and 
securec, as we thought, country life, freedom and rest and 
peace. We had quiet eveninge; we could not talk forever, even 
if we had not remembered what may come from a multitude of 
words, As the quietest thing to be done, some of us p'aved whist, 
entirely for the recreation. I, forone, remembered the good man 
who said to his sons, * Play if you will, but never for stakes, not 
even beans! Let those people see what a game may be merely 
for recreation. The danger and evil lie in the gambling.” 

And it came to pass that there wasa certain person who looked 
sourly at us and meant to show that Ais conscience was offended, 
Indeed, he has put it inthe papers since, asacrying sin. We 
filled upthe parlors with eard tables, ete , etc. Now, we took up 
no more room than if we had satin the parlors in any other fash- 
ion. We were quiet, and neither disturbed or annoyed any one. 

Hs sat onthe piazza and smoked. That he considered all 
right: and there we differed. Thesmell, which some of did not 
like, indeed which was positively nauseous to some of us, came 
in at the windows and doors, and we could not escape it. There 
were other concomitants—perhapsthat isthe firsttime that long 
word was ever applied to tobaceo juice—which did not add to 
the attractiveness of certain localities about the piazzas. 

We had aconsultation anent the sour looks and frowns of 
these our brethren, but one of us said, ‘‘ He is joined to idols; let 
him alone ; leave him to his slavery,"’ which we proceeded to do. 
And we had no idea we were to be shown up inthe papers as 
the godless wretches we were represented to be. 

It is so easy to confess other people's sins, for then you don't 
have to repent ! ADRIAN. 

What Christian courtesy requires of the cccupants of a 
public parlor, in their consideration for one another, is 4 
question not by any means easy to arswer. The larger 
hotels are now generally provided with a variety of parlors, 
so that guests can assort themselves and arrange their occu- 
pantions in such a way that no group need interfere with an- 
other's enjoyment in the pursuit of its own: in asmaller 
house, where there is but one parlor, the simple principle, easy 
to state but not easy to apply, is for each guest or group of 
guests to avoid any social recreation which monopolizes the 
room or is distasteful to others. We have seen, in such 
cases, guests driven out of the common room by an intol- 
erable use of the piano by a group who had no considera- 
tion for the pleasure of others, and even by sacred singing, 
which, however enjoyable to the few that participated, was 
a bore to all who did not. The editor of this department 
neither smokes nor plays cards ; but has more than once suf- 
fered no little annoyance from groups of those who do. If 
your group were so quiet over your game that you neither an- 
noyed nor disturbed any one, either the parlor must have 
been very large, or the group exceptionally quiet inits game. 
It ought to be remembered, too, that there are many who have 
scruples against cards, many parents who do not care to have 
their children become habituated to them, and who would 
be annoyed, for that reason, by tae very presence of such a 
game in a resort where they had gone for repose. We 
should counsel you in the future in sucha case to take 
your game to one of the private rooms, and so save all pos- 
sibility of turning a public parlor into a public annoyance. 
As tothe smoking, in our judgment no man has a right to 
smoke in any public place, where the odor of his cigar may 
be offensive to others who have as good a right to the 
locality as he, and may be under a necessity to be there; 
and any one who does so violates one of the fundamental 
principles of good breeding. The fact that many well-dressed 
and in other respects well-behaved men do so, does not 
in the least modify this opinion. 


What food is best for children between the ages of three and 
twelve, particularly those inclined to be constipated’ Do you 
consider bread and milk suitable and sufficient for supper for 
such? MOTHER. 

We should recommend a simple diet, with a good variety 
of meat and vegetables and cereals; the Jast the most im- 
portant. For breakfast, oatmeal or cracked wheat, oc- 
casionally varied with hominy, well-cooked, and eaten with 
milk or cream, and possibly sugar. A little meat, or some 
preparation of eggs, baked or stewed potato, fresh or stewed 
fruit, with milk to drink, would make a breakfast for the 
heartiest child. The oatmeal, milk, and fruit would be 
quite enough for the average. 

For dinner, beef or mutton or poultry of good quality, 
nicely cooked, may be given in small quantities ; boiled rice 
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and gravy, or rice served in one of the many Ways of cook- 
ing it, with one or two other vegetables, and fruit, or a very 
simple pudding, for dessert. 

For supper, stewed fruit, bread and butter, or bread and 
milk, or milk toast, with possibly a simple ginger cake or 
sponge cake. 

This would be the general rule for the diet, but we should 
vary it somewhat, using oysters in their season, and making 
occasional extra feasts to save the bill of fare from morot- 
ony. 

If bread and miik is enjoyed, it is a good supper dish, but 
for a child with habits of constipation we should add baked 
apples or stewed pruneg, or something of that sort. 


Could you please tell me where I could buy a book on every 
day law affairs, such as a woman would need? «I have felt the 
need fora long time, but have been unable to obtain anything 
of use. ** SUBSCRIBER.” 

We cannot answer your question so satisfactorily as we 
would wish. Wecan mention three: 

Wells's Man His Own Lawyer,’’:a comparatively 
simple treatise, and a good authority. 

Parsons’s ‘‘ Laws of Business,’’ rather more of a lawyer's 
text-book, but a good authority. 

Thornton’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Law,’’ a comprehensive but 
rather diffuse text-book. 

Will some of your ceaders please answer very soon, giving me 
a pattern for pointed lace, Ani/, about four inches wide, and 
oblige an old readerof your delightful paper? 


Youna Fo ks. 
THE MIMETIC POWER OF INSECTS. 


By HELEN MoNTrcoMERY, 


si my, Cousin Helen! What do you mean by 
saying that lecust is a mimic?” asked my 
little cousins, John and Lincoln. . 

‘Yes, he isa very good mimic, and so are all the in- 
sects in this case. Took at them, and [ will tell you in 
what way I have seen them mimic. 

‘‘Insects have a power called ‘mimetic,’ which ena- 
bles them to mimic, or imitate, the substances which 
afford them food and shelter. They are min.ics all the 
way from the larva state to the imago, whether they 
are moths, butterflies, beetles, bugs, or locusts, In the 
larva state some insects are easily distinguished from 
their food and shelter, but oftentimes they are not. 
Don't you remember how, when we went bug-hunting 
up in grandpa’s orchard, we chased some white cab 
bage butterflies over the tomato bed, and you, John, 
found a brownish caterpillar on one of the piants ? Then 
we hunted for more, and found one so much like the 
leaf in color that I almost took it in my hand before I 
saw what it really was. 

‘When the insect isin its pupa state, it is as creat a 
mimic as before. For then the cocoons and chrysatides, 
or aurelid:e, are of the same color as their hiding places. 
The cocoons and chrysalides we find hidden under 
posts, fences, stones, hanging from trees, etc., are of 
the same color as the stones, bushes, etc. This light- 


brownish cecropia cocoon is the color ofthe bush 


tree on which it hung. 
bush.” 

‘This one isn’t brown ; it’s white,” said Lincoln. 

‘“‘So itis. It came off the top of a white birch tree, 
and so it imitated the bark of that wood in color. I 
think that only in the imago state is the insect a mimic 
in shape. Examples of this kind sre walking sticks 
and walking leaves. 

day I was out on a specimen hunt with a natu- 
ralist on the banks of Duck Pond, in Framingham, 
Massachusetts. I was a short distance behind when I 
heard her call me; on my hasteninmg to her she showed 
me what I thought was a little branchinatincup. Just 
as I was going to ask what there was curious or interest. 
ing about, it, some little twigs on the side of the branch 
began to move, and limmediately thought it must be a 
walking stick, of which I had read, but never until then 
seen. I believe my friend said there were but three 
varieties of this insect in North America. 

warm day in summer, when you boys are play- 
ing in the yard or orchard, you can see some very strik- 
ing examples of this mimetic power; 1 mean locusts. 
These locusts on the upper row have wing-cases of a 
dusty color. I caught them one noon in the middle of 
North Street. When they were resting I could not tell 
the difference between them and the road, but as soon 
as they spread their wings I could see and catch them.” 

‘* Here’s one all yellow !” 

Yes; that one I found in a marsh down at Ocean 
Park, where all the weeds and the soil were of a yellow- 
ish hue. Just look at the difference between this and 
the first one. This one has white wings, with a black 
line across them ; the body is white, and the wing-cases 
look as if sand had been sprinkled over them. These 
came from the beach between Old Orchard and Ocean 
Park. If their wings were folded it would be very 
difficult to distinguish them from the dry white sand. 
I watched a long time one day toseeif I could find 
any on the sand, and frequently I was astonished to have 


Perhaps it was a barberry 


shall almost think we have seen it ” 
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one fly up in my face when [ had just looked carefully 
over the piace where it had been lying., 

‘‘ Here is a Turner's butterfly. If sometime in spring 
you should see one of these on the ground and not know 
what it was, you would be likely to say, as 1 did the 
time I saw one, ‘Oh, what a pretty leaf with black 
lines or it !! and you would be very much astonished, 
as I was, to see it fly away. 

“This Philodice buttertly isso yellow that if you were 
to see it on a dandelion you would be puzzled to know 
where the dandelion left off and the butterfly began, or 
vive versa.- Ifa Vanessa Antiope butterfly was on an 
apple tree (I have noticed they prefer russet apple trees), 
with its wings closed, I could not tell which was the 
bark or which the under side of the butterfly, were it 
not for a slow, waving motion of the wings, as if it were 


fanning itself. 


‘One day, when I was hurrying up North Street, I 
saw, as I thought, a brown Jeaf drop down at my 
side from one of the trees. ‘ What a pretty leaf; oh! 
and, running after a very pretty butterfly, | waited till it 
settled, put my hatover, and so caught it. Look at its 
under side, boys, and you will sec it might casily be mis- 
taken for a leaf. 

‘These purplish, clear-winged, day tlying humming. 
bird: moths feed on the big thistle heads, and it requires 
‘seeing eyes’ to discover them. 

‘‘Beetles have this mimetic power to @ great extent, 
but I have only a few toshow you. This one looks like 
a little ball of dirt. Sometimes this kind of beetle is 
mistaken for a ball of dirt, and sometimes the dirt for 


‘the beetle. 


‘‘T wonder if, when you have been eating biackberries, 
you have sudde nly noticed a sharp, disagreeable taste in 
your mouth 7 

‘‘] have,” said John, 
taste it was, too.” 

‘So have IJ,” said Lincoln. 

‘Well, perhaps you know, then, that you have eaten 
a blueberry bug. This is about the size, shape, and 
color of a green blueberry, and if you were eating your 
berries in the pasture, nothing would be more likely 
than that you should eat some bugs too. 

‘L have only one more cxample of mimetic beetles 


‘and a mighty disagreeable 


here, and this is the painted clytus, which lives on the- 


golden-rod. It is marked with green and yellow, thus 
mimicking the color of the flower. 

Perhaps you are wondering why insects have this 
power? / think that the Creator gave it to them so 
they might escape from cops that were not bright 
enough to see | it.” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING- DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
F you had been on the deck of a steamer sailing out 
of New York Harbor last week I wonder if you 
would have been any wiser than most of the passengers 


when their attention was called to the steamer ‘ Far- 


aday ” off at the left of us. Of course every man and 
woman strained both eyes to look at her, and then most 
of them turned to the next neighbor, and said : 

‘‘What is the ‘ Faraday,’ and what is there remark- 
able about her ?” ; 

A few knew enough to say : 

‘‘Oh ! she’s something to do with the new cable.” 

But I suspect that only the business men on board knew 
much about the ‘‘ Faraday’s” business, and they were 
not eagerly watching the sights in the harbor, so familiar 


to them, but were making their staterooms ready for the | 


So the pleasure travelers got very little infor- 
except that she was doing 


vovage. 
mation about the ‘‘ Faraday,” 
something with a cable. 

I remember very well when the work of making a 
telegraph wire which would stretch from America to 
Europe, and would be under the sea without breaking 
or rusting, was begun, and I remember how wonderful 
it seemed when a quick message could go from one shore 
to the other. Now our daily papers have long articles 
telling about things which happened just the day before 
in England and Europe, and now, although there are, I 


think, two cables all the time in use, we must have 


another one; at least the busy people think so, and that 
is what the “‘ Faraday ” isso quietly busy about. I wish 
we could all go and see how they doit. Can’t one of 
my big and wise nephews tell us how it is done, so we 
Perhaps some of 
my Brooklyn boys may have been out to see the ‘‘ Far- 
aday ;” I hope if they have they will share the visit with 
us, 

November &, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

The writer cannot claim reijationship as being one of your 
very young readers, but rather as one of The Christian Union’s 
oldest. Indeed, as a very early subscriber, and also contributor, 
I think I might claim to have been part of it before you were, 
Aunt Patience! But this is nothing to the point, which is that I 
am one who has taken upa suggestion made in your department 
some weeks ago about saving flower seeds. It occurred to me 
that here was a thing I could do, for we have a good many 
flowers. I did not have such large intentions, however, as you 
may think from the issue, which goes with this in the shape of 
a box holding some scores of little packets, I write to break its 


coming to you, not that its size is very formidable, but the num- | 


ber of its packets may be. I didn’t mean to have so many, but 
somehow tbey grew. You see, I saved seeds, after once begin- 
ning, until heavy frosts killed everything. and after having taken 
pains to gather and dry and separate them from the chaff, etc., 
of course it would not doto have any wasted, so the little papers 
have gone on accumulating till I'm really afraid you'll think 
you've got more than you bargained for from one source. But 
then I reflect what an immense clientéle (or what) of needy 
youngsters you have. You can furnish a whole school if you 
like, or, perhaps, if you haven't use for them, send some to one 
of those New York mission schools I’ve read of, where they give 
away flower seeds. They are ‘in tividual” packets, you will 
see, each one reckoned to contain a sowing—as much of aone 
as euch sowers wiil be likely to require. And I think they 
average as much asthe seedsmen's do—some of the plentiful 
kinds much more—although the envelopes are smaller: I saw 
no use of having much paper to little seed, as they do. The 
seeds are put up compactly, sealed and labeled, in double en- 
velopes for safety; I have done everything I could think of to 
make the distribution easier. Part of them are divided accord- 
ing to kinds; I meant to ,put the rest up so, in large envelopes, 
but the box limits required close packing, and all the larger 
boxes at hand were too large, so the others had to be wedged in 
* promiskus.’’ There are about thirty packets of portulaca 
and as many of French marigold: they were plentiful, and I 
thought them good kinds to send, the latter being great and 
satisfactory favorites of ours. The little velvet beauties, with 
their rich colors, are always admired; and they bloom so full 
and last so well, being always fullof buds when frost comes, 
alas! Then, portulacas always take the eyes of children, and 
their bright colors are fresh every morning, jike the morning- 
glories, almost‘all summer. Most of the others, too, are old- 
fashioned flowers, easily raised and good bloomers. One blue 
‘bachelor’s button ’’ is blooming yet, full of buds, after all the 
bitter freezes It has been a most unpropitious season, the 
worst, truly, I ever saw, else I should have had a far better 
variety. The late spring, the cold, dry summer (frosts threaten- 
ing all the betterhalf of August), and early solid freeze, alto- 
gether were very hard upon all plants. The wonder is how any- 
thing got any growth or ripeness. Many of ourseed vlants were 


just getting readyto blossom when frost came,and others had. 


scarcely ripened a seed. We had panstes, mignonette, splendid 
nasturtiums, carnation and China poppies, salvias, etc., etc., 
none of which had time to ripen. The pinks did very poorly at 
it: with them, as with some others, I had to finish the process 
by drying in sunshine in the house, and though they look asif 
they might grow, I am not so certain of them as I'd like to be. 
Generally our own seeds prove more trustworthy than the 
florists’, and if any of these should not be good, it is certainly 
not because I didn’t take pains enough with them, but because 
of the strangely inclement season. Any other year would have 
given a better show in variety, quality, and quantity. I don’t 
mean as regards the number of packets, however, which you'll 
probably think sufficient. I have been much chaffed about 
‘setting up aseed store,’ etc., and the family think the reputa- 
tion of Aunt Patience as Patience has a rival. 


I say, ‘‘ Well, one can never tell what one may come to be. 


noted for. /,amodel of patience!’ Yet I did begin to accept 
the notion, after a certain dreadful accident that happened 
atop of, oh, howmuch! A dozen papers were spread out upon a 
sunny attic floor, with as many kinds of seeds, drying; when 
ope day a certain person, ina fit of temporary insanity, opened 
a window upon them. Of course a wind came up, and when 
next [came up, whata sight! From end toend that floor was 
strewn with seeds and husks, all mixed and mixed together. 
Nothing to do but sweep them upin a heap, together with car- 
pet dust and litter, and pick out, one by one, every seed that was 
to be rescued -and most of the seeds were. One said, ‘‘ Keep the 
pile just so, to make a wild garden.”’ A wild garden! it would 
have been a crazy one, rather! 

You like sweet. peas, admirable Aunt P.! Sodol, when they 
will be properly pink and white, and sweet. But they’re so 
apt to degenerate into that dull pinky purple (like phlox, 


verbenas, and others), which I call the color of original sin, be- 


it seems nature is prone to backslide in {t. 

If some one were not waiting to take box and letter to the 
post-office, I would tell you of my picture scrap-book work, 
which is growing into a large scale, like my works in general—I 
mean asto quantity. But really I've got a fine lot of pictures 
cut ont, piles and piles, many of them very dainty ; beautiful bits 
of land and waterscape, etc., ete., cut from Harper's, Scribner's, 
Christmas catalogues, ete. ; fitter, these, for grown-ups (of some 
refinenient and information, too)—and why shouldn't they have 
them ’—than for children ; also, for the latter, lots of animal and 
figure pictures. I have made three or four books the past sum- 
mer, andif I can only get at it again, mean to make a number 
more of varied sizes. I think of sending a few to you, Aunt 
Patience. Can you find way forthem? I dare say you could, 
though. Is not this a cute little storyon the subject? I put it 
in, not asking you to print it in your always rumning over 
columns, but in case you may sometime like to doso. I found 
it in a child's paper, and have had it copied in a local one pub- 
lished by a friend. In haste, affectionately, 


This letter has lain in my desk almost a whole year, 
and has bothered me much because the naughty writer 
of it only put a long black line where she ought to put 
her name. I wanted to write to her and tell her how 
lovely the little packets of seeds were, and how I hated 
to break any of mine open, even to get the seeds out to 
plant. Now I hope her conscience will require her, as 
a penance for keeping me in such an uncomfortable 
state of inquiry so long, to write me a letter of confes- 
sion. Besides, if I had tried very hard, by hunting and 
prying, I might have found her out, but I did not want 
to do anything underhand. 

And now the ‘‘ little packets,” distributed so widely, 
have done their summer’s work, and I hope there are 
other ‘‘ little packets” laid away in nume1ous drawers 
ready for next spring’s planting. I cantestify to the vel- 
vety splendor of the marigolds, and the loveliness of 
the little blue flower, whose name I can’t this moment re- 
call; to the pleasure of Trixie at the ‘‘ love-in-a-mist,” 

r ‘‘ lady-in-green,” and the dainty balloon vine. Our 
pinks did bloom, and our garden beds were much the 
brighter and sweeter for the ‘‘ little packets.” What 
shall we do to the kind and patient donor of them if she 
does not tell her name quickly to me ? 


Sunny Acres, Guecen, Canada, September, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have never seen a humming-bird’s nest, but am very much 
interested in them, as we have hummine-birds allsummer on a 
honeysuckle near our nursery window. 

After reading your question I saw this description in one of 
our papers, and thought it might interest some of your large 
circle, of which I have been an outside admirer fora long time, 
and would now like to be taken in. I am Lila W.’s little sister 

KATIE. 

Raritry.—In the orchard of Mrs. Macgeregor, in this village, 
may be seen. on an apple tree, the nest of the ruby-throat hum- 
ming-bird, containing two young birds fully feathered and ready 
for flight. The interior of the nest, which is about one and a 
quarter inches deep, is lined with cotton from the poplar tree, 
and the exterior {s coated with small lichens. It is impossible 
forthe casual observer to find it, but Miss Macgregor, noticing 
the peculiar movements of the old birds some time ago, made 
close search, and spied the pretty littl: house of her feathered 
friends. There were three egg= in the nest. but only two birds 
were hatched. Mr. Lister, a member of the British Association, 
anda keen ornithologist, saw the nest last week, and deemed 
himself pecullarly fortunate.” 


And I see you can write very handsomely, too. 
Thank you for the newspaper scrap. We have hum- 
ming-birds in our honey-suckle, but I have never found 
a nest. My love to Lila, please. 


BrookiyxN, N. Y., ~eptember 21, 18M. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

lhave wanted for a long, long time to become ene of your 
many nieces, but have always been afraid that you might have 
enough without me. 

My sister has just been writing to you. She is nine years old, 
Iam fourteen years. Ilave you any nieces so old as that? 

I have had a bad cold and stiff neck, but it is better now. 

| graduated from grammar schoo! last June, and now I go to 
high school. 

I bavetwo brothers and two sisters. Isn't that nice? Both of 
my brothers are older than I am, and both of my sisters are 
younger. I was born on my oldest brother's fourth birthday. 

Papa has taken The Christian Union ever since it was published 
firat, and I often read the letters. 

I think that my letter is growing too long; so, hoping you will 
receive nie as a niece, I will close. 

Yours affectionately, Mamir H. 

A little while ago I was at school, and a new boy 
came in, and the teacher said : ‘* Ah, here comes another 
Brooklyn boy! We always like Brooklyn boys; they 
have always been good boys.” So I am glad to welcome 


another Brooklyn niece. 


STAPLETON, Staten Island, September 27, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to be one of your nieces. Tam nine years old 
My grandpa takes The Christian Union, and mamma reads the 
letters to me. I can’t read very wel!,as I have been sick so 
much that I have not been able to gote school, Iam lame, and 
grandpa is blind. Ihave two brothers. Fenno is six, and Rob 
bie is two. I have two dolls; one of them is almost as biga 
Robbie. Your loving niece, Maraaret F. 8. 


You can soon learn to read to your grandpapa, | 
hope. Cannot your lameness be cured ? Do you suffer 
pain because of it, or does it only keep you from run- 
ning about as you would like? A little girl I know 
broke her leg early last spring, and she had to lie very 
still for many weeks, with her leg all done up in stiff 
splints, and a weight tied to her foot, but she is well 
now. It was a great lesson in patience to her, and I 
think she learned it very well. 


STAMFORD, N. Y., September 23, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have enjoyed my vacation yery much; have been out-of- 
doors the greater part of every day, have picked a few berries, 
swung in the hammock, bathed, rowed in the boat, rambled 
about the fields and woods, and had a nice time generally. 
Cousin Maude and I have had nice times tcgether. If you will 
come and see us, we will be very glad to see you. The trees are 
beginning to chango here and there, and will soon be brilliant 
with color. Please put a line in the office when you are coming, 
so we can meet you. We livea mile and a half from the vil- 
lage. I think we never thanked any one for The Christian 
Union seeds, but have.enjoyed them very much; they hare 
made us think of The Christian Union people very often. Iam 
going to school now. My teacher's name is Miss Johnson, and 
I like her very much. From your loving niece, Luv E, 


It would please me very much to make you a visit, 
and perhaps I may some time, for Stamford has many 
attractions for me. I have Jearned that it not only is 
beautiful with hills and trees, but has very nice people 
in it. Please thank your mamma for her kind post- 
script. A ffectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


CHARITY'S REPORT. 
Previously acknowledged, . 
N. F. Davis. in grateful acknowledgment of the 
restoration of a beloved child, . 50 00 


PUZZLES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 

Take one letter from each word in the following sentences 
and find in each sentence the name of an »mportant town in the 
State of New York: 

1. Strawberries are larger and sweeter on young plants. 

2. Tribulation usually follows frivolous and lawless eonduct 

%. Benjamin Franklin taught many valuable, instructive max 


4. Our pets require much patience. 

5. Are you coming home when school term ends, Sarah? 
9. Will Constance have birthday cards, aunty ? 

7. Send me, with Mary’s book, your kaleidoscope. 

8. Flowers will bloom in rainy weather. 

9. Almost all boys like long yarns. 
0 


. Set your shoulders far back ; you stoop egregiously. 
11. Beggars never earned their living, probably. A. D 
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SUNDAY CAFTERNOON. 
HYMN.: 


By Tue Rev. A. L. Stone, D.D. 


“TESUS, thou Prince of Earth, 
¢? Brother by human birth, 
Yet Lord Divine, 
Proclaim thy sacred right, 
Put forth thy sovereign might, 
And with revealing light 
In glory shine! 


Upon the quivering air 

We pour our earnest prayer, 
And bid thee come. 

Come, be the Nation’s guest, 

Fill every throbbing Lreast 

With joy by thee poss: 1sed,* 
Make it thy home. 


Our fathers came of yore 
To yonder wintry shore, 
With purpose strong 
To found a Christian State 
n righteous freedom great, 
o love the truth, and hate 
Nothing but wrong. 


Oh, make this land thine own! 

Stoop from thy lofty throne, 
And o’er us reign! 

Send forth thy blessed Word, 

And be thyself adored, 

Our Saviour and our Lord, 
Come and remain ! 


THE GLORY OF SOLOMON. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 
** Behold, a greater than Solomon is here.’’—Matthew xil., 42. 
OME years ago a correspondent somewhat startled 
me by writing a letter to The Christian Union to 
ask how Solomon was a type of Christ. That any one 
should imagine this luxurious and licentious monarch 
to be in any sense a type of the Redeemer of the 
world was incomprehensible to me ; but on looking into 
some of the sources from which Sunday-school teachers 
draw their information, I found that thie impression had 
indorsers, and apparently respectable indorsers. I vent- 
ure the opinion that again this year some Sunday- 
schools will be set to looking for resemblances between 
the Oriental despot and the world’s Emancipator, and 
will, in the process, get false ideas of both. There is 
no hint in Solomon of a type of Christ; there is no 
resemblance between the two; Solomon receives no in- 
dorsement, sanction, or approbation from the New Tes- 
tament ; Christ speaks of him only in disparaging con- 
trast with his own lowly condition and with the flower 
of the field which any maiden might have for the pluck- 
ing. ‘‘ The queen of the south came,” said he, “from 
the uttermost parts of the earth to hear the wisdom of 
Solomon : and, behold, a greater than Solomon is here.” 
‘* Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they 
toil] not, neither do they spin; and yet I say unto you 
that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these.”* 

‘‘ There are two things,” says Dr. Fairbairn,* ‘‘ which, 
by general consent, are held to enter into the constitution 
ofatype. Itis held, first, that in the character, action, or 
institution which is denominated the type, there must be 
a resemblance in form or spirit to what answers to it un- 
der the Gospel ; and secondly, that it must not be any cha- 
racter, action, or institution occurring in Old Testament 
Scripture, but such only as had their ordination of God, 
and were designed by him to foreshadow and prepare for 
the better things of the Gospel.” Now, both of the-e 
conditions are wanting in the case of Solomon. So far 
as the second condition is concerned, there is nowhere a 
hint in the Bible of any divine design or ordination that 
Solomon should be taken to foreshadow or prefigure 
Christ. David’s paternal and spiritual hopes for his 
son, expressed in Psalm !xxii.,° have been indeed inter- 
preted as a prophecy of the Redeemer’s kingdom ; and 
it might with some reason be urged that these spiritual 
anticipations were types or prophecies of a kingdom of 
God to be established by Christ. But it is one thing to 


1 Sungat the recent anniversary of the California Home Mis- 
sionary Society at Stockton. 

2 International Sunday-School Lesson for November 9, 1$84.— 
1 Kings 5., 1-13. 

We have here,’ says Dean Alford, “‘the declaration of the 
Creator himself concerning the relative glory and beauty of all 
human pomp, compared with the meanest of his own works. 
And the meaning hidden beneath the text should not escape the 
student. As the beauty of the flower is unfolded by the Divine 
Creative spirit from within, from the laws and capacities of its 
own individual life. so must all true adornment of man be un- 
folded from *vithin by the same Almighty Spirit.”’ 

4 Fairbairn’s Typology. Vol. I., p. 46. 

$ It is, however, a question whether this is a psalm of David 
for Solomon, or a psalm of Solomon for himself. In the latter 
case it is the aspiration and spiritual hope of a young king 
whose life was asad departure from the ideal he held out to 
himself in his youth. But this is a sorrowfully common expe. 


rience. 


say that David’s hopes, or even Solomon’s hopes, were 
a prophecy of a future realization, and that Solomon 
himself was a type of the future Messiah. As there is 
nothing in the Bible to warrant the idea that Solomon 
was divinely ordained or designed to foreshadow Christ, 
so neither is there any resemblance in form or spirit 
between the two. Onthe contrary, our lessons are all 
to be drawn, not from the resemblance, but from the 
contrast, between Solomon and Christ. 

The contrast in form is as apparent as it was great. 
Solomon's glory appeals to the eye and the palate. It 
is wholly sensuous, ‘‘Everything was on the same 
scale of grandeur, involving immense expenditure. 
The royal banquets were of the most costly kind. A]! 
the plate and drinking vessels were of gold, for silvei 
was held too poor forthe use of the court... . Ten 
fed oxen and twenty from the pastures; 100 sheep, be- 
sides harts and roebucks and fallow deer ; fatted swans 
and other fowls; with thirty measures (about 660 gal- 
lons) of fine flour, and sixty measures of meal, were 
consumed daily—provisions suilicient for the wants of 
about 14,000 persons.”’’ Everything else was on a sim- 
ilar scale of ostentatious magnificence: the palace, the 
throne, the cups apd vessels, the harem, the dwelling. 
place of the queen, the pools and fountains and gardens. 

The parallel of all this display is not to be found in 
the life of Him who was cradled in a manger; who 
spent his youth at a carpenter’s bench ; who in his man- 
hood had not where to lay his head, but was dependent 
on the hospitality of friends, and often lay at night upon 
the hillside, with no other roof over his head than the 
blue dome above. It is to be found in the pagan glory 
of Persia and Babylon, of Rome and Constantinople, of 
Venice and Versailles. Compare, for example, the de- 
scription in Geikie or Stanley of the glory of Solomon’s 
Empire with Taine’s description of the glory of the 
Bourbon Court of Versailles. ‘*‘The wine merchant 
furnished wine to the amount of 300,000 francs per 
annum; and the purveyor game, meat, and fish at a 
cost of 1,000,000 livres.” ‘ Two hundred and eighty- 
seven horses are exercised daily in the two riding halls; 
there are 443 saddle horses in the small stable, 437 in the 
large one, and these are not sufficient for the ‘ vivacity 
of the service.’”” Among the ministers tc the King’s 
enjoyment are ‘‘ 128 vocalists, dancers, instrumental- 
ists, directors, and superintendents ;” among his house- 
keepers, ‘‘ 68 marshals, guides, ard commissaries.’” 

The contrast in spirit between Solomon's kingdom 
and Christ’s is as great as the contrast in form. In 
Solomon's kingdom everything is made tributary to the 
king. All the glory of the kingdom centers in the 
capital; all the glory of the capital in the palace; 
all the glory of the palace in the throne. The whole 
land is made tributary to Solomon and his court. 
Whether the Seventy-second Psalm was David’s hope 
for his son, or Solomon’s youthful aspiration for him- 
self, it is all negatived by his life. The whole land is 
divided into districts ; each district is under a deputy ; 
each deputy is charged with the duty of providing out 
of the overtaxed people for the king’s household.” The 
people are overburdened with taxes that the king may 
be overburdened with wealth and luxury. His power 
is too great to be resisted while he lives, but no sooner 
is he dead than the people rise in revolt against the con- 
tinuance of the oppression. His luxurious despotism 
has prepared the way for the revolution which under 
his scn divides the kingdom ; as the luxury and despot- 
ism of Versailles prepared the way for Danton and 
Robespierre. The glory that is selfish and sensuous is 
always short-lived. History has afforded not a single 
exception. 

Contrast with this pagan and Oriental splendor the 
kingdom of Christ. Heis poor and unknown; his glory 
is the glory of a loving self-sacrifice; his power the 
power of absolute truth. When Pilate asks him, “ Art 
thou a king, then?” he answers, ‘To this end was 
I bern, and for this cause came I into the world, that I 
should bear witness unto the truth.” Truth is his 
palace, his body-guard, his army. Wherever his king- 
dom goes, there goes not palaces, nor feastings, nor dis- 
plays of any sort; his kingdom still comes without ob- 
servation. But instead there goes with it the church, 
the schoolhouse, and the {home ; wisdom diffused, edu- 
cation made universal, wealth distributed. This king- 
dom, whose glory is unselfish and unsensuous, is a king- 
dom without end. : 

I have here but hinted at the meaniog of Christ’s 
declaration, ‘‘ A greater than Solomon is here :” greater 
because his kingdom is an invisible kingdom ; an un- 
sensuous kingdom ; an unselfish kingdom ; an enduring 
kingdom ; a kingdom whose glory is developed by the 
Divine Spirit working from within, not by human 
hands constructing from without. I leave the reader to 
make his own application of the contrast : between the 
State rich in the wealth of a few great palaces and 
highly endowed universities, and the State rich in the 


' Geikie : Hours with the Bible, Vol. II.. p. 392. 
2 See at length Taine’s Ancient Regime, Book II.. chap. i. 


multiplicarion of homes and of common schools; be- 
tween the church magnificent in architecture and rit- 
ual, and the church rich in multiplied accommodations 
for the poor and simple-hearted ; in the home that is a 
palace resplendent in frescoes and satin hangings, and 
the home rich in faith, love, and charity. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
A WISE KING.—1 KINGS X., 1-13. 


By Eminty MILLER. 


you remember the three gifts which the Lord 
had promised to King Solomon—wisdom, riches, 
and honor ” 

When the Lord promises anything we are sure it will 
be done, because he is ‘‘ the God of truth,” and because 
he has all power in heaven and earth, to do for us what- 
ever he chooses. So Solomon received his gifts from | 
the Lord. 

1. Wisdom. The Lord taught him how to manage all 
the affairs of his kingdom, to make the wisest laws for 
his people, and to choose the best men to help him in all 
his plans. He taught him how to plan for building his 
great palace, and his treasurc-houses, and how to gather 
into his kingdom the things that he wanted from all 
other countries. He helped him to understand all the 
wise things that had ever been written or found ont, and 
he taught him new things that no ene had ever known 
before. 


‘ Wy 
Riches. 


Because Solomon was so wise, he knew 
how to bring together all the riches of all lunds. He 
had ships that went away on long voyages and brought 
back spices and gold and precious stones. Ile sent his 
merchants down into Egypt to buy linen and horses 
and chariots. Ile sent tothe King of Tyre for brass and 
for cedar-trees and other rare and fragrant wood such as 
they used for making harps and psalteries and beautiful 
carved work, and he paid him in wheat and oi! and 
other things from the land of Israel. Every one who 
heard of this great king wanted to see him, and to sec 
the splendid temple and palaces which he had built, and 
all who came brought presents with them, until Solomon 
was so rich that he scarcely knew what to do with all 
his treasures. All the vessels of his house were of pure 
gold, and precious things were so common they were 
no more thought of than the stones in the street. 

3. Honor, Ot course the fame of so great wisdom 
and riches spread everywhere, and people who could 
scarcely believe it was true found when they came to 
Jerusalem that the half had not been told them. Kings 
and princes and wise men came to the court'of the king, 
and saw how wisely all the affairs of his kingdom were 
arranged ; they listened when the king was judging the 
people, and saw how wonderfully he seemed to read 
their very hearts and fiad out the good and the bad ; 
they heard him talk to his friends about the things he 
had learned of trees and plants, and about beasts and 
birds and fishes; or they listened to hie songs and _ his 
wise sayings, and they went away astonished that any- 
where on the earth there could be such a wise king 
and such a splendid kingdom. i 

One day there came, among these visitors, a woman. 
We do not know her name, but she was a queen, and 
lived in a country called Sheba—a_ rich, beautiful 
country, so far from Jerusalem that it was thoughtto be 
the very end of theearth. But even there slic had heard 
of King Solomon, and of his great wisdom, and she de- 
termined to go and see for herself if the story was true. 
She took a great train of servants to wail upon her, and 
soldiers to defend her, and camels t» carry the loads of 
spices and costly things for her own use and for a 
present tothe king. They were a long time on the way 
across the deserts and hills and plains, but at last they 
came to Jerusalem, and King Solomon received the great 
queen at his own palace. Thereshe stayed a great many 
days. She saw the king‘s beautiful throne of ivory, his 
splendid palaces, the temple of the Lord that he had built, 
and the great walled cities full of treasure. She heard 
the wise talk of the king with his counselors, and saw 
how careful he was to do justly Dy all his people. She 
asked him about a great many things that she wanted to 
know, hard questions that the wisest men among her 
people had not been able to answer, and Solomon told her 
all: there was not a thing which he did not tell her. 

And then this Queen of Sheba was so full of astonish- 


} ment that the story says ‘‘ there was no more spirit in 


her.” She said to the king the 6th, 7th, Stb, and 9th 
verses. 

You see even this queen, who had never before heard 
of the true God, saw that some one greater than Solomon 
had given him this wisdom, and though she gave the 
king a magnificent present of gold, and such astore of 
spices as never again was seen in the land.she carried away 
with her something much more precious—the knowledge 
of the Lord God of Israel. The story says that Solomon 
gave her whatever she asked for, and I think she would 
be very likely to ask for a copy of the law of the Lord 
and perhap3 for some one to come and teach it to her 
For Solomon himself said, ‘‘ The fear of the 


5] Kings, iv., 7-19. 


| people. 


Lord is the beginning of wisdom ;” ‘‘ The blessing of the 
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Lord it maketh rich ;” ‘‘ The fear of the Lord prolongeth 
days ;” and perhaps these may have been some of the 
wise sayings which the queen heard from his own lips. 

If the Queen of Sheba learned to serve the Lord with 
a willing heart, she was wiser than Solomon, for although 
the king knew so well the right way, we shall see 
presently that he was foolish enough not to walk in it, 
We shall see how the wisest king became the most 
foolish. 


NOTHING AGAINST THE TRUTH. 


HE Rev. Phillips Brooks recently preached in Trin- 

ity Church, Boston, from the text: ‘‘ We can do 
nothing against the truth, but for the truth.” Every 
true man desires that his work shall tell. He thinks there 
is something for him todo, and he strives todoit. ‘This 
simple, earnest desire to realize what we feel must have 
been God’s intention when he sent our lives, a new force, 
into creation. But the real question is, How can a man 
do something that shall endure? The Apostle goes 
directly to the heart of the question when he says, “ We 
can do nothing against the truth, but for the truth.” 
Men can realize their wishes and make their works of 
permanent. use only by uniting them with the great 
current of truth that is running on throuch life. One's 
work may be wasted, and the only way to make it abid- 
ing isto fasten it to that which is sure—the absolute 
truth. We must put ourselves alongside of nature’s 
truth and nature’s laws if we would accomplish any- 
thing in the material worid. Iron and stone are inexor- 
able ; you must treat them after their natures, or you 
cannot successfully use them. We build our hoses in 
conformity with the laws of gravitation; otherwise 
they tumble to the ground in ruins. Nature is a serv- 
ant who never forgets that she is mistress too. This is 
the lesson of natural science : we must serve her in her 
way ; for we can do nothing against the truth, but for 
thetruth. But there are Jaws of human nature as strong 
as those which inhere in rocks and trees. 
wishes to govern men, he must know beforehand the 
laws of human nature. A man sits in his study and 
devises some scheme of government. An enthusiastic 
lecturer mounts the platform and describes the erring 
generation of society. According to these, everything 
must be reformed and reknown ; but if the reform be- 
gins by ignorantly denying the first truths of society it 
will not accomplish anything. Society will not be reg- 
ulated except in conformity to fundamental principles. 
Business must be developed under the laws of business. 
What we pray for is greater wisdom to know the right 
principles that influence men. We take means to find 
them ; for we can do nothing against the trutb, but for 
the truth. 

Here is a merchant doing business in Boston. He is 
true, he is honest, and will neither chest nor steal ; his 
life falls in with the great current of righteousness flow. 
ing through the world. The stream of truth is a little 
higher, the world is a little better, because of his life. 
Here is a politician earnestly working for the State; or 
a scholar who loves truth : these men, if honest, seek to 
find what is true; and their work will tell. Over 
against these men sit their opposites—the dishonest 
merchant, the unscrupulous politician, the selfish 
scholar ; they are not working for the truth, but against 
the truth, and must ultimately fail. 

We may exercise our free will; we may do right- 
eously or wickedly ; in the one case our work abides, in 
the other it fails. The cause of truth is always stronger 
because of those who work with the truth. All wicked- 
ness is waste. There are other views of its conse- 


quences, such as punishment, sorrow, and personal dis- | 


gust; but shut out these for 1 moment, and think of 


wickedness only as waste. There may be a worker of 


wickedness whose works for a time shall seem to stand; 

but he is all the while like the man who should spend 
an enormous fortune in digging up the sand on the sea- 
shore while back of him there lies the rich and fruitful 
soil of cultivation. Those men whoin no sense claim 
to be working for the truth are the very ones who most 
wickedly assert that theirs are the only enduring 
works. As you think of the simple, faithful life of 
some poor man who, all unknown, in obscurity, has 
lived and passed away, you will find your own life 
richer, for, though ignorant, poor, and unknown to 
fame, he did something for the truth. Two men die 
the same day here in town ; they have lived busy lives, 
but one has worked against the truth, the other for the 
truth. The two bodies lie waiting their burial ; but 
how men will talk of those two ! and see how the work 
of the one who has worked against the truth shall go for 
nothing ! Do not imagine that the throng which follows 
you about the streets now will delude men any longer 
when, after your death, they look for what you have 
done for the truth and for God, and cannot find it. 

We cannot realize another person's conscience ; and so 
the men who are doing a great work in the world are 
apt to be alone, or separate from it. If it so happens 
that a man is working alone, let this truth be made 
known, that there is a great movement in the world in 


If a man 


the interests of righteousness. For the poor child tend- 
ing a sick parent, week in and week out, doing menial 
duties, shut out from all sunlight and fresh air, there is 
a noble and strong support in the affection which Goa 
has planted in the heart; and let there come, however 
plainly, into that heart the sense of God, of a great and 
true government in the world—let that child know that 
the duty is done for Him, and there is something there 
which even the child’s mind can grasp. Few people 
really feel that the duties which they do are more than 
mere accidents that have fallen down from the sky, 
really feel that they are serving the absolute truth, that 
they need to have the words of Christ crowd upon ther 
continually: ‘‘ Alone, yet not alone, because the Father 
is with me.” If we have the mixed feeling that what 
we do jis sometimes right, sometimes wrong, and if our 
hearts often misgive us, and we fear lest when we are 
making our best efforts we may be doing mischief so 
great as to far outwarp the little good done, the 
assurance comes that God will defeat the harm; that 
whatever we do against the truth will come to nothing. 
The wise man in the Book of the Acts had the true per- 
ception when he stood upin the council and said: ‘ Re- 
frain from these men and let them alone: for if their 
counsel or their work be of men, it shall come to naught ; 
but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye 
be found even to fight against God.” Luther took up 
the same words, and they stand carved to-day ason a 
pedestal: ‘‘If it is God’s work, it will stand ; if man’s 
work, it will fall.’ What assurance can be more com- 
forting thanthis ? Be at rest; forthe wicked work must 
perish, and we can do nothing against the truth. 

We see men casting out devils, and we are constrained 
to forbid them, ‘‘ because they follow not us ;” but this 
assurance relieves us of anxiety and the task of judging 
another. 

Our subject is leading us to the great truth of the 
watchful government of God. The idea of servantship 
or discipleship is calculated to relieve the too great re- 
sponsibility which sometimes untits men for their work. 
The sight of the great wrong and sin in the world is 
almost paralyzing. The whole burden seems to be laid 
upon One poor soul. Shakespeare alludes to it in Ham- 
let, when he says: 

‘*The world is out of joint ; 

(oh, cursed spite that ever I 

Was born to set it right.”’ 
You cannot set the world right, or the times; but you 
can do something for the truth, and all you can do will 
certainly tell if your work is for the Master who gives 
you your share; and so the burden of responsibility is 
lifted off. This assurance makes peace, satisfaction, 
and repose possible even in the partial work done upon 
earth. Go to the man who is carving a stone for some 
building ; go and ask him where that stone is going, to 
what part of the temple, and how he is going to get 
it into its place; and what does he do? Tle points you 
to the builder's plans, This is only one stone of many. 
So, when men ask where and how is your little achieve- 
ment going into God’s great plan, point them to the 
Master who keeps the plans, and then go on doing your 
little service as faithfully as if the whole temple were 
yours to build. 

The works of men who sct themselves against truth 
and righteousness may seem effective for a day, but 
there is a pressure under which they must soon go down. 
Gamaliel and Luther did not mean this instantly, every 
afternoon ; they meant to give them time. The log in 
the eddy of the stream seems to be doing something 
against the current, while sll the time,the stream is carry- 
ing the log and the eddy all down together into the 
smooth deep waters. It is so with the man who tries to 
work up against the current of truth and goodness. How 
glorious will it be to look back over history from heaven 
and sce how many a man or little child who in doing 
a good work seemed to fail, did not fail. This surely 
will be the greatest glory of all the glorious delights of 
heaven, and we shall see even more clearly because of 
the view it gives us of ovr own work. But as the king- 
dom of heaven is within us, may we not even now 
begin to see what we shall behold ? That poor enthusi- 
ast working fora cause, that poor child—you will expect 
some day to see God take them by the hand. 

I look at the incarnation of Christ as the very trans- 
figuration of the truth, of which I have been speaking. 
We can do nothing against the truth, but for the truth. 
I hear them saying, ‘‘ He is not risen, he is dead.” On 
the other hand, there is Christ going calmly on, working 


steadily for the truth, as he had said: ‘“ For to this end 


was J] born, and for this cause came I into the world, 
that I should bear witness to the truth.” fFlis very 
enemies are carrying out his plans. Is it possible to 
know the truth? I beg you not to believe that it is 
impossible on every hand to know the truth. If there 
be a God ruling over all, and if we are in earnest, it can- 
not be hard to know the truth and what is right. The 
beatitude belongs to this world : ‘ Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God.” Let us be sure that 
there is nothing of selfishness in our worship, nothing 
of the fear of man to prejudice us, and, casting out all 


evil things, come with pure and ardent impulse to see 
the right and doit well. Still, we shall have to pray 
this prayer: Father, defeat me even in what I desire 
most, if it is contrary to thy truth. By so doing, we 
shall be drawing nearer and nearer to the perfect state 
in which we shall know Llim perfectly. 

Do you say, itis so hard to cast out all selfishness and 
fear ; that even what I have described is not enough ” 
I answer, no; itis not enough. You cannot find the 
truth by searching in this way for yourself alone. I 
turn and point you to our Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. 
Ile is the truth, andthe service of truth is to make him 
your Master. If you serve him in grateful love, you 
must be self-forgetful, and you must be free to see just 
what he is, and just what you may be. I point you to 
the Holy Spirit that shall guide you to Christ, that you 
may be led into the more effective lifeof him who serves 
the truth. We can do nothing against the truth, but 
for the truth. | 


THE MESSAGE OF MUSIC. 
: T the recent music festival held in Worcester 
Cathedral, the Rev. Canon Knox-Little made a 
most eloquent and touching address. He selected as 
his text, ‘* For how great is his goodness, and how great 
is his beauty.”” His theme was, What is the message 
of music to man’ We give an extract : 

‘‘ Tlow sad it is to some of us that the sensations of music 
cannot abide sometimes an hour beyond the sound! Why, 
ye musicians, remember as the throne of Tyre was set 
between the sands and the sea, sothe lordly art that illustrates 
(;0d’s worship this week in this cathedrai is set on the 
border-land between sensation and the soul. And who can 
draw a line between them’ Our best affections are side 
by side with our most disastrous passions, and music thrills 
the sensucus nature; but if we will. through sensation it 


thrills the soul. Let us remember that in every life there is 


music, a chamber of sound. There comes moment when 
death or sin or sorrow makes that life a frightful pause ; is it 
to end after the pause in discord, or is it to end in the 
harmonies of heaven? Whatis the danger of music? Ah! 
you musicians on that orchestra, you choir that sing God’s 
glory-in this stately cathedral day by day, can you believe 
that there is danger in your glorious art’ Your science of 
music may be a Science of sensation. There are your modern 
apostles of eulture,and what do they teach? They teach 
that man isin an ascending scale, and that he has advanced 
from point to point, not by that which we Christians call the 
grace of God, but by art, by culture. The danger of musie ; 
it may vibrate through your nerves, touch and quicken and 
stimulate your passions, raise you up to an excitement that 
is beyond the ordinary level of ordinary life. What then ? 
There have been musicians, very possibly are now, greatly 
gifted with power of hand, of heart, of brain, who are yet 
the miserable victims of mortal sin. Do not_be deluded into 
the theught that the most glorious art that God has 
given you can regenerate your nature or purify your souls. 
There is a materialism which is not the coarsest, thereis a 
vagueness of the idea which is not the most evidently flimsy ; 
but that materialism is worst than the coarsest, and that 
tlimsiness of idea is more delading than ,the purest expres- 
sion of merely mental thought, because it steals God’s robes 
to enwrap and modern culture and the apostles of 
modern teaching steal, in music above all, the very clothing 
of the Eternity for the purpose of enwrapp'ng mortal sin. 
O ye apostles of what is called beauty, in an age that 
forgets the divine presence and the power of the grace 
of God, never allow yourselves, in music, or in other 
things, to take the part of a divorce court between those 
whom God has indissolubly joined, Goodness and Beauty ! 
The power of music is this: it witnesses that man is a 
failen being. It reminds us of a better world. It reminds 
us that it is possible to feel, possible to enter into sensa- 
tions, possible to enjoy—O my God, how terrible to think 
of it!—possible to do all that, and yet be cruel, hard- 
hearted, untrue, impure, possible not to act. It reminds us 
that we have about us a touch of divinity ; but that the 
robe of divinity has trailed through the mire. It reminds 
us that there was a better world, to which we belonged, 
that we are fallen creatures, but not ghastly ruins, capable 
of regeneration, and then of strengthening, and then of 
building up to the stature of Christ. That is its power. 
Music tells us to aspire. It reminds us that it is worth en- 
listing in the army of God. We all know that in music 
there is harmony, and that is a message of the beauty of 
God. What was the outcome of the moral law? What 
was the result of Mendelssohn learning to play his songs on 
the spinet or the piano? The result was the ‘ Elijah.’ 
What was the result of Spohr’s weeping tears as he strug- 
gled over the difficulties of his violin, trying the hundredth 
of a sound where others had tried the half? The result was 
such stately harmonies as the great prelude to his ‘ Last 
Judgment.’ And what was the moral law’ The science of 
doing right; and the great artist and exponent of that 
science was Christ. It was impossible every moment to 
remember God’s presence, but it was possible to keep their 
festival in a religious sense, and to do their best to make it 
an act of worship and an act of praise. Their music would 
only be blessed when it was the expression of a splendid 
life. Beauty was the expression of goodness, and if it was 
not the expression of goodness, then eternal beauty it was 
not. All that is beautiful, if it he eternally beautiful, must 


rest upon eternal goodness. They should take the beauty 
out of their music, and try to live it in their lives. Let 
them, in Cherubini’s Mass, meditate upon the Blessed Sac- 
rament ; in the ‘ Elijah,’ let them meditate upon the conso- 
lations and the claims of God ; in the ‘ Messiah,’ upon his 
tenderness and compassion, and so on; in one word, let 
them make sweet music in their festival and in their lives,” 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Rooks aND GlutHors. 
MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


The Century.—A number well up to the average as 
regards illustrations, and decidedly above it in the in- 
terest of the reading-matter. The most notable article 
is that by General G. T. Beauregard on ‘‘ The Battle of 
Bull Run,” the first of the great series of articles on war 
topics by military and naval commanders on both sides. 
Parallel with the series will run Mr. W. L. Goss’s ‘‘ Rec- 
ollections of a Private.” Thus in the first installment 
Mr. Goss tells the story of Bull Run from a private’s 
standpoint, in a vivid and graphic fashion. General 
Beauregard’s article, which is profusely illustrated, de- 
votes some space to an explanation of the unfriendly 
relations between the writer and Mr. Davis, and ends as 
follows 

**T often dreaded failure more from my own government 
behind me than from the enemy in my front; and when 
success came in spite of this, it was acknowledged only by 
some censorious official ‘inquiry,’ contrasting with the re- 
peated thanks of Congress. I was, however, not the only 
one of the highest military rank with whom Mr. Davis’s re- 
lations were habitually unwholesome. It is an extraordi- 
nary fact that during the four years of war Mr. Davis did not 
eall the five generals together into conference with a view to 
determine the best military policy or settling upon a decisive 
plan of operations involving the whole theater of war, 
though there was often ample opportunity for it. We 
needed for President either a military man of a high order, 
or a politician of the first class (such as Howell Cobb), with- 
out military pretensions. The South did not fall crushed 
by the mere weight of the North; but it was nibbled away 
at all sides and ends because its executive head never 
gathered and wielded its great strength under the ready ad- 
vantages that greatly reduced or neutralized its adversary’s 
naked physical superiority. It is but another of the many 
proofs that timid direction may readily go with physical 
courage, and that the passive defensive policy may make a 
long agony, but can never win a war.”’ | 

The other illustrated articles are Mr. H. E. Scudder’s 
** Vedder's Accompaniment to the Song of Omar Khay- 
yim,” which furnishes the frontispiece, beautifully en- 
graved by R. Muller; Mr. H. B. McDowell's ‘‘ Chinese 
Theater,” which gives many curious details on the ori- 
gin and character of the Chinese drama, fashions of the 
theater, dresses, mise en scene, typical parts,.etc. ; and 
‘‘ Sculptors of the Italian Renaissance ” by Mr. Kenyon 
Cox, with illustrations by the author. 

The fiction is, if anything, even better than usual. 
The first installment of Mr. Howells’s new story, ‘‘ The 
Rise of Silas Lapham,” introduces incidentally our old 
friends Bartley and Marcia Hubbard. Silas Lapham 
bids fair to be one of Mr. Howells's best characters. The 
short stories are by Joel Chandler Harris, Frank R. 
Stockton, and Thomas A. Janvier (‘‘ Ivory Black”). Of 
poetry the only noteworthy thing is Austin Dobson’s 
‘* Old Sedan Chair,” which is quaintly and prettily illus- 
trated. Mrs. Fields’s ‘‘ An Acquaintance with Charles 
Reade ” contains many hitherto unpublished letters, and 
is pleasant reading. 

Of the more serious articles the chief are the first of a 
series on ‘‘The Principles and Practice of House 
Drainage,” by George E. Waring, Jr., one of our best 
Sanitary engineers; ‘‘A Phase of Social Science,” by 
Dr. Henry C. Potter, and *‘ How Shall we Elect our 
Presidents ’” by Mr. George Ticknor Curtis. Mr. Curtis 
argues at length in favor of a change in the Constitution 
which should allow the Electoral College io meet at 
Washington, and should make the choice of the Presi- 
dent by the Electoral College actual instead of nominal, 
as at present. 

‘Topics of the Time” discusses ‘‘ Lawyers’ Morals,” 
‘‘The Bible in the Sunday-School,”,‘‘ Bribery in Polli- 
tics,” and False Issues” (in political campaigns). In 
‘‘Open Letters,” Mr. Cable replies to a critic who had 
charged him with want of loyalty to the South; Mr. 
Edmund Gosse explains Mr. G. F. Watts’s design of 
sending a selection of his paintings to this country ; ‘“‘A 
Methodist Layman ” indorses Dr. Gladden’s ‘‘ Christian 
League of Connecticut,” and other contributors write on 
timely topics, 

Harper's Monthly.—With the current number Mr. 
Black’s ‘‘ Judith Shakespeare” comes to an end. On 
the whole, we think it has disappointed most readers, 
lacking animation, and not furnishing a precisely con- 
genial subject for Mr. Black’s style. The article on 
Columbia College has numerous illustrations of college 
buildings and portraits of eminent professors. The other 
illustrated articles of importance are Joseph Hatton’s 
‘‘ 4 Day with Sir Joseph Hooker at Kew;” Mary Gay 
Humphreys’s ‘‘ Norman Fisher-Folk,” with illustrations 
by Reinhart; ‘‘Chrysanthemums” (the drawings by 
Mr. W. H. Gibson); the continuation of Mr. E. P. Roe’s 
‘‘Nature’s Serial Story,” and that of Mr. Walden’s 
‘Great Halil of William Rufus.” The story of ‘‘ The 
Acadian Tragedy” is told again by Mr. Francis Park- 
man; Mr. Andrew Lang’s anecdotical sketch of Sydney 
Smith is bright and amusing; Mr. F. D. Millet explains 
the cuuses of the failure of Harper’s ‘‘ Art Competi- 


tion ;” and short stories by Harriet Prescott Spofford 
and W. T. Davis make up, with the always readable 
departments, a number stronger in point of illustration 
than in literary qualities. The frontispiece, a full-page 
engraving by W. B. C. Closson, from the original of 
Vandyck’s ‘‘ Charles I. and Henrietta Maria,” Mr. FE. A. 
Abbey’sillustration to Robert Burns's poem To a IIag- 
gis,” and Mr. C. 8, Reinhart’s ‘‘A Type,” are among 
the best of the illustrations. 


The Atlantic.—Mr. N. 8. Shaler’s article on ‘‘ The 
Negro Problem” is made the more interesting by notes 
contributed by General S. C. Armstrong, of the Hamp.- 
ton Institute, Colonel T. W. Higginson, the Hon. J). II. 
Chamberlain, and by the editor, who embodies in his 
notes suggestions from Southern statesmen of distinc- 
tion to whom the article was submitted. The general 
consensus of opinion is less dispiriting than that expressed 
in Professor E. W. Gilliam’s paper, ‘‘ The African Prob- 
lem,” in this month’s ‘‘ North American.” The latter 
says: ‘‘ The evils of his (the negro’s) stay here are not 
individual, but inherent in the race, and unavoidable ; 
and they lie in the future, when, under our forms of 
government, over wide sections, and in the presence of 
the race that has created it, he will rise to the political 
control of the highly intellectual civilization, with which 
he has not been identified. The results would be dis- 
astrous to both races, and for their common geod let 
them be separated, and the African turn, or be turned, to 
Africa.” Compare this with Mr. Shaler’s summing up 
of the present condition of things : 

‘‘ The insensate greed of our ancestors took this simple 
folk from their dark land and placed them in our fields and 
by our firesides. Here they have multiplied to millions, and 
have been forced without traininy into the duties of citizen- 
ship that often puzzle the brains of those who were trained 
by their ancestry to a sense of its obligations. Our race 
has placed these burdens upon them, and we, as its repre- 
sentatives, owe a duty to these biack-skinned folk a thou- 
sand times heavier than that which binds us to the volun- 
tary immigrants to our land. If they fall and perish with- 
out atrial of every means that can lift and support them, 
then our iniquitous share in their unhappy fate will be as 
great as that of our forefathers whobrought them here. If 
they pass away by natural laws, frem inability to maintain 
themselves in a strange climate or utter unfitness to under- 
stand the ever-growing stress of our modern life, it may be 
accepted as the work of nature; perhaps, by some severe 
philosophers, as a beneficent end of the most wonderful 
ethnic experiment that the world has known. But they can- 
not be allowed to perish without the fullest effort in their 
behalf. So much we owe to ourselves, to our time, and to 
our place before the generations that are to be.”’ 

(veneral Armstrong’s note to this is also worth reading : 

‘‘ All other foreign elements assimilate, and in the third 
generation are fully Americanized. The negro is the closest 
imitator of all; but in spite of the oceans of white blood 
which have been poured into his veins; in spite of the oblit- 
eration of the remembrance of his fatherland, its language 
and its traditions ; in spite of the closest of contact with the 
race which enslaved him, he remains substantially the most 
foreign of all our foreign elements. The lines of his life are 
parallel with, and not convergent to, our own, and here lies 
the danger. 

‘* But what would the cotton mills of Christendom do with- 
out him ® Who would fit into our industrial and household 
life as he does? We need him, the nation needs what he 
can do; but his training must be directed by ideas, and not 
by demagogues. The work of the old taskmasters is still 
telling tremendously, and the old ‘ uncles’ sometimes shake 
their wise gray heads over the rising generation. Itisa 
many-sided education that they need, and the result of any- 
thing less seems to justify the reply of the colored schoolgir|, 
who,on being criticised on careless sweeping,answered, ‘ You 
cau’t git clean corners and algebra into the same nigger.’ 

‘‘ Technical training is important, wisely directed mental 
work is essential, better ideas must somehow be put into 
better men, but it is the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount 
that must permeate it all. Practical Christian educution, 
without dogma and without cant, is the great need of the 
negro, as well as most of his brethren, of whatever shade or 
type.”’ 

The paper entitled ‘‘Stephen Dewhurst’s Autobiog- 
raphy,” found among the papers of the late Henry 
James, Sr., is described as a sketch of the growth of his 
own mind, upon a background of personal history, under 
the guise of a facetious autobiography. The narration 
is so admirable in style, and the suggestiveness of cer- 
tain passages—that on the ‘‘conflict between my moral 
and spiritual life,” for instance—so great that one feels 
keen regret that the projected sketch was never finished. 
In the ‘‘ Embryo of a Commonwealth,” by Mr. Brooke 
Adams, the history of the Massachusetts Bay Company’s 
charter is followed to illustrate the way in which the 
Commonwealth governments grew into form. 

Harriet Waters Preston’s *‘ Mistral’s Nerto ” is the most 
purely literary article of the number. Copious transla- 
lations of parts of this last nouvelio of the modern. 
Provencal poet are given in English rhymes. ‘‘In the 
Haunts of the Mocking-Bird”’ is a subject after Mr. 
Maurice Thompson’s own heart, and he writes, as 
always, with the enthusiasm of a hearty lover of the 
poetry and music of outdoor life. Other articles of 
importance are Mr. E. P. Evans’s ‘‘ Crude Science in 
Aryan Cults,” Mr. J. M. Hillyar’s ‘‘ Malta,” Mr. W. C. 


Langdon’s ‘‘ Last Strand of the Italian Bourbons,” and 
Mr. F. Sheldon’s ‘‘ De Senectude ;” and there are several! 
other less noteworthy papers. Mr. Whittier has an 
“uncanny” ballad, ‘‘ Birch-brook Mill ;”’ the only 
other poem of Jengtu is Mr. 8. ©. Cole’s ‘‘ Song of Si- 
lenus.” In the Contributor’s Club is an amusing account 
of life in a village parsonage and its queer visitors in the 
days of the ‘‘isms,” forty years ago, from which we 
extract an anecdote or two ; 


‘* One visitor who broached his least idea with a circum- 
stance asif, at last, something of real importance were to 
be proclaimed tothe world, delighted us children by saying, 
upon his taking breakfast with us, ‘Breakfast is my best 
meal ; it is, I may say, my only meal. When I eat my break- 
fast I eat for the day.’ He seemed todo so, but criticism 
of such an Homeric appetite was uncalled for when he had 
told us he ate but once in the twenty-four hours. Ile had 
expected to leave inthe morning, but the day turned out 
rainy, and he remained to dinner. Judge, then, of our 
amazement when, being helped bountifully for the second 
time, he remarked in a lazy, absent-minded way, ‘ This is 
my best meal; itis, 1 may say, my only meal,’etc. We 
laughed outright, alas! and had to be sent away from the 
table. Few of these thinkers and enthusiasts had any sense 
of humor. My father, however, when once driving one of 
them up the mountain, turned to him and said, ‘Mr. ——, 
if | take you to the top I shall insist that you preach me a 
sermon.’ ‘I will,’ was the reply; ‘and imy text shall be, 
‘* And the devil taketh him up an exceeding high mount- 
ain.’’’ Aconstant lady visitor, M G , Whospent with 
us weeks at a time, was intensely interested in anything a 
little off-color in the way of religious creeds. Theodore 
Hook, who, when asked if he was willing to accept the 
Thirty-nine Articles, blandly replied, ‘ Oh, certainly : forty, 
if you like,’ was no circumstance to M—— (:——,, who would 
accept any theory or any creed, provided it conflicted with 
the orthodox views she had renounced. This promiscuous 
greed for novelty was, however, so much the mark of the 
period that it merely made her seem eager and hopeful, 
until, a few months afterward, it carried her into Bloomer 
dress, and left her stranded at high tide as a silly woman 
whose good taste could not betrusted. Oneevening, at our 
house, she was conversing with a well-known lecturer on 
geology, whom she questioned incessantly. 

‘** How long, Mr. ——, do you suppose the world has ex- 
isted ? For an infinite time, I suppose.’ 

‘** Infinite? Madam, infinite is a long word.’ ) 

‘* * But your discoveries all show that the accepted chronol- 
ogy is worthless. Don’t you suppose it has existed billions 
and billions, even trillions of years ?’ 

‘*<T think a billion will do, madam,’ said the geologist. 
‘Suppose, just to be fixed and definite, we say the world has 
existed a billion of years.’ 

***¢ But why,’ said M—— G——-, throwing her whole soul 
into the question—‘why be fixed, why be definite? Why 
dwarf the illimitable grandeur of scientific revelation for 
the sake of a feeble consistency with the accepted orthodox 
scheme of things? Sir,’ her eyes flashing, ‘I would not, if 
I were you, consider a billion of years anything.’ ”’ 


The North American Review.—The November num- 
ber continues the policy of presenting articles on polit- 
ical, economical, and social topics of timely interest, 
written by specialists. Hobart Pasha has a careful 
review of ‘‘ Piogress in Naval Architecture ;” Judge 
Robert C. Pitman discusses ‘‘ Woman as a Political 
Factor,” coming to the conclusion that ‘‘the State 
would be the safer if in every emergency we could de- 
pend on the vote of our independent, conscientious, and 
home-loving countrywomen.” Tke Rev. E. E. Hale’s 
Half: Time in Schools” will arouse opposition among 
professional educators, but has a special interest in con- 
nection with the discussion now going on in England 
on ‘‘over-pressure” in public schools. Classicists will 
heartily enjoy Principal J. C. Shairp’s ‘‘ Friendship in 
Ancient Poetry ;” Professor E. L. Youmans vigorously 
defends Herbert Spencer from Professor J. L. Rice’s 
strictures in the ‘‘ North American” some time ago ; 
and the other papers, on ‘‘ Over-Illustration,” ‘sy Mr. 
Charles T. Congdon, and on “‘ Restriction of the Suf- 
frage,” by Mr. W. L. Scruggs, are not the least inter- 
esting features of the number. Of Professor E. W. 
Gilliam’s ‘‘The African Problem” we have already | 
spoken. 


Macmillan’s Magazine has a memorial article on the 
Jate Mark Pattison, by Mr. J. ©. Morrison; an amus- 
ing dialogue on ‘‘ Newspapers and English ;” an essay on 
“Steam, the Tyrant,” in which the possibilities of clec- 
tricity as a motive power are discussed ; a description of 
Syra, ‘‘The Capital of the Cyctades,” by Mr. J. T. 
Bent; and a statistical account of land division and 
tenure in the Canton de Vaud, by Mr. M. O’Brien. 

Outing and the Wheelman is filled with the usual 
variety of matter interesting to lovers of outdoor 
sports, light fiction, poetry, and sketches. The features 
of the number in the way of illustrated articles are 
‘* A Scamper in the Northwest,” by J. A. Fraser, and 
‘‘Wheeling Among the Aztecs,” by Sylvester Baxter. 


Lippineott’s Magazine. —The November igsue con. 
tains the usual variety of light and entertaining read- 
ing-matter. Edmund Kirke’s ‘‘On the French Broad” 


differs from most illustrated ‘‘descriptive ar‘‘ !es” in 


_ Oct. 30, 1884, 


that one cares much more about the article than 
the pictures. In ‘‘John Bright as a Temperance Ke- 
former,” the author of ‘‘ Study and Stimulants”: recalls 
the fact that Mr. Bright’s first attempt at speaking was 
as a temperance advocate, and regrets that his present 
position on the subject is not more positive and radical. 
‘*A Holiday in Scotland,” by Norman Pearson, is breezy 
and readable. Short stories and poems, articles on 
‘‘Domestic Pets,” on ‘‘The Women’s Paradise” (the 
monster dry-goods establishments of Paris), and on 
‘‘American Authors and Artists in Rome,” make up, 
with the serials by Miss Tincker and the ‘‘ Duchess,” 
a bright and amusing number. 


With the current number of the Srbliotheca Sacra 
begins a series of articles by Professor E. C. Bissell in 
defense of the ‘‘ Unity and Genuineness of Deuter- 
onomy.” Professor Bissell writes simply and forcibly, 
and affords a good presentation of the orthodox view. 
Professor L. 8. Potwin, of Adelbert College, carefully 
compares the vocabulary of the ‘‘ Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles’ with that of the New Testament and 
of the ‘‘ Epistle of. Barnabas.” Other articles are on 
‘Sketches of Pentateuch Criticism,” by the Rev. 5. I. 
Curtiss, D.D.; on ‘‘ The Nicene Doctrine of the Ho- 
moousion,” by Dr. E. R. Craven; and on ‘‘ Reforming 
our English,’ by Geueral J. D. Cox, LL.D. 


The Antiquary (New York : J. W. Bouton) has, in ad- 
dition to the genealogical and antiquarian lore, several 
articles of interest to the general reader, such as ‘* Manx 
Legends,” by Esme Stuart; ‘‘ Celebrated Birthplaces ;” 
‘The Numerical Principles of Ancient Gothic Art,” by 
Clapton Rolfe; and the history of ‘‘The House of 
Lords,” by J. H. Round. The typographical ,appear- 
ance of this mugazine is particularly good. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The most attractive package of books of the week comes 
from Harper & Brothers (New York), who make several 
additions to their list. DBoughton’s Holland is already famil- 
iar to the readers of ‘“ Harper’s Magazine”’ as a work of 
genuine literary and artistic charm; Francis S. Drake’s 
Indian History for Young Folks is a handsome quarto, con- 
taining a plain narrative of the most striking events in 
Indian history for young readers, and is profusely illus- 
trated; the first volume of Justin McCarthy’s Jistory of 
the Four Georges will be welcome to the great host of peo- 
ple who find his histories as entertaining as a novel; H. D. 
Traill’s Coleridge is the latest addition to the excellent series 
of “English Men of Letters ;’’ the Jtalian Principia, Fart 
Second, contains extracts from the best Italian prose writers, 
with copious notes, and a dictionary of Italian words.—— 
D. Appleton & Co. send us .{¢ the World’s Mercy, a new 
novel by the author of ‘‘ The House on the Marsh,’’ and 
said to be as dramatic as that intensely interesting story ; 
How We Live; or, the Human Body and How to Take Care of 
It, is an elementary course in anatomy by James Johonnet 
and Eugene Bouton; A Book on Cats and Dogs and Other 
Friends, for Little Folks, by James Johonnet, is an initial 
volume in a natural history series, and is a charming little 
book, fuil of admirable pictures; A Compound of Geology, 
by Joseph Le Comte, is the fifth volume in Appletons’ 
Science Text-Books.——Little, Brown & Co. (Boston) bring 
out an important work in Francis Parkman’s Montcalm and 
Wolfe; Bacon’s Essays and the Wisdom of the Ancients is an 
excelient new edition of a standard English work ; Henry 
M. Hudson’s Studies in Wordsworth is a discussion of the 
principles and characteristics of the poet.——Phillips « 
Hunt (New York) are the first in the field with their com- 
mentary on the Sunday-School Lessons for 14885. Dr. 
Vincent and Dr. Hulbert’s Lesson Commentary on the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Lessons is already widely and favor- 
ably known by teachers who have used it. The volume for 
the coming ycar preserves all the excellent features of its 
predecessors. The same publishers send us the Berean Be- 
ginner’s Book, the Berean Question Book, and the Senior Les- 
eon Book, My Aunt Jeannette, by Mrs. 8S. M. Kimball, is an 
interesting little story strongly religious in its character. 
—The Bloch Publishing and Printing Company (Cincin- 
nati) bas just issued a treatise by the Rev. Dr. Mielciner on 
the Jewish Law of Marriage and Divorce in Ancient and Mod- 
ern Times.——G. P. Putnam’s Sons issue an important book 
in Dr. W. C. Morey’s Outline of Roman Law, Comprising Its 
Historical Growth and General Principles ; they also add to 
their ‘‘Handy-Book Series of Things Worth Knowing,’’ 
Bread-Making, by T. N.T. 


The racy English styie of Mr. Charles G. Leland, and the 
hearty enthusiasm with which he enters into all matters re- 
lating to folk-lore, give to his latest work, The Algonquin 
Legends of New England (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
the same charm possessed by his entertaining book on ‘** The 
Gypsies.’? What Schoolcraft did years ago, and imperfectly, 
for the Hiawatha and Manobozho legends of the Iroquois, 
Chippewas, and Ottawas, Mr. Leland has here done for the 
Algonquin tribes of the Northeast, the Penobscots, Passa- 
maquoddies, and Micmacs. With the aid of correspondents, 
he has gathered directly from Indian narrators somé two 
hundred legends, myths, and stories, containing the out- 
line of a great mythology, and the traditions of a curious 
folk-lore. ‘‘Glooskop, the Divinity,’’ and Lox, the Indian 
_mischief-maker, or devil, are the principal figures in these 
tales, which, one may be sure, lose nothing in Mr. Leland’s 
narration. Their variety and original character are decid- 
edly striking. A feature that distinguishes them from the 
more familiar Western folk-lore is the delicacy and richness 
of the humor, which is sometimes exquisite. Mr. Leland is 
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inclined to regard these Algonquin legends as the originals 
from which the others were derived. He traces a very close 
connection between them and the Eskimo folk-lore, and, 
going still further back, with the Edda of the’Norse mythol- 
ogy. Certainly many of the incidents are too nearly identi- 
cal to be the result of merely accidental resemblance. In 
the ** Adventures of Master Rabbit’’ may occasionally be 
found incidents suggesting the ‘‘ Brer Rabbit’’ of Uncle 
Remus. Apart from the fact that these Algonquin legends 
are delightfully droll and curious reading, they have a seri- 
ous value as a contribution to the literature on Indian eth- 
nology and history. It is to be regretted that so little bas 
been done in this direction. Recently the efforts of Dr. 
Brinton, Mr. Horatio Hale, and others, have done much 
toward preserving for us the written and legendary litera- 
ture of some tribes; but the curious and important subject 
bas been but lightly touched in comparison with the rich- 
ness of the material once offered but now growing less every 
day. As Mr. Leland says: ‘‘ When the last Indian shall be 
in his grave, those who come after us will ask in wonder 
why we had no curiosity as to the romance of our own coun- 
try, and so much as to that of every other land on earth.’’ 
These old stories, which have been handed down for centu- 
ries, at lirst in the form of poems, later as tales, have be- 
come mingled in great measure with modern ideas and facts, 
but the two elements are easily distinguished, and in the for- 
mer lies hidden much that may hereafter throw light on the 
yet unsolved problems relating to the American aborigines. 


One of the most fascinating collections of English poetry 
is the Lyra Elegantarium (New York: White, Stokes & 
Allen,) a collection of the best vers de socivté and vers d’ve- 
casion in the English language by deceased authors, edited by 
Frederick Locker. This book, which presents between its 
covers much of the most charming, delicate, and musical 
English verse, has long been a favorite with lovers of this 
kind of poetry. Its appearance in a new edition in this 
country will, no doubt, widen the circle of its readers, and 
consequently of its admirers. While it is pervaded through- 
out by ua lightness of touch and a brilliancy of style, itis also 
full of the most delicate and exquisite poetry. It goes with- 
out saying that Mr. Locker is the best possible editor of 
such a work, and it may be added that the American pub- 
lishers bave done everything necessary to make the book as 
beautiful without as within. 


There is literally no end to the literature of fairy stories, 
and its abundance is not to be regretted ; it is in the main 
an honest growth from popular feelings, sentiments, and 
hopes, and has, therefore, an element of genuine life in it. 
Among the collections of fairy tales which have had a large 
popularity must be placed Fuiry Tales, by Edward La- 
boulaye (New York: (ieorge Routledge & Sons), in which 
that charming writer has collected and retold, in his own 
finished style, stories from many of the nationalities of Eu- 
rope. These stories have been issued in a new and very 
attractive edition in a compact quarto, well printed and 
profusely illustrated with pictures, which, if we mistake 
not, belong to the original French edition. 


Among the pretty little books of the season is Artistic 
Tableauc (New York: White, Stokes & Allen), the text fur- 
nished by Josephine Pollard and the diagrams by Walter 
Satterlee. ‘lhe design of the book is to furnish suggestions 
and diagrams for tableaux that shall be at the same time 
simple and easy of construction and effective and artistic. 
Directions are given as to the stage, curtains, and other 
accessories ; and it there is any criticism to be made on the 
book, it is that it strikes a little higher than is attainable by 
most amateurs. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—The London ‘‘ Academy ”’ reports that Mr. Browning has 
left the Engadine and has settled in London. 

—Andrew Lang and Edwin Arnold are to fnrnish poem, 
for the Christmas number of ‘* Harper’s Magazine.” 

—The Johns Hopkins University has elected Professor 
Simon Newcomb professor of mathematics and astronomy. 

—D. Appleton & Co. have in press a new edition of John 
Stuart Mili’s ** Political Economy,’’ with notes by Professor 
Laugblin, of Harvard. 

—Ginn, Heath & Co. (Boston) have published in their 
College Series of Greek Authors Sophocles’s ‘‘ Antigone,”’ 
edited by Professor Martin L. D’Ooge. 

—'‘* The Money-Makers’’ is the rather significant title of a 
new book to be shortly issued by D. Appleton & Co., and is 
to be, it is understood, a reply to ‘‘ The Bread-Winners.”’ 

—Two hundred thousand copies of the November 
‘*Century’’ have been published ; a fact upon which our 


only comment is, that the November ‘‘ Century’’ deserves. 


it. 

—C. L. Mateaux, the successful author of ‘‘ Around and 
About Old England,’’ has written a new book for children, 
‘* Rambles Round London Town,’’ which Cassell & Co. will 
publish. 

—‘* Fisheries of ‘the World,’’ by F. Whymper, author of 
‘* The Sea,’’ will be published at an early day by Cassell & 
Co. The book will be profusely illustrated with fine en- 
gravings. 

—Moses King, the enterprising Cambridge publisher, has 
issued another edition of ‘‘King’s Dictionary of Boston,’’ 
edited by Edwin M. Bacon, with a historical introduction 
by the Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis. 

—The ‘‘ Current,’’ of Chicago, has a new cover, which we 
have not seen as yet, but which the publisher describes as 
presenting ‘‘ an eloquent idealization of the most noble dis- 
tinctive attributes in American character.”’ 

—‘*The Literary World’ says that few American 
publishers have so large a private and friendly correspond- 
ence with foreign authors of note ‘as Mr. Niles, of Roberts 
Brothers. And we may add that few publishers are better 
liked by American authors. 


—-One of the most charming little cook-books recently 
published is ‘‘ Fifty Soups’’ (New York: White, Stokes & 
Allen). This dainty volume was compiled by Mr. Murray, 
the catererof the Astor House, and the author of the well- 
known and admirable book on salads and sauces. 

—White, Stokes & Allen (New York) have issued the 
poems of Frederick Locker complete in two volumes, *‘ Lon- 
don Rhymes ”’ and ‘‘ London Lyrics.’’ The Christian Union 
last year reviewed at some length Mr. Locker’s poetry, and 
is prepared to commend these two dainty books as contain- 
ing about the most airy and graceful vers de soci’té in the 
English language. 

—‘* The Critic’ is about to publish a series of personal 
and critical sketches of the best-known living American 
writers, under the general title of ‘‘ Authors at Home.”’ 
Thomas Hughes will write about Mr. Lowell, Mrs. Spofford 
about Mr. Whittier, Mr. Lathrop about Mr. Curtis, and 
Alice Wellington Rollins will give an account of Mrs. Jack- 
son’s life at Colorado Springs. 

—‘* Ready for Business ; or, Choosing an Occupation,”’ by 
George J. Manson, is the title of a series of practical papers 


~for boys to appear in the forthcoming volume of ‘‘ St. Nich 


olas.’’ The various trades and professions will be described 
in such a way that a boy will be able to get a better knowl- 
edge of each, and thereby be helped in making his choice of 
a vocation in life. Readers of The Christian Union do no 

need to be told that Mr. Manson has a sure eye for facts, 
and a very effective way of putting them together. 

—Macmillan & Co. will publish at once Mr. Ainger’s edi- 
tion of Lamb’s ‘‘ Miscellaneous Essays and Poems.’’ This, 
with the previously published ‘‘ Essays of Elia,’’ contains 
all of Lamb’s miscellaneous writings that he had himself 
selected for preservation in a permanent form. Mr. Ainger 
has had the privilege of examining Lamb’s MS. annota 
tions in an interleaved copy of Wither, now in Mr. Swin 
burne’s possession, besides having permission to quote from 
unpublished letters in the hands of Mr. W. 8. Ayrton and 
others. 

—Messrs. Cassell & Co. will begin at an early date the 
publication of ‘‘ The Artist’s Library,’’ the object of which 
is to furnish art students, art designers, art manufact- 
urers, and all interested in art, a series of valuable hand- 
books on the history and practical application of art. The 
works are by well-known foreign writers, and published 
under the patronage of the Administration of Fine Arts, at 
Paris. They are translated by competent authorities, and 
edited by Mr. John Sparkes, Principal of the South Kensing- 
ton Art School. Numerous engravings will be given n 
each volume. 

—Messrs. Roberts Brothers will publish shortly a new 


‘book by the Rey. Dr. F. H. Hedge, ‘‘ Atheism in Philosophy, 


and other Essays.’’ By philosophic atheism, Dr. Hedge 
means speculative denial of a supermundane conscious in- 
telligence—theories of the universe which regard it as blind 
force or as a self-subsisting, self-governing, independent 
being. Philosophic atheists differ among themselves 
almost as widely as they differ from theists. Dr. Hedge 
selects as examples an ancient and a modern, representing 
two opposite types—Epicurus and Schopenhauer. Among 
the miscellaneous essays are ‘‘ Life and Character of Augus- 
tine,’’ ‘‘ Gottfried Wilhelm von Leibnitz,’’ ‘‘ The Monadol- 
ogy of Leibnitz,’’ “Immanuel Kant,’ ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Fetichism,’’ ‘‘Genius,’’ ‘‘The Lords of 
Life.”’ 

—The latest issue of the ‘‘ Questions of the Day’? series 
is ““ Public Relief and Private Charity’? (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons), by Josephine Shaw Lowell. The author is 
well known to all interested in the problems here dealt with, 
as an earnest and intelligent worker in that field. Her 
pamphlet disclaims all pretense of a specially original treat- 
ment of the subject. It is, rather, a clear, orderly, and 
well-arranged résumé of the history of past experience in 
dealing with the poor, and a summing up of the rules and 
principles which have been derived from that experience, 
and of the conclusions reached by the most judicious dis- 
pensers of charity. The remarkable results of the old-time 
outdoor relief system in England are examined in detail. 
Mrs. Lowell points to the fact that the, discontinuance of 
outdoor poor-law relief in Philadelphia since 1880 has de- 
creased rather than increased the numbers of the indoor 
poor, as evidence that the public outdoor relief system is 
not a necessity. The general system advocated for relief 
by charitable associations is that followed by the New York 
Charity Organization Society. Mrs. Lowell’s little book is 
full of practical suggestions and useful hints, and cannot fail 
to be read with interest and profit by all who recognize the 
social duty of exercising the most careful discrimination 
in their attempts to benefit their fellow-men. 

—The bound volume of ‘‘ The Critic and Good Litera- 
ture’’ for the first six months of the year contains a great 
variety of matter interesting to people of literary taste, and 
there appears to be every prospect of material as well as 
iterary success in its future. ‘‘ The Critic’’—we believe 
the awkward double title is soon to be dropped altogether, 
as is now done on the title-page—combines the excellent 
literary features of the two periodicals before consolidation. 
As an original journal, it is to be judged ehiefly by its re- 
views, whick are always fair, often written by specialists, 
and usually anexceptionable in point of style and vigor. 
Signed articles are contributed, in this volume, by John 
Burroughs, J. H. Morse, Maurice Thompson, J. L. Allen, 
W. H. Rideing, E. J. Harding, and others ; ‘‘ The Lounger” 
column continues its bright gossip on matters literary, dra- 
matic, and personal ; the eclectic matter and bits of current 
criticism are judiciously selected ; the literary notes are full 
and up to date; and the members of ‘‘ The Free Parlia- 
ment’’ continue to ask and answer a multitude of questions 
relating to literary affairs. A special feature in this yolume 
is the plébiscite on the selection of forty members of an im- 
aginary American Academy, which attracted general atten- 
tion at the time of its publication. | 
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tion with the material and the methods is 
possibly as necessary to the development of 
a genuine feeling of art as are other and 

—Mason Noble, formerly pastor of the church more dignified phases of education. How 
ut Sheflield, Mass., has accepted a professorship! many artists are there who do not vividly 
in the college at Talladeya, Ala. 'remember the great interests and joy which 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Charles 8. Nash was installed pastor of the | their first color-box and palette excited in| 


.“*Harper’s Young People 
overiiows with everything that can be thought of 


TO MAKE CHILDREN 
HAPPY,MERRY, AND WISE.” 


| 


chureh at East Hartford, Conn.. last week. 

—Albert B. Christy, pastor of the church at 
Conway, Mass., has resigned. 

—Edward Auderson, pastor of the High Street 
Chureh at Columbus, Ohio, has received a call 
to the church at Norwich, Conn. 

—F. H. Kasson was installed pastor of the 
church at Tewksbury, Mass., last week. 

—Theodore C. Pease, pastor of the church ait 
West Lebanon, N. H., has accepted a call to the 
ehurch at Malden, Mass. 

—H. P. Fisher, of Westboro’, Mass., has re- 
ceived a call to the church at Ludlow, Vt. 

—Abram 8. Emmons, pustor of the church at 
Friendship, N. Y., has accepted a call to the 
ehurch at Morrisville, N. Y. 

—Burnett T. Stafford, pastor of the church at 
Spencerport, N. Y., has resigned. 

—E. D. Corwin, of Beardstown, Ill., has re. 
ceived a call to the church at Morris, Ill. 

—Charies F. Bradley, pastor ot the church at 
Birmingham, Conn., has resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—J. V. C. Nellis, of Gilbertsville, N. Y., 
received a call to the church at Nunda, N. Y. 

—William A. Rice was instailed pastor of the 
church at Canandaigua, N. Y.. October 2s. 

—A, M. Man has accepted the eall to the 
church at Homewood, I11 

—William P. Patterson, pastor of the church 
at Marple, Pa., has resigned. He has accepted 
a call to New Castle, Del. 

—Casper kt. Gregory has accepted a call to the 
church at Wilkesbarre. Pa. 

—Frank T. Logan has aecepted a call to the 
Seeond Church at Oxford, Pa. 

—J. EK. Sutherland, of Jacksonville, Fla.. was 
installed pastor of the church at Rockford, IIL, 
last week. 

—J. D. Wylie was installed pastor of the Canal 
Street Church at New York, October 2s. 


has 


EPISCOPAL. 

—H. K. Boyer. rector of the Church of the 
Messiah at Gwynedd, Pa., has resigned. 

—T. William Davidson, rector of St. James's 
Church at Hestonville, Pa., has resigned. 

BAPTIST. 

—L. F. Shepardson has resigned the pastorate 
of the church at Bernardston. Mass. 

—B. H. Lane, formerly of Hartford, Conn., 
has accepted a call to the church at Valley 
Falls, R. I. 

—H. G- Gav, pastor of the church at Wales, 
Mass.. bas resigned. 

—A. PD. Conklin, pastor of the church at Baby- 
lon, L. I.. has resigned. 

—J. Sidney Teasdale has accepted a call to the 
church at Gloucester City, Mass. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—M. J. England. pastor of the Swedish Lu- 
theran Church at Hartford, Conn., has resigned. 

—Alfred Gooding has been installed pastor of 
the Unitarian church at Portsmvuuth, N. H. 

—John W. Beardslee, of Constantine, Mich., 
has received a call to the North Reformed 
Church at West Troy, N. Y. 


ART IN AMERICA. 


At the period of the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion it was a common prophecy that 
there would follow a great wave of art 
popularization similar to the one which 
swept over England after the great exhibi- 
tion of thirty years ago. The prophecy has 
been more than fulfilled, and various 
branches of the fine arts have not only been 
popularized, but even vulgarized, by the 
contagion which has seized all classes of 
minds, and encouraged the production of an 
incalculable amount of artistic rubbish. 
The rage for painting on drain-pipe and for 
embroidering kitchen crash has filled the 
remotest farmhouses with specimens of this 
species of decoration. The useless spin- 
ning-wheel has been given a place of honor 
in the parlor, and the three-legged kettle, 


resplendent with a coat of red paint, hangs, | 


them, or what delicht and what possibilities 
there were for them in the ftirst sketching 
materials or canvas’ How many will ever 
forget the pleasure of the tirst flushes of en- 
thusiasm, when inaterials and methods were 
the first objects of investigation and study ? 
' And yet how little did this common zeal and 
ifervor indicate the resuit which further 
| growth and higher purpose brought about ! 

The contagion of dabbling in art—for it is 
dificuit to give another or more descriptive 
name—is more powerful than most fashions 
of the kind, because it adds the attraction of 
some definite and tangible production to the 
charm of an agreeable household occupa- 
tion. The American mind naturally iuclines 
to the practical and productive. It is ordi- 
narily best satisfied with something which can 
be pointed to as a material result accom- 
plished. This is just what comes out of the 
household art craze, and in satisfying this 
natural desire for fruitful and absorbing 
occupation the fashion for art work has 
changed the current of thought, elevated the 
| purpose, and brightened the lives of those 
, Who bave gone with the wave, and it hasina 
great measure fertilized the waste which the 
‘rigid Puritanism of our forefathers made of 
every-day life.—| Century. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


A. ¢. Armstrong & Son. 


ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON : 
RAPHY. 


With Selections From his Writings. 

Biairn, D.D. 12mo, bound in parchment, gilt 

side and top, $1.25. 

The editor sends out this book as a miniature of a 
great portrait, with the hope and prayer that some 


of the beauty of the original may steal into the soul 
of the reader and beget the desire for more. 


ANECDOTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TEXTS. 


Crown Svo volume, 400 pages, $1.50. 


London Christian Leader says: ** This ts one of 
the most valuable bovks of anecdote that we have 
ever seen. There is hardly vic anecdote that is not 
of Jirst-rate quality.” 


A MANUAL OF PREACHING. 


Lectures on Homiletic?. By Rev. F. W. Fisk, D.D. 
Crown Svo, $1.50. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 
JOSEPHUS’ WORKS. 
3 vols, crown 8vo. Steel Portrait. Cloth, 


$3.75 (ina neat box, same as formerly pub- 
lished in 4 vols. at $9.00.) 
This new Standard cdition—in large, clear type— 


re explanatory notes, observations, anda complete 
nder, 


52 Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, 714 Bway, N. Y. 


New Catalogue of Miscellaneous Books 


FROM THE 
RETAIL STOCK OF G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


comprising standard books in every department 
of literature, including choice sets of the works 
of old English authors, and many rare and cu- 


Sent on receipt of stamp. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., NEW YORK. 
25 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, . 
LONDON. 


BIOG- 


By | 


rious volumes secured by their Londun house. ; 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An Illustrated Weekly for Boys and Girls. 


16 pp., large 8vo. Price Five Cents a Num- 
ber, $2.00 a year. Postage free to all Sub- 
scribers in the United States and Canada. 


S27" A Specimen Copy sent on receipt of Jour cents 
| in postage stamps. 

|The Sixtu Vo_ume will begin with the number 
issued November 4, 1884. | 


Harper's YounG is about to be pub- 
lished in London. It is fast attaining a cireula- 
tion wherever the English language is spoken, 
and in thousands of homes its weekly visits are 
welcomed with delight, by “‘ young boys ‘and 
sweet girls and their kind, tender mothers."” The 
extraordinary rapidity with which this wide cir- 
culation has been gained is due to the obvious 
fact that its publishers have spared neither pains 
nor expense to secure for it the very best literary 
and artistic work. 

The young rejoice in it because it holds for 
them a world of entertainment and information ; 
their elders approve it because its entertainment 
| is always wholesome and its instruction in the 
‘highest degree valuable. Parents and teachers 

have come to regard it as an effective agency for 
the mental, moral, and physical education «nd 
improvement of its readers. 


Its serial and short stories have all the Jra- | 


| Whiie they are wholly free from all that is perni- 
' cious or vulgarly sensational. They are intended 
| to be of superior literary quality, so that their 
erusal may tend to the cultivation of a correct 
‘taste in literature. The humorous stories, arti- 


matic interest that juvenile fiction can possess, 


| cles, and pictures are full of innocent fun. with- 
,out a trace of that coarseness which mars so 
much of the literature that is offered for the 
amusement of the young. 

The papers on natural history and other scien- 
| tific supjects, travel, and the facts of life, are by 
writers whose names give the best possible as- 
surance of accuracy and value. The historical 
stories, biographical tales, and anecdotes present 
attractively the most inspiring and stirring inci- 
dents in history, andin the lives of men, women, 
and children renowned for worthy deeds. 

Papers on athletic sports, games, and pastimes 
give fall instructions with respect to those sub- 
jects, and in all these departments illustrations 
freely aid the text. Fine pictures, representing 
the work of the foermost artists and engravers 
on wood, lavislily illustrat e its pages. 

In all mechanical respects HARPER’s YouNnG 
Peorie is as attractive as fine paper, legible 
type, and skillful printing can makeit. There 
is nothing cheap abeut it but its price. 

PRESS NOTICES. 

In purity of tone, beauty of illustration, and in 
variety of attractive, entertaining, and instructive 
contents of the highest literary merit, it is unex- 
celled, and deserves a place in every home blessed 
with children, whose lives it will make better and 
brighter with its weekly visits.—{Zion’s Herald, 
Boston. 

It is wonderful in its wealth of pictures, informa- 
tion, and interest.—[Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

This charming little paper fs a weekly feast of 
good things to the boys and girls inevery family 
which it visits.—{ Brooklyn Union, 

One of the most popular children’s periodicals in 
the country, and its charming stories and sketches 
and beautiful illustrations well deserve the success. 
—fSan Francisco Argonaut. 

It overflows with stories, poems, anecdotes, in- 
structive articles, pictures, and everything else in 
its line that can be thought of to make children 
happy, merry, and wise; and it will bear reading 
over again many times without losing its freshness, 
vivacity, or power to charin.”—{Providence Journal, 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE continues to lead the 
weekly publications for youth throughout the coun- 
try, and probably throughout the world. The illus- 
trations are excellent, and the contents are well cal- 
culated to interest and iustract.—The Living 
Church, Chicago, 

An epitome of everything that is attractive and 
desirable in juvenile literature,—[ Boston Courier. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


| 


filled with flowers, on a rustic tripod in the | 7 EGGA’T B ROS # 
front yard. Few houscs are now without | 
some specimens of original work in chalk or CHEAPEST 
in color, the gift of an aspiring friend or the 
triumph of one of the family. The number | BOO K STO R E 
of art teachers has grown to be myriad ;' 
schools of art of more or less importance | I N : i H E WO R iL D s 
have sprung up in every large town, and the | 198,673 NEW AND OLD BOOKS ALMOST GIVEN 
passion for the practice of the fine arts in its AWAY. NEW CATALOGUE FREE. 
various branches has seized multitudes, with | 3 1 C HAM BERS ST 
out regard to sex, age, or previous turn of s 
mind. This condition of things has its en- Third door west of City Hall Park, N. Y. 
couraging and its disheartening side. It is) : ¢ 
ICTORIAL NEW ~ 

disheartening because the results are so far | | 

Rev.JOHN 8. C. ABBO .D. LL.D. 
from being commensurate with the time, | D 
money, and labor employed, and because it ' Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 
is not productive of sufficiently serious work! ;respRATED NEW TE svaMEnMe | 
to indicate a hopeful state of progress. But! VERSION,—wirn NOTES By” 
to find encouragement in this vulgarization Rev. JOHN 8. ALBOTT. D-D. D. 
of the methods of producing works of art we | Agents Wanted—Ontfit Free,and all Freight Paid. 
_jnust remember that this state of preoccupa- 


Volume V. nearly ready. A few copies of Vol- 
umes II., IIf., and TV.stillon hand. Price $3.50 
each. Volume I. out of print. 


Pvsuisnep By HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......... Per Year $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY..... ....... 4 00 
© BAZAR............... 4 00 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE..... 2 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE 

LIBRARY (52 Numbers)....... 10 Ov 

Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 


or Canada, 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising 
the titles of between three and four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten 
Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


ST. NICHOLAS 


YOUNG FOLKS. 
Attractions for 1884-5. 


No printed periodical can take the place of 
parcnt, pastor, or school-teacher ; but a good 
magazine can supplement their work and in- 
tluence toa wonderful degree. In view of 
this, itis not extravagant tosay that—instead 
of ** Can we aiford to take ST. NICHOLAS 
the qnestion of every earnest household in 
English-speaking countries, to-day, should 
be, ‘‘Can we afford not to take Sr. Nicu- 

The magazine, during its eleven happy 
years of existence, under the editorial charge 


of 
MARY MAPES DODGE, 


has grown tamiliar to hundreds of thousands 
of young readers ; and their interest and in- 
telligent enjoyinent bave constantly inspired 
the editor und publishers to fresh effort. To- 
day, its strength is in its wholesome growth, 
its sympathy with young life, its hearty rec- 
ognition of the movement of events, and its 
steadily increasing literary and pictorial re- 
sources. The following ure some of the good 
things already secured for future numbers of 
Sv. NICHOLAS: 

“His One Faanlt,’’ a serial story for 
boys, by the popular author, J. T. Trow- 
bridge. 

* Personally Conducted,” illustrated 
papers on famous places in Europe. By 
Frank R. Stockton. ; 

* Historic Girls,’’? a companion series 
to ‘ Historic By S. Brooks. 

‘Ready for Business’’: suggestions 
to boys about to choose an occupation— 
bused on personal interviews with prominent 
representatives of various trades and pro- 
fessions. By G. J. Manson. 

* Driven Back to Eden,” a serial. By 
kK. P. Roe. 

“Talks for Young Folks,” a series 
of popular papers, by H. H. (Helen Jack- 
son). 

“Among the Law-Makers”: recol- 
lections of a boy-page in the U. 8. Senate— 
containing much political information, both 
instructive and amusing. By Edmund 
Alton. 

* Davy and the Goblin,” a very funny 
serial story by a new writer, Chas. Carry!. 
Short Stories by Louisa M. Alcott. 

“The Progress of Invention’: 
‘*From. Palanquin to Parlor-Car.’’? From 
Cross-bow to 100-ton Gun,”’ ete. Descriptive 
papers, by Chas. E. Bolton. : 

“Art Works for Young Folks”: 
papers on decorative handicratt, by Chas. 
G. Leland. 

“Sheep or Silver ?” a story of Texan 
— By the late Rev. William M. Ba- 

er. 

“A Garden of Girls,’’ being six short 
stories for girls, by Six Leading Writers. 

“Tales of Two Continents” : stories 
of adventure, by H. H. Boyesen. 

“Cartoons for Boys and Girls,”’ 
funny pictures, by St. Nicholas Artists. 

“From Bach to Waguer”: | brief, 
pointed biographies of great musicians. By 
Agatha Tunis. 

Special Papers by chosen writers, in- 


cluding Mary Hallock Foote, Joaquin 


Miller, Alice Wellington Rollins, G. 


B. Bartlett, Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford, Rev. Washington Gladden, 


Julia Schayer, Anna Lea Merritt, W. 
O. Stoddard, D. Ker, Ernest Inger- 
soll, Clara E. Clement, Lieutenant 
Schwatka. 

The Illustrations will be the work of 
the very best artists and engravers—and 
there wili be plenty of them. In the Novem- 
ber and December numbers are beautiful 


COLORED FRONTISPIECES. 


Buy the November number for the children. 
It costs only 25 cents, and all book and news 
dealers sell it, The subscription price is $3.00 
4 eg and now is just the time to sub- 
scribe. 


THE CENTURY Co., NEw York, N. Y. 


The Great Instruction Book! 


RICHARDSON’S 


NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


This wonderful book continues to sell im- 
mensely, and among others of fine quality may 
fairly be termed the Leaver, having had more 
years of continued large sales, having been re- 
peatedly corrected until it may be said to be 
literally without fault, having been enlarged and 
improved where possible, having been for years 
and years the favorite of eminent teachers who 
have used it, and having been most profitable to 
the publishers and to the widow of the compiler, 
the copyright alone amounting to more than 


$90,000.00. 
PRICE OF 
Richardson's New Method for the Pianoforte, 
$3.00. 
Mailed, post free, for above price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H.DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
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Oct. 30, 1884. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


—--— - ~ 


PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN CALI- 
FORNIA. 


Editors of The Christian Union : 

After reading an interesting chapter in 
Mr, Eells’s ‘‘ History of Indian Missions on 
the Pacitic Coast,’’ took up The Christian 
Union for October 2. This paragraph from 
the San Francisco ‘‘ Bulletin,’’ quoted in the 
article ‘‘A Notable Centennial,’’ seems to 
me toentirely disagree with the ideas repre- 
sented in this History: ‘‘To Father Serra, 
therefore, we are properly indebted for all 
the country now comprised inthe States of 
California and Oregon and the Territory of 
Washington, relinquished to the United 
States by the treaty of 1846.’’ The following 
is from page 200 in book referred to: 

‘**And, says the Rev. G,. H. Atkinson, D D., in 
the ‘ Missionary Herald’ of March, 1869: * Hav. 
ing then become involved in the Mexican war, 
General Fremont was sent in 1847 to co-operate 
with our Commodore, and seize California, 
which was done. Inthe settlement with Mexico, 
our Government purchased the conquered prov- 
ince of California. The connection of events is 
such as to show that our securing the actual 
possession of Oregon by emigrants and a provis- 
ional government led to the general survey and 
the final conquest and purchase of California, 
though sectional and sporadic efforts had pre- 
viously been'made to secure this province. The 
securing of Oregon preceded that of California 
somewhat as a cause precedes aneifect; the one 
hinges upon the other, after which the golden 
grains there concealed were uncovered, so that 
fifty millions year after year were added to the 
world’s currency, and means provided to carry 
on the national contest for life from 1861 to 
1865. 

‘*** What great events on seeming trifles turn ! 
‘To-day the fires that on our hearthstones burn 
Had not been lighted ; and our banners bright, 
Bright as the day, and beautiful as night, 
Would not to-day above yon proud pile float ; 
Nor would the eannon’s roar or bugle note 
Proclaim this land our own, upon the day 
To freedom consecrate—if far away, 

And long ago, those red men had not sought 

In simple faith to know what God had 

wrought.’ 


The last lines of the poem refer to page 
eighteen : ‘‘ Their desire for more instruction 
became so great that in 1832 a deputation of 
five Nez Perecé’s and other Indians journeyed 
eastward untilthey reached St. Louis. They 
found Captain Clark, the old explorer, then 
Superintendent of indian Affairs for the 
whole Northwest, and made known their 
wants to him; but, being a Catholic, he stu- 
diously avoided making the facts public,”’ ete. 
From page 197-198: ‘*Governor Abernethy 
has testified that the Catholic priests and 
Hudgon’s Bay Company opposed the settle- 
ment of the country and the formation of the 
provisional govarnment. . It is safe 
to assert that our country owes it to Dr. 
Whitman and his associate missionaries, 
that all of the territory west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and south as farasthe Columbia 
River, is not now owned by England and 
held by the Hudson’s Bay Company.”’ 

While we feel the benefit of reading the 
unselfish lives of the Catholic Fathers, at 
the same time every Protestant Christian’s 
heart ought to be made to thrill by frequent 
reference to such patriotic and devoted mar- 
tyrs as Dr. Whitman and his wife. 

Yours truly, J.D. B. 

Waat Cueer, Iowa, October 6, 1584. 


THE ELECTION OF A PRESIDENT.’ 


The public, and sometimes the private, 
character of a man who is to be elevated 
to the great dignity of President of the United 
StateS are matters of public concerr. But 
what is it that gives to discussions of the 
public and private characters of the candi- 
dates nominated by the political parties} the 
ferocity that we are often obliged to endure ? 
It is the fact that the popular election, which 
in lawis nothing but an appointment of a 
body of electors, is made to designate the 
inevitable choice that. the electors are to 
‘make, joined with the other fact that the 
choice of the people is practically confined to 
the two designated men. When the citizen 
comes to the polls, his vote contributes to 
the success of one or the other of these two 
men. Whatever can influence his judgment 
is intensified by the power which he practi- 
cally wields; and his judgment is often as- 
sailed by the most unscrupulous means, or 
by means that are irrevelant to the question 
on which he ought to act. Confine that 
question to the public policies of the political 
parties without reference to the individual 
character of a designated candidate for the 
Presidency, restore to the electors the func- 
tion of both nominating and electing a Presi- 
dent, and let the citizen feel, when he comes 
to the polls, that he does nothing but help 
to constitute a body of public fanctionaries 


who are to discharge the electoral trust upon 
their consciences and their honor, and this 
savage canvassing of the characters of two 
candidates will cease. To such a body of 
men we may safely intrust all the scrutiny 
into the past lives of our public men that the 
public welfare demands. beyond a doubt 
this was the purpose of the electoral system. 
If that purpose cannot be restored to its 
normal operation, it would be better to do 
away With the electors entirely, and let the 
people, in contemplation of law, vote for a 
President directly, as they do now in point 
of actual practice. A great institution, 
originally designed for a most importatn‘pur- 
pose, but which has come to be a sham, 
should not be suffered to remain so. Re- 
invigorate aud renovate it, or put it to a 
civil death.—[Century. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


HAVE NOW READY: 


CARLYLE IN LONDON. 


OF MR. FROUDE’S BIOGRAPHY OF CAR- 
LYLE. By Jawes ANTHONY Froupg. 1 vol, 
$1.50. 

Also, in Library Edition, 2 vols. (BEING VOLS. 
It! AND IV. OF FROUDE’S THOMAS 
CARLYLE, A HISTORY OF HIS LIFE), with 
two Portraits. $2 per vol. 

Mr. Froude has done his work singularly well. 
It is honest, straightforward, fair, candid, a 
paints the man to life.—{Boston Herald. 

If there be any story in literature to stand 
comparison with this Carlyle story, surely it bas 
never yet béen told.—[New York Times. 


THE SNAKE DANCE OF THE MOQUIS 
OF ARIZONA. Being a Narrative of a 


Journey from Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, to the villages of the Moquis 
Indians of Arizona, with a Description of the 
Manners and Customs of this Pecullar Peo- 
ple. By Joun G. Bourke, Captain Third 
U.S. Cavalry. 1 vol., crown 8vo, with more 
than thirty plates, many of them beautifully 
colored, $5. 

No more important and original contribution 


has been made to the history of any of the ab- 
original inhabitants of the United States than is 
furnished in this elegant volume. This work 
gives a description of a people who, inhabiting a 
number of Pueblos near the boundary line be- 
tween New Mexico and Arizona. and hitherto 
almost unknown to white men, have preserved 
many of. the religious ideas and rites derived 
from the old Aztec and Toltec races of Mexico 
and Central America. 


the workmanship,” says the 
Telegram,” of Mr. A. B. Frost’s “ Stuff 
and Nonsense,” “ including the illustra- 
tions, the reading matter, and even the 
design for the cover, are from Mr. 
Frost’s hand. There are more than 100 
illustrations in all, and these are ac- 
companied by curious rhymes and 
jingles, constituting a most amusing 
aa brilliant literary and artistic salad.” 
1 Vol., 8vo, $1.50. 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


Roberts Bros.’ New Books. 
HUMAN INTERCOURSE. 


By PHILIP CILBERT HAMERTON, 


Author of “Intellectual Life.”’ Square 12mo, cloth, 


price $2.00). 

Mr. Hamerton dedicates his new work “to the 
memory of Emerson.” “ Human Intercourse,” he 
saysin his preface, ‘as it is carried on between 
individuals, though it looks so accessible to every 
observer, is in reality a subject of infinite mystery 
and .-. The happiness of 
thetic human Intercourse seems to be incomparably 
greater than any other pleasure. I would at any 
time rether poe a week with areal friend in any 
place that afforded simple shelter than with an in- 
different person ina palace.” 


Daily Strength for Daily Needs. 


** As thy Days, so shall thy Strength be.” A selection 
for every day in the year, selected by the editor 
of “‘ Quiet Hours.” 18mo, cloth, red edges, price 
$1.00. 

Brief selections in prose and verse, with accom- 
panying texts of Scripture, intended for @ 
companion and counselor. 


Festival Poems. 


A Collection for Christmas-tide, the New Year, and 
Faster-tide. Square 16mo, cloth, red edges, price 
$1.25. 

Probably the most comprehensive collection ever 
oe embracing everything desirable to be at- 
ta 


*,* Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by 
the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


NEW BOOKS! NOW READY ! 


ON A MARGIN. 

A Novel of Wall Street and \Washington. A 
picture of life, love, speculation, politics, and the 
rush of modern society Unequaled by any recent 
work of fletion In its rare power of observation 
and analysis, in accurate detail of realism, in ro- 
mance of incident and striklog individuality of 
style. Cloth, $1.25. 


DORCAS: DAUGHTER OF FAUS- 
TINA. 

A Tale of Rome and the Early Christians. By 
NATHAN C. KOUNS, author of * Arius, the Libyan,’» 
Beautifully illustrated and printed, $1.25. This 
story shows the same delicacy of touch and eleva- 
tion of feeling that was evinced by his former 
bouk, Combined with a most interesting knowl. 
edge of the historical era described. A charming 
tale. 

THE FIELD OF HONOR. 

A complete and comprehensive history of Duel- 
ing in all countries, including the Judicial Com- 
bat of Europe, the Private Duel of the Civilized 
World, and specifie descriptions of all the Noted 
Hostile Meetings in Europe and America. By 
BEN. C. TRUMAN, authorof “ The South after the 
War,” “Semi-Tropical California,” ete. 12mo, 
extra cloth, beveled boards, $2. The only com- 
plete book of the kind; one that every library, 
private and public, every officer of army or navy, 
and every professional man, should possess. 


Also, Just Published: 
AN APPEAL TO CAESAR. 


By ALBION W. TOURGEE, author of Foo!’s Errand.” 
Pages 422. Present price $1. Fifth thousand 
withintwo weeks. l’ublishers reserve the right to 
tncrease price after November 15, 

*“ Written to rouse the American people from the 
indolence which refuses to look below the surface. 
. Surprising enough to be startling. ... Well 
written, much needed, thoughtful and suggestive.” 

—( The Critie, N.Y. 

“Eloquent and conclusive; a book that every 
thoughtful citizen should ponder.”—{Boston Trav- 


eller. 

BLACK AND WHITE. 

Land, Labor, and Politics in the South. [Sec- 
ond edition since publication, October 11.] By T. 
THOMAS FORTUNE, editor of the New York Globe 
(Organ of the Colored Race). The problems indl- 
cated are discussed in a bold, ringing, rapid style, 
thatcompels attention. A spirited and aggressive 
book. Cloth, $1. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY: 

Its Political History aod Influence. By Pro- 
fessor J, H. Patron, Ph.D. Pages 350, 
Cloth, 81, 

instructive outiine review of the whole polit 
ical history of the United States.”—{[New York Times. 

**To the man who would know the origin, the his- 
tory, and the animus of the Democratic party this 
history will be invaluable. . . . Should find its way 
into every Journal. 

“For the preparation of a sketch showing the na- 
ture and tendencies of a political party, the drift of 
events, the force of ideas, and the underlying causes 
of men’s actions, no one is better qualified.”—[Mag- 
azine of American History, New York. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed, tpaid by 
the Publish rs, postpaid, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 Park Place, New York. 
ART RECREATIONS. 


A GUIDE TO DECORATIVE ‘ART. 
Edited by MARION KEMBIFE. 


Including instructions in painting with oil and 
water colors on Silk, Satin, Plush, Linen, Wood, 
&c.; Landscape Painting with Oil and Water Colors, 
China and Pottery Painting, Hammered Braas, Tap- 
estry Painting, Etching, Illumination, Oriental and 
Grecian Painting, Amateur Photography, How to 
Make Christmas and Birthday Cards, Crayon and 
Charcoal Drawing, Bronzing and Gilding, Stenctl- 
ing, Poonah Painting, Molding Fruit in Wax and 
Plaster, Fresco Painting, Chromo Photography 
Leather Work, Photograph Painting with Oil an 
Water Colors, ides many other kinds of Decora- 
tive Art Work which we have not space to mention 
here. Those making things for presents will find 
many valuable hints in this book. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, $2, by 
S. W. TILTON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN 


‘arnishes Sunday Prompt attention given 
Schools with all U toall orders at the low- 
kinds of Supplies N est prices. Specimens 
needed for Libraries, D of papersand catalogues 
and by Superintendents, g of »ks and Libraries 
Teachers and Scholars, sent free on application. 


SCHOOL UNION 
1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. | 10 Bible House, N. Y. 


For Crazy Quilts and Patchwork. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


About a dozen beautiful colors, making a one- 
ounce package, with designs for 100 sty! 
stitches, all for 4) cents, by mail. — 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONGCO., 
469 Broadway. New York. 

OUNGE BEDS! SOFA BEDS! Graves’ 
10 to Pict fitin 
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‘Of the three hundred give but three.” 


D. LOTHROP & 60.’S 
Popular Magazines. 
Ideal American Mayazines.”’ 
Franklin & Hawley Sts., Boston, Mass., 
t.s. A. 


Wide Awake 


Foremost in pleasure-giving ( Art and } 


25 cts 


83.00 


a year, 


| Foremost in practical helping ( Literature. ) 


50 cts. 


5 cts. 


Babyland 


a No. a year. 
A day-time and bed-time book for baby and 


baby’s mamma. 


10cts 

Our Little Men and Women 
For youngest readers, about pets, wild things, 
and foreigu children. Seventy-tive full-page 


pictures. 
cts, ‘ | 
a No. The Pansy a 


* Pansy’s’’ own magazine for boys’ and girls’ | 


Sunday and week-day reading. 


— 


Chautauqua Journal 


An entertaining and practical reading course 


7 Cts. 
a No. 


75 cts, 
a year. 


for reading clubs, homes, and schools. 


Send Subscriptions to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


Catalogue of 2,000 Choice Books Free. 


NOW READY! 


THANKFUL PRAISE. 


For Harvest-Tide and Thanksgiving Festivals. 


A Service of especially selected Scripture, with 
new and appropriate music, by HUBERT FP. Main 
and JAMES A. SMITH. 16 pages. 


5 cents each; @4 per 100. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Without a Peer! 


THE CHORAL UNION. 


By Dr. H. R. PALMER. 

Dr. PaLMER’s success in the large classes organ- 
ized in New York and Brooklyn, known as the 
CHURCH CHORAL Union, numbering over 6,000 adults, 
has been achieved by metkods which are fully dem- 
onstrated in this new work, 

Teachers and conductors of conventions can do 
betterand more satisfactory work with THE (xHo- 
RAL UNION than with any book now on the market: 
One teacher has already used 1,500 copies 

this season, and says he will use 
many more. 

The CHORAL UNION bas acarefully prepared 
Junior and Senior Grade, and an Advanced Sing-~ 
ers’ Department, embracing Glees, Choruses, eto. 
of a high order, 176 pages in all. 

THE CHORAL UNION is gotten up in a supe- 
rior manner, and offered at a low price, 


60 Cte. per Copy by Mail; $6.00 per dozen by Ex- 
press. 
Specimen pages free, 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


PSALMS AND 


The Services arranged and music written by ALBERT. 
The arrangement 


which Sanday falls. In addition to these, appro 
mas, Easter, Thanksgiving, the six Sundays fn 


funeral hymns, for all of which new music hes been written: the music is rich 


A NEW SERVICE BOOK FOR CHURCHES OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 


RESPONSES. 


J. HOLDEN. (NOT for use ip the Episcopal church) 


yong in this book provides for the use of a Psalm at each church service, morn- 
ing and evening, for thirty-one days, and the proper selection to be used is for that day of the month upor 
‘nt, and the first and last Sundays of the year. Special 
provision has also been made for responsive services for baptism, Offertory seutences, responses to araner 
the Commandments, the Beatitudes, the Lord’s Prayer, Benediction sentences, vesper, communion, an 


provided for Christ- 


in melody and har- 


mony, at the same time it is neither weakly pretty nor severely dry ; in fact, the music is of that kind which 

leases all hearers, whether musically culti 
ndsomely bound in cloth, red edges. 

directors, 75 cents. By maifl, postpaid. 


WILLIAM A. POND & CO0., 25 Union Square, New York. 


vated or not. Send for 


specimen pages. vo, 
Price, One Dollar. Sample copies to clergymen and choir 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


} 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


HE London ‘* Times” has just completed a series 

of articles on the Russian Press, by ‘‘ Stepniak,”’ 
the brilliant author of ‘‘ Underground Russia.” It 
would almost seem that the suppression of political dis- 
cussion had led to enmity toward every kind of litera- 
ture. Not only have cight newspapers been prohibited 
during the present reign, but three magazines have also 
been suppressed, their offense consisting in examining 
too closely the political condition of the country. 
Among them was the ‘‘ Annals of the Country,’ the 
most important Russian magazine. From magazine 
literature to books is but a step, and the Government has 
just published a little ‘‘ Index Expurgatorius” of 
its own. The ban of censure is put upon 1235 works, 
to sell which is now a criminal offense. One 
would hardly suspect the existence of teaching sub- 
versive to the political power in such a work as 
Lyell’s ‘‘ Antiquity of Man ,;” but that book, as well 
as Adam Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” Lubbock’s 
“Primitive Civilization,” and all the works of Herbert 
Spencer, John Stuart Mill, and W. Bagehot, are on the 
list. From another source comes a story of a perfectly 
loyal bookseller who was so harassed and worried by 
the Government that he was forced to give up his busi- 
ness, having at last discovered that his offense consisted 
not in selling dangerous books, but in selling books at 
all. Of course the result is that the prohibited books 
are sold by secret colportage, that newspapers are smug- 
gled over the frontier, and that there is growing discon- 
tent among the educated classes. 
> The English papers have ac been paying special 
attention to the subject of Mormonism, having been 
startled by the fact that over half of Utah’s foreign 
population comes from Great Britain, and that there is 
a ‘‘ Perpetual Immigri tion Fund” deposited in the 
Bank of England. (ne writer compares the attempts 
of Congress to deal with polygamy to the spectacle of a 
cat killing a wasp—‘‘there can be no doubt as to the 
ultimate result, but in the meantime the cat has an 
anxious and possibly a painful task before her.” 
Another facetious writer suggests that the Government 
should establish a few milliners’ shops in the Territory, 
declaring that if the Mormon Elders once get into a 
struggle with the milliners they will begin to economize, 
and cut off wife after wife, just as a man drops his 
periodicals in bad times.” We believe Phil Robinson 
makes a similar suggestion in his amusing book on the 
Mormons, and there is a certain truth embodied in the 
joke ; that is to say, that as the refinements and luxuries 
of life are introduced into Utah, there will come practi- 
cal difficulties which may aid in the gradual dying out 
of polygamy. Meanwhile the general complicity of the 
Mormons is making it impossible to secure convictions, 
and rendering the legislation of Congress of no effect. 


A Western paper contains a remarkable account of 
an alleged Shakespearean discovery by the Hon. Igna- 
tius Donnelly, author of ‘* Atlantis” and ‘‘ Ragnarok.”’ 
He has found, it seems, in various plays, and particu- 
larly in the first part of ‘‘ Henry IV.,” a use of a sort of 
cipher described by ‘Bacon as a means ‘‘ whereby one 
writing could be infolded and hidden within another ;” 
thatis, by choosing words in a certain sequence a hidden 
story is found concealed in the text. Mr. Donnelly—if 
the Minneapolis ‘‘ Tribune” is to be believed—has discuv- 
ered and applied the rule, and has worked out a cipher 
story containing a’narrative of Bacon’s own life, of his 
authorship of the plays, and a secret history of the 
reign of Elizabeth. Mr. Donnelly is to write a book 
on the subject. It will be time enough to comment on 
this extraordinary development of the ‘* Baconian the- 
ory” when that book appears. At present it is safe to 
presume that either Mr. Donnelly or the ‘“ Tribune” 
writer possesses powers of imagination of the most 
vivid description. 


Arthur Orton. the ‘‘ Tichborne Claimant,” was dis- 
charged from Pentonville prison last week. To avoid 
any public demonstrations he was quietly dismissed 
three days before his time expired. His term of four- 
teen years had been shortened to eleven by good be- 
havior. It is said that he still has thousands of believers 
in his pretensions, including several rich men who are 
anxious to aid him in reopening the famous case. One 
of his first acts after release was to issue a manifesto, 
signed Itoger Charles Tichborne, charging the Govern- 
ment with suborning witnesses, packing juries, and 
bribery. 


The city of Worcester, Mass., has recently celebrated 
the bicentennial of its existence with an immense civic 
and military procession, illumination, display of deco- 
rations, and general festivities. The literary exercises 
included an oration by the Hon. George F. Hoar, and 
addresses by Governor Robinson and ex-Attorney- 
General Devens. All the Governors and Mayors of 
New England were invited, as well as many eminent 
literary men. Worcester dates its age from October 15, 
1684, when the present name was bestowed on it by the 


Gencral Court, though it had then already been nine 


years in existence as a feeble settlement. 


Wells College, at Aurora, N. Y., has never been 
better equipped for work, and has never done better 
work, than at present. The place of Professor Max 
Piutti, whose uncertain health has made it necessary 
for him to withdraw for a time from active work in the 
department of music, has been filled by Mr. William 
Piutti, who has returned from a course of study in one 
of the German conservatories, and is in every respect 
admirably adapted for the position. Madame Roland, a 
pupil of Madame Marchesi, of Paris, the instructor of 
Nilsson and other distinguished vocalists, is teaching 


the art of vocal music atthe College. In other depart- 


ments the faculty remains unchanged. 


The correspondent of the Boston ‘‘ Advertiser ”’ writes 
from Constantinople that, by the kindness of Bishop 
Philotheos, he has succeeded in having a photograph 
taken of one of the pages of the ‘‘ Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles.” The archimandrite Polycarp op- 
posed him, and when permission was asked to photo 
graph a second page, screamed, ‘‘ with a yell that woke 
every echo in that quiet monastery, ‘ Not a line, nota 
line, not a line,’ and, driving his forefinger into the 
palm of his hand, ‘not a point!’” Polycarp asserts 
that the manuscript hus never been outside of Constan- 
tinople, and that but two Europeans or Ameticans have 
seen it. 


A correspondent of the London ‘‘ Times” writes thus 
of American political demonstrations: ‘‘I have been 
three hours in the crowd, I have listened to what has 
been said, and have spoken with some people, but I 
have not heard the name of the popular candidate men- 
tioned asingle time. . . . And the curious thing is that I 
believe every oneelse has been there only to see the crowd. 
Ido not imagine that any one looked upon the pro- 
cession as anything else than a means of getting a crowd 
together. I have lately been of opinion that Americans 
like a crowd, and if there is not one, they like to imag 
ineone, and to push you: about a as if there were one.’ 


A French journal has amused itself by collating the 
ingenious expressions used by M. Ferry to avoid the 
word ‘‘war.” It seems that there is no ‘‘ war” in 
China, but ‘‘ astate of reprisals,” a ‘‘ capture of pledges,” 
a ‘‘system of intelligent destruction.” The last term is 
particularly good. The war against the Kroumers was 
‘‘an enforcement of police,” a ‘‘ salutary demonstra- 
tion,” and ‘“‘an operation for recalling ill-disciplined 
bands to their duty.” 


Mormon preachers believe in encouraging home in- 
dustry in poetry as well as other things. The ‘‘ Deseret 
News” prints a discourse by Apostle Erastus Snow, in 
which he concludes that ‘‘if we have a Father in 
heaven, we have alsoa Mother there, and that the ef- 
fusion of our gifted poetess (Sister Eliza Rt. Snow Smith) 
on this subject is truly the revelation of a great and 
noble truth to us.”’ 


Another repulse of the Chinese troops by ‘General 
Britre de ]’Isle is reported. The French generals are 
calling for more trocps. The Paris correspondent of 
the London ‘‘ Telegraph” affirms that China offered 
through our Government to pay 5,000,000 francs to com- 
pensate the French for their losses, not as owing to an 
error, but in order to smooth the way for a settlement. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has accepted the position of 
chief of the woman’s department of the New Orleans 
Exposition, and will have general direction of the group- 
ing and arrangement of the varied exhibits sent to this 
department from different sections of the country. A 


place has been assigned for these exhibits in the Govern- 


ment Building. 


A terrible typhoon visited Yokohama and Tokio, 
Japan, on September 15, with great destruction of life 
and property. In Tokio alone about 3,000 houses were 
wholly or partly destroyed, some twenty persons killed, 
and a much larger number injured. Many vessels were 
wrecked at sea, with great loss of life. — 


Vice-Admiral Lynch, whose remains have just been 
brought to Valparaiso from England, was the greatest 
Chilian officer in the late fierce war with Peru. His 
expedition into the Northern Peruvian provinces began 
the campaign which ended in the capture of Lima and 
terminated in a decisive the contest. 


A fire in Carthage, N ”., last week, destroyed half a 
million dollars’ worth be property, including several 
churches, the opera-house, and town hall. Many fami- 
lies are homeless, and several hundred employees are 
thrown out of work. 


Mr. Vanderbilt’s gift to the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons has been followed by a donation from Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, the Pittsburg ‘‘iron king” and 
author. His gift is to be used for building physiolog- 
ical and pathological laboratories. 


The sale of the four American stenmers of the Phila- 
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delphia line to a British company ends, for the present, 
the attempt to kcep the American flag tloating on trans. 
atlantic steamers. 


Vessels with 4,000 emigrants have left Genoa for the 
Argentine Republic. The government at Argentine has 


refused to allow them to enter the port, and trouble is_ 


feared with the Italian authorities. 


It is reported from Japan that the Government has 
withdrawn its aid from the Buddhist priests and temples, 
as well as from those of the Shinto faith. 


Another mine has Meeks diastase’ in St. Petersburg, 
this time directed against the St. Peter and St. Paul 
fortress. Many arrests have been made. 

England has appointed Sir Edward Malet, her present 
Ambassador to Germany, as her representative in the 
approaching Congo confe rence, 


A man named Whalley, once a Member of Parlia- 
ment, was sentenced to nine months’ hard labor in Lon. 
don, the other day, for theft. 

The report that cholera had broken out in Havre is 
ofticially denied. 


A new Belgian cabinet has been formed, with M. 
Bernaedt at its head. 


The Pope has decided to create eight new cardinals. 


-_--- - 


THE BAPTISTS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE Baptists of Pennsylvania held their State meet. 

ings at Allentown on the 20th to 23d days of 
October. Three State Societies unite in these gatherings, 
and each has a day to itself ; viz., the General Association, 
the, Education Society, and the Ministers’ Union. A 
sermon introductory to all the meetings was preached 
by the Rev. Wayland Hoyt, D.D., of Philadelphia, on 
Monday evening. His theme was the Ascension of 
Jesus. It was an exceedingly able and stirring sermon, 
showing that inasmuch as Jesus ascended, he is neither 
dead, distant, nor different from what he was. On Tues- 
day morning the Secretary of the General Association 
read the Annual Report. This body includes twenty- 
three local Associations, 580 churches, and nearly 
70,000 members. Last year it collected and spent about 


$11,000 on missionary work, supporting preachers in 


forty-three different places. The report elicited some 
sharp discussions as to methods of raising funds and 
conducting work in the future. Two of the mission- 
aries of the Association gave an acconnt of the work 
in their respective flelds. The Rev. J. T. Judd, of 
Lewisburg, with the aid of an excellent map, showed 
the need of work in Central Pennsylvania, and the 
Rev. John Linker read an interesting paper on ‘* Work 
among the Germans.” The Rev. Owen James, of Scran. 
ton, spoke of the ‘Best Methods of Appropriating 
Moneys.” ‘‘ Our Official Agencies in the Field” was the 
subject of a speech by the Rev. J. G. Walker, D.D., of 
Philadelphia. The Rev. J. L. Ray, of Germantown, 
mentioned several sources of ‘‘ Encouragement in Our 
Work,” and the session was brought to a close by an 
address by the Rev. W. H. Robinson on ‘‘ The Place of 
State Missions.” All these addresses were edifying and 
inspiriting. 

The evening meeting was a historical one. Addresses 
carefully prepared and of much value were delivered by 
the Rev. D. Spencer, D.D., of ‘Scranton ; Dr. Cathcart, 
of Philadelphia ; and President Weston, of Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary. The first Baptist church in Pennsy]- 
vania was organized just 200 years ago at Cold Spring, 
in Bucks County. This meeting was therefore a bi- 
centennial gathering of the Baptists of the State. 

Wednesday was given to the annual meeting of the 
Education Society. The Rev. G. M. Spratt has been 
the Secretary of this body for over thirty-one years, and 
has been intimately connected with all Baptist move- 
ments in the State for over fifty years. The report of 
the Board of Managers showed that the Society aided 
last year sixty-three students, at an expense of nearly 
$12,000. In the afternoon, addresses of twenty minutes 
each were made, as follows: ‘‘ Christian Conceptions in 
Education,” by the Rev. J. W. Willmarth; ‘‘ Student 
Life in Relation to Amusements,” by the Rev. N. C. 
Fetter ; ‘‘The Requisites of a Minister’s Library,” by 
the Rev. P. L. Jones; and ‘‘ Missionary Aims in Educa- 
tion,” by the Rev. G. P. Watrous. In the evening the 
annual sermon was preached by the Rev. G. H. 
McClelland, of Chester, after which Dr. Spratt read his 
reminiscences of ‘‘ The Pennsylvania Ministry During 
Fifty Years.” The addresses were all replete with in- 
terest, and remarkably fertile in most helpful sugges- 
tions. 


papers of the greatest stimulative and directive value 
were read, calling forth much appreciation and lively 
discussion. Dr. W. W. Kerr, of Philadelphia, treated 
of the Ethical Relations between Pastor and Physician. 


Thursday was the day of the Ministers’ Union. Four | 
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The Rev. S. F. Forgeus read a paper on ‘‘ The Pastor’s 
Study of Hebrew ;” Piofessor E. H. Johnson, of Crozer 
‘Theological Seminary, discussed the ‘‘ Atonement ;” 
and Professor A. E. Waffle, of Lewisburg, sent ina 
paper on ‘‘ Organized Beneficence.” The annual ser- 
mon was preached by A. J. Borsall, of Rochester, Pa. 
‘The meetings from first to last were well attended, and 
the interest was very high and of the most cordial and 
healthy character 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
YORK. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE General Association of Congregational! Churches and 

Ministers of New York State held its fifty-first annual 

meeting with the church in Owego, Tioga Co., the Rev. Dr. 
M. G. Bullock, pastor, October 21-23. 

The Rev. Eben Halley, of Binghamton, was the Moder- 
ator ; the Rev. Henry T. Sell, of Cortland, and Professor A. 
M. Wright, of Moravia, Scribes. The Associational Ser- 
mon was given Tuesday evening by the Rev. A. J. F. 
Behrends, D D., of Brooklyn, from the text, Col. i., 15-20: 


‘¢ Who is the image of the invisible God,’’ ete. The sermon. 


covered the history and the philosophy of the text, graphic- 
ally set forth the sense in which Christ is the image of God, 
exalted his divinity by showing that in him from all eternity 
creation has had its source, and that the universe finds its 
coherence and unity alsoin him. The latter part of the dis- 
course eloquently described the work of Christ as the Great 
Head of the church, and urged the audience to go forward 
under his leadership to complete personal victory over all 
which wars against the soul. The sermon was delivered 
extempore, was grand and inspiring, and pitched the key- 
note of the entire associa iopal work on a high spiritual key. 
The communion of the Lord’s Supper was celebrated after 
the sermon, the service being led by the Rev. George F. 
Pentecost, D.D, Brookiyn, and the Rev. F. W. Beecher, 
Wellsville. 

At the Wednesday sessions the Kev. James Deane, of 

Crown Point, was re-elected Secretary, and the Rev. George 
H. Bailey, Moravia, Treasurer, for three years. Notice 
was given of a change in the constitution so that the 
yearly meeting would come in June; action to be taken 
thereupon at the next session. The subject of assessment 
for expenses of National Council led to a discussion which 
resulted inthe appointment of a committee to adjust the 
claim according to the membership actually represented in 
the State Association. The National Societies were duly 
and ably represented. The Rev. A. E. Winship gave a stir- 
ring address in the interest of the New West Education 
Commission. The Rev. Dr. Cobb was at his best in plead- 
ing for the Congregational Union; Dr. Aiden, of the 
A.B.C.F.M., sent a good substitute in the Rev. Mr. Winsor, 
of our Mahratta Mission, India, who gave an account of the 
work in his ticld. The Rev. N. J. Conklin, of Rochester, also 
pleaded for the American Tract Society. : 

The report of the committee op revision of the doctrinal 
summary of the Association was made by the Rev. W. A. 
Rovinson, of Homer. It recommended the substitution of 
the *‘ New Creed’’ 1n place of the statement of doctrine now 
in the constitution. Final action upon tle report must be 
taken next year. It will probably be adopted. 

The Home Missionary Society held its anniversary Wed- 
nesday evening, the Rev. C. M. Tyler, of Ithaca, presiding. 
The State Secretary, the Rev. C. C. Creegan, reported that 
$25,950.03 had been given by the churches in New York, and 
316,290.32 by those in Eastern Pennsylvania—a total of 
242,240.35, it being $5,007.47 morethan had been contributed 
in any previous year. Twelve churches have reached self- 
support during the year, and many new ones have been 
organized. ‘he report highly commended the work of the 
women, and was replete with practical suggestions. Ad- 
dresses we'e given by the Rev. A. G. Upton, of Norwich, 
and the Rev. ‘Viliiam Kincaid, of Oswego. The Rev. Will. 
iam A. Robiuson was elected President of the Board of 
Trustees. 

Mention vught to be made of the services of prayer and 
praise which were interspersed throughout all the sessions, 
These were seasons of great interest, and the spiritua. at- 
mosphere of the Association was pure and exhilarating. 
Doubtless une result of these frequent devotions was mani- 
fest in the absence of any spirit of controversy, and the 
perfect Larmony and good feeling which pervaded all the 
deliberations of the body. 

The essays presented were of a highorder. The Rev. W. 
Kincaid, of Oswego, gave one upon ‘‘ Sunday a Holiday or 
a Holy Day’ It was an able plea in behalf of the Ameri- 
can Sabbath, as opposed to the Continental Sunday. Dr. 
Smart’s paper on ‘*‘ The Outlook of Protestantism in Amer- 
ica’’ presented most encouraging statistics of the growth 
of the Protestant governments and churches, and tended 
to remove auy fear that Romanism will ever obtain the nu- 
menical asvendency, provided the churches continne to bold 
the faith in steadfast labor for both our native and foreign 
population. lt was cause of great regret that, owing to ill- 
ness, the Rev. 8. H. Virgin, of New York, was unable to 
be present and give his essay on ‘‘ The Causes and Remedies 
of the Decline in the Supply of Ministers.’’ The Sunday- 
school interest was successfully represented by W. A. Dun- 
can, the State Secretary. The place fur the next meeting 
was left to be determined by the Business Committee, consist- 
iug of the Rev. James Deane aud E. B. Furbish. The Asso- 
ciational Sermon will be delivered by the Rev. Dr. William 
8, Smart, of Albany. The Rev. M. G. Bullock, Ph.D., of 
Owego, will present the Associationul Essay, on ‘ Social 
Caste a Hindrarce to Church Work.”’ 

It seemed to be the general voice of delegates and pastors 
that this annual meeting was the best for mapy ) ears. 


The Rev. Mr. Halley, the Moderator, presided with dig- 
nity. The hospitality extended by the Owego Church was 
most generous. The beautiful church edifice, tastefully 
decorated for the occasion, and the large audiences at every 
session, was evidence that this Society is maintaining its 
old-time ambition and pride, and is deserving of the pros- 
perity which it seems to be enjoying. 

Your correspondent cannot give an extended report of 
the meetings of the Woman’s Board of Missions and the 
Woman’s Missionary Union, which were held in connec- 
tion with the Association. It is known, however, that these 
societies gave encouraging evidence of having made an ad- 
vance the last year in the amount of money raised and be- 
nevolent work done. Mrs. Bradley, of Albany, was re-elected 
President of the Woman’s Board, and Mrs. Rev. W. Kin- 
caid, of Oswego, of the Missionary Union. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be gtad to receive item» of news for these columns.) 

—The new dormitory building of the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary, at Chicago, Ill., was presented to the 
Board of Trustees last week. A large gathering of ladies 
and gentlemen, representing the various denominations, 
were present. The keys were presented by Mr. Cyrus 
McCormick, Jr., who in the course of his remarks repeated 
the words of his father uttered at the laying of the corner- 
stone some nine months since. In the chapel an address 
was made by the Rev. Dr. John Hall, of New York. 

—Thirty-four persons were received into the Scotch Pres- 
byterian Church of Chicago last Sunday. 

—A revival is in progress among the French people of 
Chicago. The Rev. Mr. Seguin has been admitted into the 
Chicago Presbytery. He will receive the aid of Father 
Chiniquy and the Rev. Mr. Bruneau, of the French Presby- 
. terian Church of Kakankee City. : 

—The third annual meeting of the Methodist Women’s 
Home Missionary Society will convene in Chivago from 
October 28 to November 1. 

—The annual meeting of the Presbyterian Synod of Wis- 
consin and the Women’s Missionary Society began in 
the First Presbyterian Church at Beaver Dam, Wis., on 
Wednesday of last week. An earnest appeal was made in 
behalf of the seminaries bythe Rev. W. D. Thomas. Reso- 
lutions were passed urging a stricter observance of the Sab- 
bath by ministers and members of the churches, and 
urging more earnest work in this direction on the part of 
the Sunday-school teachers. 

—The Thompson Home for Aged Women at Detroit, 
Mich., was dedicated on Wedneslay, Ovtober 22. An 
earnest appeal was made for funds to carry on the work of 
the Home. 

—The Christian Mission Board, which has been in session 
at 8t. Louis, Mo., during the past week, bas been well at- 
tended. A delegate from Jamaica addressed the conven- 
tion on the work of the Island. He stated that there are now 
eighteen churches there, with a membership of 15,000. 

—The corner-stone of the First Church of the Evangelist- 
ical Association of North America was laid in Newark on 
the afternoon of October 22. The building will cost about 
$12,000. 

—The fifty-fifth annual meeting of the Brooklyn Sunday- 
School Union was heid in the Lafayette Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., on October 20. Special interest 
was manifested in this meeting because of the presence of 
the Rev. Dr. Newman Hall, of London. The monthly 
meetings of the Union have been well attended, but it is 
perhaps time now to nake some alterations. It has been 
suggested that three public meetings be held during the 
year, and that the regular monthly meetings each alternate 
montb during the year te devoted especially to superintend- 
ents, secretaries, and librarians. Special effort is being 
made to raise the standard ot the Sunday-school music. An 
address was made by the Rev. |. J. Lansing. After music by 
the choir, the Rev. Dr. Newman Hall was introduced ; he 
described the schools in London, and contrasted tha 
methods there and here. He urged the necessity of attend- 
ing to the little things. 

—The third annual convention of the Church Temper- 
ance Society was held last week in Grace Hall, Fourteenth 
Street, New York. Dr. Satterlee, of Calvary Church, pre- 
sided. The Rev. Dr. Mottet, of the Church of the Holy 
Union, spoke in favor especially of workingmen’s clubs, 
in connection with the individual parishes, and the estab- 
lishment of a central temperance mission hall for Sunday 
services and mothers’ meetings. He thought that refresh- 
ments should be provided, as well as amusements, for work- 
ingmen. A committee of three were appointed to consider 
the feasibility of Mr. Mottet’s plan. 

—The corner-stone of the Administration Building of 
the Presbyterian Orphanage at Philadelphia, Pa., was laid 


October 18. 
—The Presbyterian Synod of Pennsylvania have been in ses- 


sionin the Walnut Presbyterian Church at West Philadelphia 
during the past week. ‘The Rev. Dr. T. M. Robinson, Stated 
Clerk, has been forced to resign in consequence of ill health. 
The Committee on Temperance in their report recommended 
and urged all Presbyteries to appoint standing committees 
on temperance and to sustain the committee in the holding 
of conventions and public meetings for ths popular discus- 
sion of the subject on moralgrounds. The report urged the 
importance of systematic instruction in public schools on 
the subject of temperance, and requested that ministers 
preach on the subject at least once every year. The report 
of the Committee on Foreign Missions stated that of the 933 
churches in the synod 147 did not contribute to the cause 
during the past year; in spite of this the amount contrib- 
uted shows an increase of 39,000 over that of last year. The 
‘Committee on Bills and Overtures reported an overture from 
the Presbytery of Carlisle urging the Legisiature at its next 


meeting to alter the defects in the marriage laws. Thecom- 


mittee appointed last year to report a plan for the establish- 
ment of a Synodical Sustentation Fund reported as follows: 
that the synod of Pennsylvania assume the work within its 
bounds heretofore carried on by the General Assembly 
Board of Home Missions, and suggested that the Synod shall 


elect a committee of twelve members whose duty shall first - 


be to secure funds for the work, and to disperse funds 
among the different Presbyteries according to their several 
needs. 

—The eighteenth annual convention of the Vermont 
Young Men’s Christian Associations was held at Brattle 
boro’ last week. Reports trom the various associations 
show a decided increase in the membership, with one or two 
exceptions. 

—The German Presbyterian Church on Willoughby 
Avenue, Brooklyn, has been permanently organized. The 
congregation will occupy the building formerly occupied by 
the Baptistchurch. The pulpit of the new organization 
will be filled by the Rev. Phillip Vollmer. The new church 
has made an application to the Board of Home Missions for 


financial aid. The committee cordially recommended the 


church to the Board and the churches of the denomination 
in Brookiyn. The new pastor was installed October 2s. 

—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the pastorate of the Rev. 
Dr. Hiram Hutchins was ceiebrated at the Bedford Avenue 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., October 23. A purse of 
$250 was given to Dr. Hutchins as a slight token of regard 
and respect from his people. A pleasant reception followed 
the addresses. 

—St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church of Stockbridge, 
Mass., will be dedicated November 10. 

—The third annual conference of the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor was opened in Kirk Street 
Congregational Church at Lowell, Mass., October 21. Mr. 
W. H. Pennell, the President, presided. In his opening ad- 
dress the President spoke most hopefully of the growth of 
the societies. At the meeting of each conference new 
auxiliary societies were represented, the fifty-six societies 


represented at the conference last year having increased to- 


seventy at the present time. He suggested that the socie- 
ties unite in holding their conference during the vacation 
season af some attractive point, as in this way more of the 
members could attend. The Rev. 8. W. Adriance, who has 
recently accepted acall as pastor of the Highland Congrega- 
tional Church, read a paper on ‘‘ The Experience Meeting.” 
Much discussion was raised by this paper, which resulted 
that the suggestions contained therein were referred to thea 
business committee. The next paper was read by the Rev. 
Dr. Clark, of Boston, on ‘* The Distinctive Features of the 
Society, the great object of which was to strengthen and 
quicken the dawning Christian life of the young. The Rev. 
S. A. Dickenson read a paper on the “* Uniformity of Names 
and Constitutions ,’’ he advised that the societies having for 
their purpose the same object as the Societies of Christian 
Endeavor should have a common name, and he believed that 
by working under a common naime and constitution greater 
and better results could be accomplished. The Rev. J. L. 
Hill, of Lyon, addressed the conference on the opportunities 
of the society as a means of home evangelization. He be 
lieved that the home was the societies’ mission ground. ‘‘ At 
What Age May Children Join the Church ? and How May 
Children be Trained for Church Membership ?’’ occupied the 
afternoon. The Rev. A. H. Plumb, of Boston, spoke on the 
general theme of Christian work, the end of which is to bring 
every heart into union with Christ. He did not believe that 
the duty of drawing young people into the church rested 
entirely upon the ministers ; that this duty must be measured 
by opportunities, The session concluded, all feeling well 
satisfied that good results would follow. 

—Messrs. Moody and Sankey will hold a a series of meet 
ings at Worcester, Mass., beginning October 30 and con- 
tinuing until November 3. 

—A meeting of the officers of the Salvation Army from al) 
parts within 150 miles of New York was beld at the head- 
quarters of the army in Brooklyn. There are inthis country 
battalions of the army in more than 100 cities. Major Moore, 
who was sent out by the head of the British Salvation Army 
to take charge of the detachment in this country, found that 
it was impossible to estab'ish it on the same basis or to 
have it remain longer a dependent on the English Salvation 
Army. The meeting heid last week was to organize an inde- 
pendent body. Major Moore will probabiy be elected 
Genera! of the new organization ; he will then turn over to 
the organization the 830,000 of real estate apd the 68,000 of 
personal property. This property was formerly held in 
trust under Genera! Booth, of the English organization. 

—The copy of a decree from the King and Ministers of 
Spain has been received by the Treasurer of the Spanish 
Episcopal Mission in this country, proclaiming toleration 
for all religions on the island of Cuba. 

—The seventh annual meeting of the Vermont branch of 
the Women’s Auxiliary to the Episcopal Board of Missions 
was successful. Many delegates were present, and much 
interest was manifested. 

—The handsome building for the Union tor Home 
Work at Hartford, Conn., was revently dedicated. The 
object of the Union is to furnish employment and iustru ction 
for poor women and girls. Work wiil be furnished to the 
unemployed, whose payment will not be in money, asarule, 
but in groceries. The Home contains a kitchen in which 
soups, broths, and the like are made for the sick aud poor, 
also a larger kitchen where two classes of pupiis are taught. 
These pupils are mostly young women employed in mills and 
shops, and the instruction is invaluable to them. Under- 
neath this kitchen are the laundry and bath-rooms. The 
building has accommodations for a day nursery. Sewing 
classes will be held, and it is proposed to establish a circu- 

culating library. In the upper part of the building is a@ hal! 
having a seating capacity for 300. The building completed 
will cost $25,000, und the work of the Union is a credit to 
the city of ilartford. 
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FINANCIAL. 


Last week we received over $1,000,000 
in specie from the other side. Whether this 
might prove a mere incident or accident in 
our foreign exchanges was a que‘tion 
which could not be confidently predicted 
one way or the other. That our foreign 
trade is, relatively speaking, improving is 
a fact, but the balance in our favor might 
be settled hy sending back securities, and 
in this way evening the account. The 
fact that so considerable a shipment of 
gold has been made led bankers to contem- 
plate an advance in the Bank of England's 
discount frate, to check the movement 
before it might gather force. This step 
was not taken at the directors’ meeting, 
Tuesday, probably because the open rates 
in the London money market wowd not 
justify it. In part because of this fact, 
shipments were renewed on Friday, when 
overa million dollars of gold were with- 
drawn from bank for that purpose. The 


vinced that this movement will assume | 
quite extensive proportions, and that dur. 
ing the remainderof the year there isa 
probability of a transfer of at least 
twenty million dollars from the other side. 
Such a change in our foreign relations, 


and would prove a stimulus to general 
trade and manufactures ; it would also 
result ina reaction abroad in the demand 
for our railway securities, producing a 
more confident tone there, and indirectly 
preparing away for an increase in the 
earnings of railways here. 

The cotton shipments are excellent for 
this season of the year, and the Southern 
and Southwestern railways are improving 
in traffic over the figures of Jast year, as a 
rule. The extraordinary earnings of the 
St. Louis and San Francisco Railway 
Company have attracted a good deal of 
attention. The milage of the company 
has hardly increased since last year, while 
the earnings this year have, so far, in- 
creased about £750,000, or twenty-five per 
cent., thus far, this year over last. This is 
partly due to the opening of the new Caili- 


- fornia route ria Atlantic & Pacific Rail- 


/ 


road Company, which commenced doing 
through business in August; but this 
scarcely accounts for the great increase, 
which commenced months before the 
above date to be noticeable. The road runs 
through a rich region of country in South- 
western Missouri, and is building up a 
great local traffic, while the California 
route mentioned runs over its lines, and 
promises to be the most popular line across 
the continent. The Atlantic & Pecific 
road connects, East, with the Atkinson, 
Topeka & Santa Fé as well as the San 
Francisco line. This Atlantic & Pacific 
road has a land grant of forty-two million 
acres, which beiongs to the first morigage 
six per cent. bond until that obligation is 
satisfied, so that as an investment the bond 
is unquestionably first class, although it is 
selling in the market at about 80, so de- 
moralized are values. The stock market 
is still lower and feverish. The Vander- 
bilt stocks are the feature, and, while they 
are better than the lowest, are still very 
depressed. 


The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease.... $25,090 
Specie, increase. ............... 1,048,900 
Legal tenders, decrease ...... - 323,000 
Deposits, increase.............. 831,600 
Reserve, increase.............. 517,100 
Money is one per cent. on call. The sur- 


plus bank reserve is now over $32,000,000. 


THE HITCHCOCK LAMP. 


The Rest Kerosene Light. All metal. 
No chimney or globe, No a or 
odor. Non-explosive. C ¥ 
Burns open like gas. Adapte d ter all 
laces. 
Superior for reading and sewing. 
If not found at the stores,we will send 
one, delivered free in ('.8. for @5.50. 


Remember, this ist 
HITCHCOCK: LAMP,” 


| tirely musical, 
| greater durability and freedom from liability of the 
commercially speaking, would tend to, 


strencthen confidence in our own resources, 


‘rHE 
PuBLISHER'S DESK. 


NEw YorK, TAURSDAY, OCTOBER 03, 1854. 


The Mutual News Company, Limited, 
h°s just been organized, with a capital of 
$500,000, and with a Board of Directors in- 


cluding some of our wealthiest citizens. It 


purposes to deal in daily and weekly news- 


papers, magazines, current publications of 
all kinds, and in books and stationery. It 


will furnish its customers with prompt and 
giving to small orders the 


reliable service, 
same care and attention large ones would 
receive. Its principal office is at 54 Beek- 
man Street, in this city, and if the financial 
strength of the incorporators is any promise 
of prosperity, we bave no doubt the Matual 
News Company will soon take its place with 
the American News Company and other en- 
terprises of a similar character. 


TRE chief advantsge secured in the new upright 
pilanofortes which the Mason & Hamlin Company 


best-informed forcign bankers are con- | are now introducing !s. undoubte ‘ly, in their qual- 


ity of tone, which ts, of course, the fundamental ex- 
cellence inany piano. By their new arrangement, 
the strings are accurately and securely held; being 
subject to little or no variation from changes of 
temperature, humidity of the atmosphere, etc. 
More perfect ani accurate vibrations of the strings 
are thus secured, which are essential to tones en 
and free from mere noise, The 


Mason & Hamlin piano to get out of tune come from 
| the same cause. This improvement in these pianos 
is added to the best modes of construction hereto. 
fore employed.—{ Boston Traveller. 


MOTHERS, “‘ individually and collective- 
ly, without a single exception, pronounce 
Madame Torter’s Cough Palsam”’ the most 
pleasant and efficacious remedy for the cure 
of Coughs, Colds, Croup, Sore Throat, etc., 
etc., in children, that has yet been given to 
the public. They ray it always acts flike a 
charm. Children really like it. Price 25, 50, 
and 75 cents. 


 -— --— — 


THE LITTLE RIDDLE BOOK. 
Send 2-cent stam to Walter A. Taylor, Atlanta, 
Ga..for Little Kiddle Book with cover. 
Alm using. 


P.wify your blood, tone up the system, and reg- 


ulate the digestive organs by taking Hood's Sar- 
saparilla. Sold by all druvgists. 


te BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING4+ BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SuFT, HOT OR COLD WATZR. 


RAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAz 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without it 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLUNE 1s the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, anc 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. ‘NEW YORK. 


UNDOUBTEDLY 


THE BEST PLACE TO PROCURE CLOTHING FOR 


BOYS, GIRLS, AND BABIES 


IS THE 


ALI. THE LATEST AND BEST STYLES IN THE 
GREATEST VARIETY, AND AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES, INCLUDING EVERYTHING FROM 


HATS TO SHOES. 


BEST & CO,|; 


The ONL Y thatcan be returned b 
wear.if not fou 
FACT 


in every respect, a 


Chica Whee 
ew tonn. 


No Trouble. 
jAlways Ready. 
A Goon 


| Rich, 
Wholesome, 
Nutritious. 
The most dito 


wi HEAT 2M HOUSE \ 


WARM Alp 
FURNACES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD + 


INSURE WARMTH PERFECT VENTILATION 
AND FREEDOM FROM DUST"GAS 


TERS BY 


FULLER WARREN 


TROY.NY. COME iLL 
G. CG. HALLETT, NEW RK. 


SENO FC OR oc .< 


“PERFECTION” 


Glass Fount Student Lamp. 


(Pat. Nov. 22, 1881.] 

Combining with our Self- 
acting Valve and Non- 
heating Burner, the one 
thing needed to make an 
Absolutely Perfect Lamp. 
No running over of the oil. 
nor leaking of the fount. 

Ask for the 

Perfection Glass Fount 

STUDENT LAMP, 
Manufactured and forsale. 
at wholesale only, by the 


Manhattan Brass Oo., 

Firat Ave. and St. NY. 
Send for Illustrated erx- 
planatory Circular. 


FRENCH & CHOATE 
No. 4 Bond 


Are Headquarters for 
Revolving Book Cases, 
Dictionary Holders, 
Book Rests, 
Stylographic Pens, 
Folding Tables 
Paper and Envelopes 
Stationery and 
School Supplies, 
ALL AT 
BOTTOM PRICES. 
4 Bond St., N. Y. 
Send Stamp for Cir- 
cular. 


60 and 62 West 23d St. 


INVESTORS 


should confer with the 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
LAWRENCE, KAN 


oa ia 
First Mortgnge state Lon iataction 


rk. A 
TEED. For reliability, consult Thi 
Nat. Bank. City, or Bank, Lawrence, Kan. 


ity rene. paid 
Sent ler te teatime forms, etc. 
F. Perkins Pres. . F. Hart, H. Perkins, Sec. 
J t Warne. V. Pres. uditor. W.Gillett, T 


A Stenographer, who has had some practice in 
et»nography, but very little practice with tle 
type writer, would\be glad to get a position at 
alow salary, Address Miss A., this office. 


“ADVANTAGES « 


BURN THE H 
CHABLE ND. . 
UT HANDLE, 


DOUBLE POINTED,IRON BOTH WAYS 


BEST 'N CHEAP, 


. THREE IRO 
ONE HANDLE AND TAND TO A se. 


‘HARDWARE TRADE: 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pur® 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugas, 
and is therefore far more econom. 
cal. It ia delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids ag 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER CO, Dorchester, Mass 
Sawing Made Easy. 


MONABCH LIGHTNING 8 SAWING MACHINE 


SENT ON 
30 DAY 


TEST TRIAL. 


farmers getting ont 
tis wanes wailed, 
16 can saw fast 
catal in 6 “prilliant ng 

tly il) ogue 
ter in 5 colors. All 


808 Chicago, DL 


NAOTHERS 


Should for — 


CHILDREN 


FERRIS Pee: 
CORSET WAISTS. 


They are the BEST for Health, Com- 
fort, Wear, and perfection of fit. 


All Physicians recommend them. 
Ask your merchants for Ferris’ Corded 
Waiat—take no other. 

Send for descriptive circular. 
Sold by Leading Retailers. 


FERRIS BROS., Man’fctrs., 
21 WHITE St., NEw YORK. 


el 
also b 


RINTING | RESSES. 
Send three cents Circular free. 
for of Office, No. 19 

type, cu 8, 
Sample packs of _Murray 8t. 
carde, envelopes New York City. 
, tem cents each, JOSEPH WATSON. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 
Pulpits, Communion Tables, ete. 


fiend for Hand-Boek, free. te 


MCSHANE BELL FOUnORY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
oes cata 


locks, etc., ete. 
sent free. A 
& Co., Baltimore, M4. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. ' 


L ‘ils of Pure Copper and Tip for Ch 
Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, 
WARRANTED. © atalogue sent Free. , 


VANDUZECA & TIFT, Cincinash @ 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDR; 


b. vorably known to the public sino: 
1820. Church, Chapel School, Fire Alarr 
and ovher beils- Chimes and Peal. 


URE. 
CHURCH 974,LODGE FURNITURE. 


Manufacturer "Portiand Cae 


. 
MesPOTTS PAD IKON 
| 
WA 
ite d 
| styles and prices. Sold by first- 
| | Con) | 
‘ ever sold. 
DRESSIWN: DURKEE & 
NEW YORK. 
Bt), 
\ 
= 
{ 
pUTIAN 
2 J. R. LAME, 
q' 4 Carmine Kew 
I HITCHCOCK LAMP CO, _ 


30, 1884. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


433. 


POETS OF THE DEEP. 


Who are the poets of the deep? Their 
names may be counted upon the fingers 
of one hand. They are Herman Melville 
(and I rank him first); Michael Scott ; 
Dana, the author of ‘‘ Two Years Before 
the Mast;” and Captain Cupples, the 
author of ‘‘The Green Hand.” These 
men are great in their special walk, and 
they are great, not only because they have 
interpreted the meanings of the ocean and 
informed the ships and the calling they 
write about with the spirit of the sea, even 
as the song of the wind in the rigging of 
the vessel becomes a part of her life as she 
leans before the blast, but they bave writ- 
ten as seamen also—as men who have 
eaten and drank with sailors, who know 
the few pleasures, the long hardships, of 
the life, whose intimacy with nature at 
sea ranges from her wildest to her sweet- 
est moods, from the black hurricane of 
the North Atlantic to the moonlighted 
calm of the Doldrums. Of course it can 
not be pretended that Michael Scott had 
the special seafaring knowledge that Dana, 
for instance, possessed ; but no man could 


have written ‘‘ Tom Cringle’s Log” whose 


acquaintance with the sea and ships and 
sailors was not as thorough as that of men 
who had passed years in the calling. 


These men wrote in prose—they are not 


the less poets for that—and they are true 


to the life in the scores of lovely pictures 
Byron was a great 


they have given us. 
poet; yet I know no such illustration to 


MAKES THE WEAK STRONG 


fhe purifying and vitalizing effect which 
Hood's Sarsaparilla has upon the blood, the reg- 
ularity which it gives to the digestive organs 
and the toning and invigorating effect upon he 
entire system, give a person who has been 
weak and debilitated new life, strength, and 
vigor. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla this season. 


Built up and Strengthened 

** Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me an immense 
amount of good. My whole system has been 
built up and strengthened, my digestion im- 
proved, and my head relieved of the bad feel- 
ing. I consider it the best medicine I have ever 
used, and should not know how to do without 
it.”"—Mary L. PEELE, Salem, Mass. 

**T derived so much benefit from Hood’s Sar 
saparilla that I think it has no equal.’’— Mrs. M. 
A. Knieuts, Charlestown. Mass. 


Tired All the Time’’ 

*lhad no appetite or strength, and felt tired. 
all the time. I attributed my condition to 
scrofulous humor. Butas svon as I bad taken 
half a bottle of Hood’s Sarsuparilla my appe- 
tite wasrestored and my stomach felt better I! 
have now taken nearly three bottles, and I never 
felt better in all my life. I would not be with- 
out Hood's Sarsaparilla for twice its cust.’’— 
Mrs. Jessie F. Pascoag, R, I. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six forg5. Made only 
by C. L HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
HUCKLEBERKY 


(vom SAWYERS COMRADE) 


MARK ie WAIN 


eWITH FINE FINE HELIOTYPE OF THE AUTHOR 


UNION. 
THE TW O 


of to-day are Dr. Robinson’s ‘‘ Laudes Dom. 
ini,’’ just issued, and his ‘Spiritual Songs 
for Church and Choir,’’ published iu 1879. 
The new book is not meant to take the place 
of the latter; it only occupies a new field, 
and meets the demand for a higher order of 
music than has hitherto found acceptance 
among most congregations. Churches desir- 
ing to adopt a new book should not fail to 
examine each of these carefully. As second- 
hand copies of Dr. Robinsou’s ‘‘ Songs for 
the Sanctuary’’ are alv.ays in demand, we 
can allow sometbing for them in exchange. 

We also publish the best hymn and tune 
books for the prayer-meeting and the Sun 
day-school. Write for particulars to THE 
CentTuRY Co., New York, N. Y. 


~ Children likeit. One 


it is gratifying to the 
tuste. Furthermore, 
it combines all the 
jelements for bone, 
inuscle, aud sinew, as 
Sin uv other prepara 
tion. Thousands of 
‘children have 
reared upon it The 
A use of Ridge’s Food is 
in valuable as an alter. 

"Wg: [nate meal for the 
child, and the mother 
can often aise the standard by adopting it as 
directed for invalids. In cans, +5c., 65¢., $1.25, and 
$1.75. WOOLRICH & CU. on label. 


__ LEADING SCHOOLS. 


AMERICAN 


pest TEACHERS, 


provided for Families, Schovis, and Colleges. 


The Simplest, Ch 
| 


THE HALL TYPE-WRITER. 


Sy 


2 


eape«t, and Bes: 
achioe in the World. 
WEIGHT, 7 LBs. PRICE, ®40 
Type Interchang: able, $1 per fone. 


Writing 


Awarded the JOHN SCOrr MEDAL by the Frank 
lin Institute, Poiiadelphin Also First Premium 
over all competitors 7 \merican Institute, New 
York. Call or send for Circular. 


53 Broadway, New York, 306 Fulton St., Brooklyn 


— 


7 ‘hromo Carda and Tennyson’ Poems mailed 
for ten one-cenut Acme Mfg. Co,, 
[voryton, Conn. 


S65 A MOCTH board for 3 live Young 


peo) Men or Ladies, ip each county, Address F 
W. ZIEGLER & (0 ., Philadelphia. 


BOK OF FUN! 


To any reader: of this _— who will send 
QWenis in starps to pay pestare, we will 
Sour NN saurple Book 
cv iat of @ bundred sivlesand 
We alse you 
that would cost more than §: 
ustsee what this box contains: 1 
Bustle cards, (comic) 1 pack Mind Your 

usiness cards, 1 pack Cautivn cards, I pack 
Fiirtation cards, l pack Acquaintance cards, 
Dpack Escort cards, the game of Komical 
nversation, 100 choice Qe 


tations for Au- 
raph Aloums, the wondertul Age Tablet, 

600.00 in Co mey (lacsinile), the Great Triple Prize 

Puzzie, the game of Fortune, (very laughable) 1 Fortune Teil! ug 

Tablet, 11 games for parties, 1 Deaf and Dum b Alphabet, 1 Morse 

Teleg Alphabet, sheet Parior Magie fu neersfun aad 

Write at once. Send one cent sta if you can. 

8. CAKD CE NTERBROOK, CONN, 


E. B. TRE *= 
= > MOTHER 


HOME, an 


.75 by mail. ia Agents 
m@ that have sold it for bank. 
rupt Gen. Agents—Send 
direct to the publisher. 


h h far thi be ONE HUNDRED VENT Y-FIVE ILLUSTRATIONS Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 5000 Ourt rivaities 
AG N BOOKS READY Cireulars of Good Schools free wo Parents. | sold. B. TREAT, Pub. ? 7 Broadway, 
ignorance of his subject, spite of noble UASTL WEE C0 658 BROAD School Property rented and svuld. i 


language and rhymes, and vivid, beauti- 
ful, pathetic touches, as his famous ‘‘ Ship. 


ht to hi: sale. AS H ~~ 
wreck,” in Don Juan, which, by being OFFICE Pron’. Necund St.. 
ompounded of a lot of extracts from a ACKWARD AND INVALID bBo —-— 
unde an experienced and 20 Hiddex wame 10 cts. 
collection of shipwrecks (probably Archi- A A N TI ceacher, makes the care and Instruction of such boys packs your wwe bidden by hand 
f a dress 3 oldiu wer 
bald Duncan’s, published in 1804), will 
4 packs 50 cts. (not embossed edge as on 
not bear the criticism of aseaman. By- ROVE HALL. those advertised for 10e. be tench flower 
ron could swim—Byron was fond of the Mutual Insurance Company. Miss Montfort’s School for Young Ladies. Tenth | Hartford, Conn, 
sea—he sneered at the lake poets when yoar begine September 24. For circular and full in- 


they deviated into nautical imagery, but 
he was no sailor ; he took Swift’s view of 
the calling, and, picking out odds and 
ends from a dozen records of marine 
catastrophes, he offered a picture which, 
for truthfulness, cannot compare with the 


OF Ta 


New York, January Mth, 188. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of th 
Company, submit the folowing Statement of ite 
affairs on the 3ist December, 1883 : 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 


January, 1883, to 3ist Devember, 


School and Kiadergarten Material, ete. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Cu., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL East |4th St.. New York 


COLLEGE, Oberlin O., 
fers both sexes the best ed 
cational advan es ut the 
Healthful; vo 
religious infiu- 


ences ; elective studies ; last year. Cal- 
endars sent free by J. B. ft. Sev’y. 


ARLOW S INDIGO BLUE, 
Its merits as «4 WASH BLUE have been tully tested and in- 
dorsed by thousanis of housekeepers. Your Grocer 


PUT UP IN a BC 


STAND 


WHITING PAPER Ca HowvoK 


EST WRITING PAPE 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music.—Uunder the Col- te 
wonderful oceanic spirit and atmosphere Premioms on Folicies not marked instructors «1X cents for postage, and 
that you find in ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner.” Piauo, 

Total Marine Premiums. ..... ...$5,708,185 63 ete. Stringed 1N. 
—{W. Clark Russell, in the Conter porary Prof. F. B. Rick, Director. thes ans thine ight 
Premiums marked oi from ist Jan- id. F abeo | 
Review. wary, 1888, to dist December, 1983, $4,200,428 ance & Ox “Augusta, Maine,” 
same period........... $1,901 042 ORATORY 
—A red-wood tree, cut in this country,|Returnof Pre ------ THE Go 0 D NEWS 


furnished all the timber for the Baptist 


GREATAMERICAN 


FREDERICK ¢. ROBERTSON. 10 LADIES! - 


Church in Santa Rosa, one of the largest 


Greatest inducements ever of. 
The Company has the ‘following assets, viz.: o "hs 
church editices in the country. The in-| United States and State of New © Jour time to get up Ng 
York Stock, City Bank and other Refers to Rev. J. B. ttark, New York ; Rev. C ebriuted reas 
terior of the building is finished in wood, $8,666,795 ov | 4. Dunning, Boston; Kev. Judson Titsworth, OMPANY secure a beaut 
there being no plastered walls. Sixty Loans secured by Stocks, and other- Milwaukee. Gold Rent Reo some Decorated 
thousand shingles were made from the | Real Estate sand due the 3% BEACON STREET, BOST ON. AMERICAN TEA Co, 
tree after enough was taken for the church. rable. P. Box 2% and 33 Vesey Bt, New York 
Another red-wood tree, cut near Murphy’s | Cashin Bank "835,716 6& OCKLAND COLLEGE. 
Mill, in this country, about ten years ago Nyack-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. ADIE with nd Gir tre making 


furnished shingles that required the con- 
stant labor of two industrious men for two 
years before the tree was used up. The 
above statements are vouched for as true 
by Supervisor T. J. Proctor.—[Santa Rosa 
(Cal) Republican. 


SICK HEADACHE. 


™Among the chronic ailments hardest to bear 
and hardest to cure may be classed ** Sick Head- 
ache,” from which so ve suffer periodical tor- 
tures. In our administration of Compound Oxy- 
gen we have been able to break the force and 
continuity of this disease in nearly every case, 
and, where the Treatment has been continued 
fora sufficient time, to make aradica! cure. In 
a recent case which came under our treatment, 
we have the following report of prompt relief. 
HL — from a gentleman at Wind Ridge, Pa. 
* sa 
“s Thad suffered for ten months with a Ddiind, 
nervous headache, never being for two days without 
it. | tried different kinds of ‘ea: said to be good 
for headache, but my head only got worse. I 
saw your Compound Oxygen recommended. 
* * J commenced inhaling on Wednesday. 
pi Sunday I had a very severe spell of nervous 
headache—got numb. I u the Compound 
Oxygen for three weeks, and hare not had a sick 
adach+ since. It has been nearly a month since 
I stopped using it. I feel very grateful to you 
for sv good a medicine. * Also for 
another Saint condition I feel that three weeks 
of your Treatment has cured me. J have often 
to take morphine. Not a pain any more.” 
Our Treatise Compound Oxygen,” contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of action 
of this remarkable curative agent, and a la 
record of surprising cures 1n Consumption, 
tarrh, Neuralgia, Bonchitis, Asthma, etc., and a 
wide range of chronic diseases, will be acnt Sree. 
- Address Drs. Starkey & Pa.en, 1109 and 1111 
Girard St., Philada. 


Six per cent. Interest on the outstanding cer 
titicates of profits will be pald to the holden 
thereof, or their lega] representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fifth day of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1879 will be redeemed and paid to the holdem 
thereof, or their legal] representatives, on and 
after Tuesday the Fifth of February next, from 
which date all interest thereen will cease. he 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay 
ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of phos per cent. is declared o» 
the vet earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1883, which 
vertfficutes wili be Iseued on and after Tuesdas 
the Sixth of May uext. 

By order of the Board 


J, H. CHAPMAN, Seoretary 


TRUSTEES: 


N 

A. A. RAVEN, VERICH, 
WM. STUGI WILLIAM BRYC 
BENJ. H. FIELD. WILLIAM EL ; 
JOSIAH O. THOS. B. CODDINGTON 

ILLIAM Kk. DODGE, HORACE K. THU 
ROYAL P | WILLIAM 
Cc. A. HAND JOHN L. RIKE 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, GEORGE BLISS, 
CHAS. P. BURDETT. MAC 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


Moderate rates 
W. H. BANNISTER. 


RURO SEMINARY, 
Belleville (Heights), N. J. 
HOME SCHOOL for Young Ladies. Nine miles 
from New York. For circulars address Mrs 
GASHERIE DEWITT. Principal. 


sexes. Music an 
Enter at 
send fo 


Art special tles. 


i *Iins 


York. N. Obio,—Atlauta, Georgia. 


Thoseansweringan Advertisement wih 
eonfer a favor upon the Advertiser ana 
Publisher by atating thut they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


WALKER 


bing. 


Circulars free. We refer to eaher af 3 of this paper. 


CHILDS? 


Fer 
AGENTS 


FOR THE PICTORIAL COMPLETE 


cueoene Ses Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, Bees an 


of Borsee and and C ngs and | 


STOCK-D 


Covers every subject pertaining to He 
Colored Plates. 


Ww 
address Thompson & C0., Pubs. ce, xew vors. 


BEST 
WASHER 


Warranted 5 years, satisfaction suaranteed or money refunded. The 
Best, most Efficient, and Durable Washer in the world. 
Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfecily clean without rub- 
Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 
in a moment. 
’ lady or child can do the work. 
= the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on the 
Rollers, which prevent the breaking of buttons and injury to clothes. 
AGENTS WANTED Exclusive territory. Retail price, 88.00. 

Avents’® samyle, 83.50. Also the ceilc 


brated KEYSTONE KS at Manufacturers’ lowest price. 


Se simple and casy to operate the most delicate 


Made of Galvanized Iron, and 


Address ERLE WASHER CO.,, Pa. 
Ant Diseases of th 
HEAD, LUNGS: 


Caa oe taken . Noche 


DOCTOR 


th and Disease. 


Prairie Farmer” and 
Two charts for 


Farmers clear $i0Q0 48 month ACT N 


yw 
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